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TEA FOR THE LADIES, AND WHERE IT COMES FROM. 


ConstpERina how largely tea, “‘the cup that 
cheers, but not inebriates,’’ contributes to the 
comfort of every well-ordered home, it is natu- 
ral to suppose that there must exist among the 
ladies a certain amount of curiosity to know 
what particular places it comes from ; how it is 
cultivated, gathered, and prepared for the mar- 
ket; what processes it undergoes to obtain its 
different colors and delicious perfume; and, in 
short, to supply the various kinds and qualities 
which make their appearance on our tea-tables. 
It is our present purpose to gratify this curios- 
ity. Fortunately, we have the means of doing 
it in a thorough and satisfactory manner. 

Some sixteen years ago, an English gentle- 
man, Mr. Robert Fortune, was sent out to China 
in the capacity of Botanical Collector to the Hor- 
ticultural Society of London. He passed three 
years in visiting and examining the northern 
provinces of China, where tea grows; and, on his 
return, he published the result of his inquiries 
ina volume entitled ‘‘Three Years’ Wanderings 
in the Northern Provinces of China.’’ Again, 
from 1848 to 1851, he was engaged by the Di- 
rectors of the British East India Company in 
procuring supplies of tea-plants, seeds, imple- 
ments, and green tea makers for the govern- 
ment plantations, in the Himalayas. In this 
undertaking he was very successful, bringing 
away from China to India 20,000 tea-plants, 
eight first-rate green tea makers, and an abun- 
dant supply of implements. A second volume 
of travels, entitled ‘‘A Journey to the Tea 
Countries of China,’’ gives us the result of this 
interesting tour. At the end of 1852, he was 
deputed a second time by the East India Com- 
pany, for the purpose of adding to the collections 
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already formed, and particularly for the pur- 
pose of obtaining some first-rate black tea 
makers for the experimental tea farms in In- 
dia. He was-occupied in this duty till 1856; 
and in 1857 he published his last book, entitled 
‘*A Residence among the Chinese.’”? During 
his first visit, his investigations were confined 
chiefly to the coast near the five ports at which 
foreigners are permitted to trade ; in his second 
book, he describes some long journeys to the 
green and black tea countries ; and in the last, 
he gives a minute account of extensive districts 
of country which lie between the coast line and 
the points reached in his other journeys. 
sessed of these volumes, we have the most 
complete, accurate, and reliable information on 
the subject before us. From them will be 
derived the greater part of the facts which we 
are about to lay before the reader. 

There are several kinds of teas in use in 
different parts of the world; but China tea, 
Paraguay tea or maté, and perhaps coffee-tea 
are the most extensively consumed as national 
beverages. There are some others in constant 
though less general use. China tea is not only 
the most important of these beverages to the 
Americans and British, but it forms the daily 
drink of a larger number of people than all the 
others put together. Among the 300,000,000 
people of China, and among the inhabitants of 
Japan, Thibet, and Nepaul, it is an article in 
use with all classes, three or four times a day. 
In Asiatic Russia, also, in a large portion of 
Europe, in North America, and in Australasia, 
it is in, or is coming into almost equally exten- 
sive use. It is consumed at the present mo- 
ment by probably not less than five hundred 
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millions of persons, or one-half of the whole 
human race.* 

The tea-plant (Thea Sinensis) has much re- 
semblance to the Camellia Japonica. There 
are several varieties of it, distinguished by 
some botanists as the Thea Viridis, Thea Bohea, 
and Thea Stricta; but all are now recognized 
as belonging to one single species, somewhat 
altered in habit and appearance by cultivation, 
climate, and soil. The two most marked varie- 
ties are represented by the annexed wood-cuts. 
The smaller figure is the Zhea Bohea, which 





THEA BOHRA. 
The Bohea tea-plant. Scale 1 inch to 5 feet. 
Scale for leaf, 1 inch to 2 inches. 


produces the inferior green and black teas which 


are made about Canton. The larger one is 





THEA VIRIDIS. 


The common tea-plant. Scale 1 inch to 5 feet. 
Scale for leaf, 1 inch to 2 inches. 


the Thea Viridis, the more northern variety, 
from which are made all the fine green teas in 
the great Hwuy-chow and the adjoining prov- 


inces. 





* Johnston, ‘Chemistry of Common Life.’’ 








Although the dominions of the Emperor of 
China extend over twenty-three degrees of 
latitude, from 18° to 41° N., and twenty-five 
degrees of longitude, from 98° to 123° E., em- 
bracing a soil varied in surface, elevation, and 
composition, and a climate purely tropical, as 
well as temperate and Alpine, until lately the 
culture of the tea-shrub has been confined 
principally to that portion of the territory lying 
between latitude 25° and 319, and the best tea 
districts are those between 27° and 319. This 
part of the empire has been represented as 
wholly under cultivation; but, on the contrary, 
more than half of it lies in a state of nature, 
and has never been disturbed by the hand of 
man. 

The tea-plant is not only found in China and 
Japan, chiefly in a cultivated state, but is in- 
digenous inthe mountains which separate China 
from the Birmese Territories, especially in Upper 
Assam, bordering on the Province of Yun-nan. 
It is also cultivated in Nepaul, at an elevation 
of 4784 feet above the Bay of Bengal, in lati- 
tude 27° 42/N. Within a few years, the gov- 
ernment of British India, as we have already 
seen, has introduced tea cultivation into the 
northwestern Provinces and the Punjaub. At 
the present time, there are about 1500 acres 
under cultivation in these districts. The tea 
manufactured is all sold in India, and brings 
high prices at the government sales, when it 
sometimes sells for 6s. or 7s. (from $1 50 to 
$175) per pound. From the success which has 
been met with in the above-named Provinces, 
as of the Assam Tea Company, this plant is now 
beginning to be cultivated by private indivi- 
duals. For the last twenty years, tea of fair 
quality has also been produced in considerable 
quantities in Brazil. 

From the general resemblance of the soil 
and climate of the tea districts of China and 
those of certain regions in our Southern States, 
various attempts have been made by private 
individuals to introduce this plant, which, in 
all cases, ultimately resulted unsuccessfully, 
either from av. dent or the want of an adequate 
knowledge o: .is culture, but more particularly 
of the manipulation of the leaves when grown. 
Thus, tea was introduced into Georgia in the 
year 1772, and more recently into South Caro- 
lina in 1848 and 1852. 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE BLACK AND GREEN 
TEA-PLANT. 
In the edition of Mr. Fortune’s ‘ Wanderings 
in China,’’ published in 1846, are some observa- 
tions upon the plants from which the tea 4 
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made in different parts of the Celestial Empire. 
While acknowledging that the Canton plant 
known to botanists as Thea Bohea was distinct 
from the more northern one called 7 hea viridis, 
he endeavored to show that both black and 
green teas could be produced from either, and 
that the dissimilarity of appearance, so far as 
color was concerned, depended only upon ma- 
nipulation. In proof of this, he remarked that 
the black tea-plant found by him near Foo- 
chow-Foo, at no great distance from the Bohea 
hills, seemed identical with the green tea-plant 
of Chekiang. These observations were met by 
the objection that, although he had been in 
many of the tea districts near the coast, yet he 
had not seen the more extensive ones inland, 
which furnish the teas of commerce. Since that 
time, Mr. Fortune, as we have seen, has visited 
both the green-tea country of Hwuy-chow, and 
the black-tea districts about Woo-e-shan ; and, 
during these long journeys, he verified the 
opinions previously formed. It is quite true 
that the Chinese rarely make the two kinds of 
tea in the same district; but this is more for 
the sake of convenience and from custom than 
for any other reason. The workmen, too, gene- 
rally make that kind of tea best with which 
they have had the most practice. Although 
this may generally be the case in the great tea 
districts, there are some exceptions. It is well 
known that the fine Mouing districts near the 
Poyang Lake, which are constantly rising in 
importance on account of the superior character 
of their black teas, formerly produced nothing 
but green teas. At Canton, green and black 
teas are made from the Thea Bohea, at the 
pleasure of the manufacturer, or according to 
the demand. 


CULTIVATION AND MANAGEMENT OF THE TEA 
PLANTATIONS. 


In the black-tea districts of China, as in the 


green, large quantities of young plants are 
yearly raised from seeds. These seeds are 


gathered at maturity in October, mixed imme- 
diately after, and packed in sand and earth, in 
which they are kept during the winter months. 
In this manner, they are preserved fresh until 
spring, when they are thickly sown in some 
corner of the farm, whence they are afterwards 
transplanted. 
tows, where they are destined to grow, and, 
consequently, do not require to be removed. 
When about a year old, the plants are usually 
from nine inches to a foot in height, and are 
ready for transplanting. They are set in rows 


Sometimes, they are sown in 


about four feet apart, in bunches or hills three 
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or four feet asunder along the rows, with five 
or six plants toa bunch. In some cases, how- 
ever, when the soil is poor, as in many parts 
of Woo-e-shan, they are planted very close, 
and appear like hedges when fully grown. 

The young plantations are always made in 
the spring, and are well watered by the rains 
which fall at the change of the monsoon, in 
April and May. The damp, moist weather at 
this season enables the plants to establish them- 
selves in their new quarters, where they after- 
wards require but little care, except in keeping 
the ground free from weeds. When the winters 
are very severe, the natives tie straw bands 
around the young, tender shrubs, to protect 
them from the cold, and to prevent them from 
cracking or bursting from frost or snow. 

As the traveller threads his way among the 
rocky scenery of Woo-e-shan, these tea planta- 
tions, which are constantly seen dotting the 
hillsides, afford a pleasing contrast to the 
strange and often barren surface, by their rich 
dark green leaves. When young, they are 
allowed to grow unmolested for two or three 
years, or until they are well-established and 
producing strong and vigorous shoots. The 
practice of plucking the leaves is very preju- 
dicial to this shrub, and the natives always 
take care that the plant shall be in a vigorous 
and healthy condition before this operation is 
commenced. Even when the plantations are 
in full bearing, they never take many leaves 
from the weaker plants, in order that their 
growth may not be checked, for, under the 
best mode of treatment and on the most con- 
genial soil, they ultimately become stinted and 
unhealthy, and are never profitable when old. 
Hence, in well-managed tea districts, the natives 
annually remove old plantations, and supply 
their places with fresh ones. 

The first crop of leaves is usually taken from 
the plants the third year. When under culti- 
vation, they rarely attain a greater height than 
three or four feet. The length of time which 
a tea plantation will remain in full bearing de- 
pends, of course, upon a variety of circum- 
stances; but, with the most careful treatment 
consistent with profit, the plants will not be of 
much value after ten or twelve years of age. 
In fact, they often dry up, and the space must 
be replanted within that period. 

The soil of the tea districts is much richer in 
the northern provinces than it is in Quantung, 
the province where Canton is situated. In 
Fokien and Chekiang, lying northeast from 
Quantung, it is a rich sandyloam. Tea shrubs 
will not succeed unless they have a rich soil 
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to growin. The continual gathering of their 
leaves, as already remarked, is very detri- 
mental to their health, and, in fact, ultimately 
kills them. Hence, a principal object with the 
grower is to keep his bushes in as robust health 
as possible, and this cannot be done if the soil 
be poor. 

‘*The tea plantations in the north of China,” 
says Mr. Fortune, ‘‘ are always situated on the 
lower and most fertile sides of the hills, and 
never on the low-lands. The shrubs are 
pianted, as in the black tea district, in rows 
about four feet apart, and about the same dis- 
tance between each row, and look at a distance 
like little shrubberies of evergreens. 

The farms are small, each consisting of from 
one to four or five acres ; indeed every cottager 
has his own little tea-garden, the produce of 
which supplies the wants of his family, and 
the surplus brings him a few dollars, which are 
The 
same system is practised in everything relating 
to Chinese agriculture. The cotton, silk, and 
rice farms are generally all small, and managed 
upon the same plan. There are few sights 
more pleasing than a Chinese family in the in- 
terior engaged in gathering the tea-leaves, or, 
indeed, in any of their other agricultural pur- 
suits. There is the old man, it may be the 
grandfather, or even the great- grandfather, 
patriarch-like, directing his descendants in the 
Many of them are in their 


spent on the other necessaries of life. 


labors of the field. 
youth or prime, while others are in their child- 
hood. He stands in the midst of them, bowed 
with age; but, to the honor of the Chinese, as 
a nation, he is always looked up to by all with 
pride and affection, and his old age and gray 
hairs are honored, revered, and loved. When, 
after the labors of the day are over, they re- 
turn to their humble and happy homes, their 
fare consists chiefly of rice, fish, and vegetables, 
which they enjoy with great zest, and are happy 
and contented. I really believe that there is 
no country in the world where the agricultural 
population are better off than they are in the 
north of China; labor with them is pleasure ; 
for its fruits are eaten by themselves, and the 
rod of the oppressor is unfelt and unknown. 

In the green tea districts of Chekiang, near 
Ningpo, the first crop of leaves is generally 
gathered about the middle of April. This con- 
sists of the young leaf buds, just as they begin 
to unfold, and forms a fine and delicate kind of 
young hyson,* which is held in high estimation 
by the natives, and is generally sent about in 
small quantities as presents to their friends. It 


* This is what is called Russian tea, in England. 
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is a scarce and expensive article, and the pick- 
ing of the leaves in such a young state does 
considerable injury to the tea plantations. The 
numerous rains, however, which fall copiously 
about this season, moisten the earth and air, 
and if the plants are young and vigorous, they 
soon push out fresh leaves. In a fortnight or 
three weeks from the time of the first picking, 
or about the beginning of May, the shrubs are 
again covered with fresh leaves, and are ready 
for the second gathering, which is, in fact, the 
most important of the season. The third and 
last gathering, which takes place as soon as new 
leaves are formed, produces a very inferior 
kind of tea, which, I believe, is rarely sent out 
of the district. 


MANUFACTURE OF TBA. 


The mode of gathering and preparing the 
leaves of the tea-plant is extremely simple. 
We have been so long accustomed to magnify 
and mystify everything relating to the Chinese, 
that in all their arts and manufactures we ex- 
pect to find some peculiar and out of the way 
practice, when the fact is that many operations 
in China are more simple in their character 
than in most other parts of the world. To 
rightly understand the process of rolling and 
drying the leaves, which I am about to describe, 
it must be borne in mind that the grand object 
is to expel the moisture, and, at the same time, 
to retain as much as possible of the aromatic 
and other desirable secretions of the species. 
The system adopted to attain this end is as 
simple as it is efficacious. 

In the harvest seasons, the natives are seen 
in little family groups on the side of every hill, 
when the weather is dry, engaged in gathering 
the tea-leaves. They do not seem so particular 
as I imagined they would have been in this 
operation, but strip the leaves off rapidly and 
promiscuonsly, and throw them all into round 
baskets made for the purpose out of split bam- 
boo or rattan. In the beginning of May, when 
the principal gathering takes place, the young 
seed-vessels are about as large as peas; these 
are also stripped off and dried with the leaves. 
It is these seed-vessels which we often see in 
our tea, and which have some slight resem- 
blance to young capers. When a sufficient 
quantity of leaves are gathered, they are car- 
ried home to the cottage or barn, where the 
operation of drying is performed. 

The Chinese cottages amongst the tea hills 
are simple and rude in their construction, and 
remind one of what we used to see in Scotland 
in former years, when the cow and pig lived 
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and fed in the same house with the peasant. 
Scottish cottages, however, even in those days, 
were always better furnished and more com- 
fortable than those of the Chinese are at the 
present time. Nevertheless, it is in these poor 
cottages that a large proportion of the teas, 
with their high-sounding names, are first pre- 
pared. Barns, sheds, and other outhouses are 
also frequently used for the same purpose, 
particularly about the temples and monasteries. 
The drying-pans and furnaces in these places 
are very simply constructed. The pans, which 
are of iron, and are made as thin as possible, 
are round and shallow, and, in fact, are the 
same, or nearly the same, which the natives 
have in general use for cooking their rice. A 
row of these are built into brick-work and 
chunam, having a flue constructed below them, 
with the grating, or, rather, fireplace, at one 
end, and the chimney, or at least some hole to 
allow the smoke to escape, at the other. A 
chimney is a secondary consideration with the 
Chinese, and, in many instances which came 








PANS FOR DRYING THE TEA 


which was made on the spot, will render this 
description more clear. The leaves, having 
been brought in from the hills, are placed in 
the cottage, or drying-house. It is now the 
duty of one individual to light the little fire 
at the mouth of the flue, and to regulate it as 
nicely as possible. The pans become hot very 
soon after the warm air has begun to circulate 
in the flue beneath them. A quantity of leaves 
from a sieve or basket are now thrown into the 
pans, turned over, shaken up, and kept in 
motion by men and women stationed there for 
this purpose. The leaves are immediately af- 
fected by the heat; they begin to crack, and 
become quite moist with the vapor or sap which 
they give out on the application of the heat. 
This part of the process lasts about five minutes, 
in which time the leaves lose their crispness, 


and become soft and pliable. They are then 
2u* 








under my observation, the smoke, after passing 
below the drying-pans, was allowed to escape 
as it best could, through the doors and roofs of 
the houses, which, indeed, in China, is no 
dificult matter. 

When the pans are first fixed, the brick- 
work and chunam are smoothed off very neatly 
around the edges, and carried up a little higher, 
particularly at the back of the pans, at the same 
time widening gradually. When complete, the 
whole has the appearance of a row of large, 
high-backed basins, each being three or four 
times larger than the shallow iron pan which 
is placed at its bottom, immediately over the 
flue. When the fire is applied, the upper part 
of these basins, which is formed of chunam, 
gets heated as well as the iron pan, though in 
a less degree. The drying-pans thus formed 
being low in front, and rising very gradually at 
the sides and back, the person whose duty it is 
to attend to the drying of the leaves can readily 
manage them and scatter them about over the 
back of the basin. The accompanying sketch, 


FURNACE 


taken out of the pans, and thrown upon a 
table, the upper part of which is made of split 
pieces of bamboo, as represented in the an- 
nexed sketch. Three or four persons now sur- 
round the table, and the heap of tea-leaves is 
divided into as many parcels, each individual 
taking as many as he can hold in his hands, 
and the rolling process commences. I cannot 
give a better idea of this operation than by 
comparing it to a baker working and rolling 
his dough. Both hands are used in the very 
same way, the object being to express the sap 
and moisture, and, at the same time, to twist 
the leaves. Two or three times during the 
operation, the little bundles of rolled leaves 
are held up and shaken out upon the table, 
and are then again taken up, and pressed and 
rolled as before. This part of the process also 
lasts about five minutes, during which time a 
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BAMBOO TABLE FOR ROLLING THE TEA. 


large portion of the green juice has been ex- 
pressed, and may be seen finding its way down 
between the interstices of the bamboos. The 
leaves, being now pressed, twisted, and curled, 
do not occupy a quarter of the space which 
they did before the operation. 

When the rolling process is completed, the 
leaves are removed from the table and shaken 
out for the last time, thinly, upon a large sort of 
screen, also made out of split pieces of bamboo, 
and are exposed to the action of the air. The 
best days for this purpose are those which are 
dry and cloudy, with very little sun ; the object 
being to expel the moisture in the most gentle 
manner, and, at the same time, to allow the 
leaves to remain as soft and pliable as possible. 
When the sun is clear and powerful, the moist- 
ure evaporates too rapidly, and the leaves are 
left crisp, coarse, and not in a proper state to 
undergo the remaining part of tne process. 
There is no stated time for this exposure, as 
much depends upon the nature of the weather 
and the convenience of the work-people ; some- 
times I have seen them go on with the remain- 
ing part of the operation without at all exposing 
the leaves to the air. 

Having in this manner got rid of a certain 
part of the superfluous moisture, the leaves, 
which are now soft and pliant, are again thrown 
into the drying-pans, and the second heating 
commences. Again one individual takes his 
post at the furnace and keeps up a slow and 
steady fire; others resume their places at the 
different drying-pans, one at each, and com- 
mence stirring and throwing up the leaves, so 
that they may all have an equal share of the 
fire, and none get scorched or burned. The 








process of drying thus goes on slowly 
and regularly. This part of the ope- 
ration soon becomes more easy ; for 
the leaves, as they part with their 
moisture, twist and curl, and con- 
sequently take up much less room 
than they do at first, and mix to- 
gether more readily. The tea leaves 
being now rather too hot for the 
hand, a small and neat brush made 
of bamboo is used instead of the fin- 
gers for stirring them up from the 
bottom of the pan. By this means, 
the leaves are scattered about on the 
smooth chunam-work which forms 
the back of the drying-pan, and, as 
they roll down on this heated in- 
. clined plane, they dry slowly, and 
twist at the same time. During 
this operation, the men and women 
who are employed never leave their respective 
stations; one keeps slowly feeding the fire, 
and the others continually stir the leaves. No 
very exact degree of temperature is attempted 
to be kept up, for they do not use the ther- 
mometer, but a slow and steady fire is quite 
sufficient ; that is, thé pan is made and kept 
so hot that I could not place my hand upon 
it for a second of time. In order to get a cor- 
rect idea of the time required to complete this 
second part of the process, I referred to my 
watch on different occasions and at different 
tea farms, and always found that it occupied 
about an hour—that is, from the time the 
leaves were put into the pan after exposure to 
the air, until they were perfectly dry. 

When the operation of drying is going on 
largely, some of the pans in the range are used 
for finishing the process, while others and the 
hottest ones are heating and moistening the 
leaves before they are squeezed and rolled; 
thus a considerable number of hands can be 
employed at once, and the work goes on rapidly 
without loss of time or heat, the latter of which 
is of some importance in a country so ill pro- 
vided with fuel. 

The tea prepared in the manner which I have 
just described, is greenish in color and of a 
most excellent quality. It is called by the 
Chinese in the province of Chekiang, Tsaou- 
tsing, or the tea which is dried in the pan, to 
distinguish it from the Hong-tsing, or that kind 
which is dried in flat bamboo baskets over & 
slow fire of charcoal. 

This latter kind, the Hong-tsing, is prepared 
in the following manner: The first precess, UP 
to the period of rolling and exposure to the air. 
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is exactly the same as that which I have just 
described, but, instead of being put into the 
drying-pan for the second heating, like the 
Tsaou-tsing, the Hong-tsing is shaken out into 
flat baskets, which are placed over tubs con- 
taining charcoal and ashes. The charcoal, 
when ignited, burns slowly, and sends out a 
mild and gentle heat; indeed, the only differ- 
ence between the two teas consists in the mode 
of firing, the latter being dried less and more 
slowly than the former. The //ong-tsing is not 
so green in color as the 7saou-tsing, and I be- 
lieve has rarely been sent to England. The 
Russian tea is dried in this manner. 

After the drying is completed, the tea is 
picked, sifted, divided into different kinds and 
qualities, and prepared for packing. This is a 
part of the operation which requires great care, 
now especially, when the tea is intended for 
the foreign market, as the value of the sample 
depends much upon the ‘smallness and even- 
ness’ of the leaf, as well as upon its other good 
qualities. In those districts where the teas are 
manufactured s!ely for exportation, the natives 
are very particular in the rolling process, and 
hence the teas from these districts are better 
divided and more even—although I should 
doubt their being really better in quality—than 
they are in the eastern part of the Province of 
Chekiang. When they have been duly as- 
sorted, aman puts on a pair of clean cloth or 
straw shoes, and treads the tea firmly into bas- 
kets or boxes, and the operation is considered 
complete, in so far as the grower is concerned.”’ 

The process of coloring the green teas for the 
British and American markets shall be 
scribed presently. The mode of treatment for 
the leaves designed to be manufactured into 
green teas, as described in the above extract 
fron Mr. Fortune’s ‘* Wanderings in China,” 
differs materially from that adopted with the 
leaves intended to be manufactured into black 
teas. 

“Thus it will be observed, with reference to 
green tea, that, first, the leaves are roasted al- 
most immediately after they are gathered; and 
secondly, that they are quickly dried off after 
the process of rolling. On the other hand, 
when the leaves designed to be manufactured 
into black tea are brought in from the planta- 
tion, they are spread upon large bamboo mats 
or trays, and are allowed to lie in this state for a 
considerable time; if brought in at night, they 
remain upon the trays until the next morning. 
They are next gathered up by the workmen 
with both hands and thrown into the air in 
order to separate as they fall. In this manner 


de- 





they are tossed about and slightly beaten or 
patted with the hands until they become flaccid 
or soft, when they are cast into heaps, and al- 
lewed to remain in this condition for an hour, or 
perhaps a little longer. When examined at the 
expiration of this period, they appear to have 
undergone a slight change in color, are soft 
and moist, and emit a fragrant smell. 

The next part of the process is exactly the 
same as in the manipulation of greentea. The 
leaves are thrown into an iron pan, when they 
are roasted for about five minutes, and rolled 
upon the rattan table. After being rolled, the 
leaves are thinly shaken out on sieves and ex- 
posed to the air out of doors. For this purpose 
a framework made of bamboo is seen in front 
of cottages among the tea hills. 

In this condition the leaves are allowed to 
remain for about three hours, while the work- 
men are employed in going over the sieves in 
rotation, turning the leaves and separating them 
from each other. A fine, dry day, when the 
sun is not too bright, seems to be preferred for 
this part of the operation. 

The leaves having now lost a large portion of 
their moisture, and become considerably re- 
duced in size, are removed into the factory, 
where they are again put into the roasting-pan 
for three or four minutes, and taken out and 
rolled as before. A charcoal fire is now got 
ready, over which is placed a tubular basket, 
narrow in the middle and wide at each end; a 
sieve is dropped into this tube on which the 
leaves are shaken to a thickness of about an 
After five minutes of careful 
watching, the leaves are removed from the fire 
and rolled a third time. As the balls come 
from the hand of the roller, they are placed in 
a heap until the whole batch has been rolled ; 
they are again shaken on the sieves and set 
over the fire a little while longer. Sometimes 
the last named operation, namely, heating and 
rolling, is repeated a fourth time, or until the 
leaves have assumed a dark color. When the 
whole batch has been gone over in this manner, 
it is thickly placed in the baskets, which are 
once more set over the charcoal fire. The ope- 
rator now makes a hole with his hand through 
the centre of the leaves, in order to allow vent 
to any smoke or vapor which may rise from the 
charcoal, as well as to admit the heat, and then 
covers the whole with a flat basket. Previous 
to this, the heat has been greatly reduced by 
covering up the fire. The tea now remains 
over the slow fire until it is quite dry, being 
carefully watched, however, by the manufac- 
turer, who every now and then stirs it up with 
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his hands, so that the whole mess may be 
equally exposed to the heat; the black color is 
now fairly produced, but afterwards improves, 
The after processes, such as sifting, picking, and 
refining, are carried on at the convenience of 
the workmen, 

Thus it will be seen, with reference to the 
leaves which are to be converted into black tea, 
Jirvet, that they are allowed to lie for some time 
spread out in the factory, and before they are 
roasted; second, that they are tossed about 





CS 


until they become flaccid and soft, and then 
left in heaps, and this is also done before they 
are roasted; third, that, after being roasted for 
a few minutes and rolled, they are exposed in 
a soft and moist state for several hours to the 
air; fourth, that they are at last dried slowly 
over charcoal fire. The difference in the manu- 
facture of black and green teas is therefore 
most marked, which will fully account for the 
variations in color, as well as for the effect pro- 
duced on some constitutions by green tea.” 
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MY WIFE, AND WHERE I FOUND HER. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND 


I tarp down my pen at last, and looked out 
of the window by which I had been writing 
assiduously for the last three hours—writing 
business letters to my lawyer in New York and 
my agents at the West, for I was now a busi- 
ness man, and a rich one—richer than I ex- 
pected, when the news came, a month before, 
that my uncle, the wealthy old banker, had 
fallen into a sudden fit of apoplexy, and died 
in less than twenty-four hours later, leaving 
me, his only surviving relative, the heir to all 
that wealth which it had been the one aim of 
his life to heap up, for which he had hardened 
his heart, and contracted and debased the best 
part of his nature, and probably bartered his 
soul, for was he not gone now where, on all 
lives dedicated to ‘‘making money,” is written 
‘*Failure,’’ total, irretrievable? I thought of 
all this as I looked out of the window, that 
June morning, and saw the wide reach of fields 
and pasture-grounds, locked in by the hills, 
standing afar off in solemn witness. It was a 
delicious scene, fitly inaugurated by that most 
serene and beautiful day. Through the dark 
meadows, on one side, a small brook set its gray 
inserting, and soft winds shuddered through 
the rye and wheat fields, which were well nigh 
‘*ripe for the harvest.’’ I had come here two 
days before, because my nerves had given me 
unmistakable premonitions that they must have 
some relaxation after a month’s intense labor, 
which had kept them up to the extremest point 
of tension. 

It was a little country village, in the southern 
part of Massachusetts, and I had selected one 
of the back chambers of the solitary hotel 
which it boasted, because of this view which 
opened from its side window. I was thirty-two 
that month, and, leaning back in my chair, 








and looking out of the window, I gathered up 
the years of my life, and looked at them, | 
had had, on the whole, a happy childhood, and 
a glad, brave, struggling youth. My mother 
was a widow, and I was her only son. She 
was a true woman! I, her son, reverencing her 
memory, holding in my innermost soul every 
thought and association of her as something 
lovely and holy, beyond all price or naming, 
can think of no praise nor utterance which so 
completely and perfectly recognizes her cha- 
racter and life. She taught school, and sent 
me through college and my profession. Then 
her health failed her. Thank God, she never 
suffered. I had strength and courage to save 
her from this, but I could never defray her ex- 
penses on that journey which the doctors said 
would alone save her life. And to think that 
a few hundreds of all the thousands which | 
possessed then would have done this six years 
before, and that I might have had her with me 
that summer morning, her pale, sweet face, her 
gentle, low-keyed voice— 1 put the thought 
away quickly, for it made something rise in 
my heart which was like a curse on the dead. 
Once I had put down my pride for her sake, 
and solicited the loan of a few hundred dollars 
from my uncle, and I did this in the name of 
his dead brother and for the life of my mother, 
and he refused me—he, wifeless, childless, and 
so rich, and we his only relatives on earth! Oh, 
into what rocks and stones this greed of gold 
hardens the souls of men! Well, they have 
met now, and God be judge betwixt them. 

I was twenty-six when my mother died. She 
stood, for me, as the type and representative of 
all women. For her sake, I had unbounded 
faith in all, though I had never known one 
Of an artful, selfish, designing 
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ee 
woman I had not the slightest conception, but 
[held all to be as pure in heart, as lovely in 
character, as noble, as true, as self-sacrificing 
as—my mother. 

In less than a year after she died, I met ner. 
She was the sister of one of my classmates, and 
to wonderful beauty of person she united that 
grace of movement, that rare fascination and 
vivacity of expression which make a woman 
so great a favorite with men. Larger acquaint- 
ance with the sex has since convinced me that 
this style of temperament and character is 
most frequently associated with lax principles 
and impulsive, but shallow feeling, and that 
such women seldom fill up their lives with 
true, and high, and noble purposes, and that 
their beautiful impulses seldom condense into 
those fixed religious principles without which 
all lives are mistakes and failures. Well, I 
worshipped Helen James. For two years there 
was no altitude of moral and loveli- 
ness to which I did not exalt my idol. I must 
tell the story briefly. We had been engaged 
for more than a year when I began to have 


grace 


glimpses of her real character, of the petty 
social ambition, the selfish motives, the fitful 
impulses, and desire for admiration which 
All the best 
impulses of her nature, all the romance of her 


governed it. Yet she loved me. 
youth responded to me, and as there were in 
her the elements of a rarely noble character, 
so there was a strong struggle betwixt the 
good and the evil in that girl’s soul. My faith 
died out slowly—a death of such terrible pain, 
and struggle, and agony as, it seemed to me, 
must totally wreck my manhood. She vibrated 
along time betwixt him and me—that distant 
cousin of hers, who had made a sudden fortune 
in California, and returned, and became ena- 
mored of her, as few men could help being— 
few men, I mean, whose souls did not so re- 
cognize and reverence spiritual beauty that no 
outward adorning of grace and loveliness could 
atone for the want of it. 
day, worldly counsels and ambitions gained 


I saw how, day by 


strength with her; how she descended to petty 
prevarication and injustice; how, one by one, 
moral barriers gave way before admiration and 
flattery, until I felt that she could never be, in 
spirit and in heart, my wife, and at last I said 
to her: ‘‘Go, and marry, Helen James, this 
man who has bought you, and to whom you 
have sold yourself, and I shall never look upon 
you again till we stand face to face before the 
iod who is to judge us.” And I went out 
from her presence—that fair, false woman’s— 
and down to the river-bank, and my faith was 
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lost, and one thought only saved me from the 
and the shame of suicide—it was the 
memory of my mother, 

So, as I said, my thoughts gathered up all 
these years, as I sat, a man saddened and dis- 
ciplined by the experience of life, at my cham- 
ber window, that summer morning, gloriously 
adorned of God, and set in a golden arabesque 
in the heart of June. I wondered what I should 
do with all this wealth which had fallen to me 
suddenly, as in some of those old fairy legends 
I could remember reading at my mother’s knee 
away up in the early child-mornings, and I 
said to myself, ‘* What shall I do with all this 
wealth, I wonder? I have lived long enough 
to know the want and the worth of money, all 
its limitations, all it can and cannot do for 
man.’ And then I made some plans for the 
future, and devised various ways of doing good 
and of blessing others with this wealth, and 
then I sighed, thinking there was no one in 
the wide world who, loving me supremely and 


sin 


entirely, would rejoice in this fortune which 
had fallen to me, who would sympathize in 
and stimulate my aims to bless others with it, 
and whom I could gather up close to my heart, 
and shelter the fair head there, knowing that 
it was the only sweet rest for it in the world, 
and I felt at that moment I would gladly give 
up all my newly-gained wealth for such an one 
to love, and to so love me, to trust in with 
faith, perfect, absolute; and then I remem- 
bered my lost faith in woman, and once I 
groaned out heavily over it. 

I cannot tell just when | caught the first sight 
of her. I had done this, probably, some time 
before I was conscious of it. She was a long 
distance off, for a pasture lot and a field of corn 
lay betwixt us, but I could see her movements 
distinctly, and that her figure was small and 
slender; and my attention would have been 
attracted to her, if there had been any other 
human being in sight, or if my eyes had not 
gone wandering after my thoughts. She was 
washing under the great apple-tree back of the 
little yellow story-and-a-half cottage. I could 
see the old bench, and the tub placed on it, 
and how the small figure bent over the board, 
and how she rinsed the clothes, and flung them 
into the basket on one side; and once I saw her 
pause, and press her hand quickly to her side, 
as though the work wearied her. Her face was 
too distant for me to form the slightest opinion 
of it or of the girl’s appearance, but I took a 
quiet satisfaction in watching her, as she stood 
there in the deep shadows of that old gnarled 
apple-tree, where the robins must have built 
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their nests for a century, and then went on an 
under-current of thoughts in my mind, some- 
what after this fashion. 

‘* You add something fitting and pleasant to 
the picture, little woman, off there, doing your 
work so industriously over that wash-tub, with 
your heart full of the new birth of purity and 
beauty which is to come up from your toiling 
and those snowy suds, which I used to be so 
fond of blowing into bubbles filled with rain- 
bows fair and frail as the rainbows of my youth. 
I wonder how wide a horizon of thought and 
feeling you have, little woman, toiling so 
steadily over that wash-tub, and if you ’re the 
happy wife of some tall, raw-boned farmer, 
who has to bend his head every time he enters 
the door of that little old-fashioned cottage of 
yours, which, most likely, remembers in its 
You 


look young and slender, viewed from this dis- 


silence the summers of the Revolution. 
tance. Perhaps, after all, you ’re a young girl 
who hires out in harvest, and works in the 
factory winters, with your little hopes, and 
vanities, and ambitions! Well, keep to your 
work, none the wiser for my impertinent curi- 
osity; and if I do mine in life half as well as 
you seem to be doing that washing, I shall be 
a better man than I am sitting here.”’ 

I saw her take up the basket of rinsed clothes, 
and spread them carefully on the line, and 
secure them by a pole fastened in the centre of 
the rope, and then she went into the house, 
just as the bell summoned me to dinner. 


‘Is Mr. Grayson in, this evening ?’’ 

It was a voice sweet, penetrating, and refined 
—a voice which I knew at once must belong to 
alady. I was in the back parlor of the hotel, 
when I heard the strange, soft tones syllable 
my name. 

‘Yes, ma’am,”’ answered the waiter; ‘‘ he’s 
up in his room. Shall [ call him ?’’ 

I was on the point of stepping forward and 
announcing myself, but the next words, hasty 
and a little agitated, arrested me. 

I have brought 
There are just 


**O no, there is no necessity. 
home the gentleman’s clothes. 
two dozen, and if you will be so good as to take 
them to his room, he can settle with you.” 

I was so overwhelmed with amazement that 
I stood still just where I had risen up from the 
lounge, with the paper fallen at my feet, until 
the servant had gone uptomy room. But as 
soon as I recovered myself, I entered the par- 
lor, and confronted the person who had in- 
quired for me, which I did with a good deal of 
reluctance, as she evidently did not desire an 
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interview; but the waiter would be certain to 
discover my retreat, as soon as he ascertained 
I was not in my own apartment. 

She turned her head as I entered, for she 
was gazing out of the window, and I looked for 
the first time upon her face—the face of the 
woman who had followed me, dim and vaguely 
defined, through all the years of my youth up 
into my manhood, coming before me in dreams 
and in certain strains of sweet music, coming 
in its vesture of shining, snowy clouds, and 
then vanishing away. It was a delicate oval 
face, neither pretty nor handsome, and only 
beautiful when the spirit within rose up, and 
lighted, and filled, and enriched it. It was a 
face refined, suggestive, womanly, with rapid 
changes and reflections, with brown, deep, shy 
eyes, and hair whose color suited the eyes, 
with prominent, but delicate features, and a 
mouth that was what all true women’s mouths 
should be—a sweet and perfect mirror of the 
soul. I drank all this in with that one gaze 
which I had of her, as she turned her face, a 
little startled, towards me, when I entered the 
room. My look must have embarrassed her, 
for a faint fluttering of color into her cheeks first 
roused me to a consciousness of my rudeness, 

‘*Excuse me, ma’am, but I heard you in- 
quiring for Mr. Grayson.”’ 

‘* Yes, sir, ] gave my message to the waiter.” 
And it was no flutter of a blush now, but a 
burning tide of crimson which flooded her 
cheeks. She looked down, and I knew what 
a struggle was going on in that girl’s soul. 
There was a quick flash of pain on the forehead, 
and a sudden compression of the lips; then she 
looked up in my face steadily, and said, in her 
soft, quiet tones: ‘‘I have just brought home 
your clothes, sir.’’ 

The brave little woman! the real, genuine, 
fine-grained lady! It was her turn to exult 
now, for I was more embarrassed than she. 

‘‘J—I was not aware that you—’’ I broke 
down utterly here, and I am not usually 4 
bashful man, and I am certain that my nerves 
would not have been in the least disconcerted 
before an empress and her suite. 

She saw my embarrassment, and compre 
hended it. I knew that by the look of grate- 
ful recognition which flashed up in her eyes. 

“I applied, last week, for the work, and the 
agreement was that I should return the clothes.” 

She spoke with a quiet dignity, which said, 
plainer than any words, ‘It is honest work, and 
I am not ashamed of it any longer; and if you 
think the less of me for doing it, the disgrace 
is yours, not mine,” 
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I knew on what ground I was standing now, 
and I drew out my purse. 

‘‘There were two dozen, I believe ?”’ 

‘Yes; the whole amounts to one dollar’’— 
as quiet and self-sustained as though I was a 
drygoods clerk and she was my customer. 

‘“‘T pay that for a single dozen in the city.” 
And I placed a two-dollar note in her hand, 
and wished it were a thousand, though I shouid 
no more have dared offered her this than I 
would a princess. 

‘But we don’t have such prices in the coun- 
try’ —fluttering the note in her fingers, which 
I saw were slender and small jointed. 

‘* Well, the work is no easier in the country, 
and I never pay less.”’ 

She thanked me with her eyes, and rose up. 
I went to the door, and opened it forher. Just 
as she had got outside, she lifted up her face, 
that young, earnest, trustful face, to mine, and 
said— 

“Mr. Grayson, if you have any more wash- 
ing, I shall like to do it for you.”’ 

She had triumphed over all shame, all false 
or natural pride. I knew it now, for there 
was no flutter in her cheeks or in her voice ; 
the latter was low, and sweet, and steady. 

“Thank you; I will send you up some to- 
morrow.’’ 

I had determined to leave the next morning, 
but my plans underwent a sudden reversion. 
I watched her as she went down the road, and 
noticed her dress and figure for the first time. 
There was a singular fitness about both. She 
wore a lawn dress scattered with small brown 
sprigs, and a brown straw bonnet with a green 
ribbon gathered across it. She was small and 
delicately moulded, and her walk was rapid 
and graceful, not elegant. 

She had just passed out of my sight, and I 
was watching the twilight which lay on the 
distant hills, as God’s love overlies our human- 
ity, when the waiter returned. He was sur- 
prised to find me alone in the parlor, but I ex- 
plained my interview with the lady, and learned, 
through him, that she had resided with her 
aunt, an infirm old lady, for the last year, that 
she had come from the city, and taught the 
district school until it was broken up by the 
new academy, and he had been greatly sur- 
prised, the week before, at her application for 
the washing of any strangers who might be 
visiting at the hotel. He was disposed to be- 
friend her, because his sister had attended her 
school. ‘And she’s a lady, to be sure,’’ he 
ulded, “though it’s a dreadful come-down to 
take in washing." 





She was a lady ; therefore the ‘‘coming down’ 
hadn’t hurt her, I thought to myself, as I in- 
quired her name. 

‘*Miss Janet Mathews, sir. She lives in the 
little yellow house jest at the corner of Moss 
Lane. You may have seen it from your side 
window.”’ 

She was the heroine of my wash-tub! 


**Oh, sir, I beg that you will excuse me.’’ 

‘There is no need of it. You have grazed 
your arm.’’ And I pointed to the delicate flesn 
scratched and frayed by the edge of the bar. 

‘*That is no matter, but I might have broke. 
it, if you had not caught me.”’ 

It was late in the afternoon, more than a 
week subsequent to my first meeting with Janet 
Mathews, that I came suddenly upon her at 
the corner of a field which opened out of a 
little belt of woods not far from her home. 
An apple-tree, its branches laden with small, 
yellow early apples, grew close to the bars of 
the fence, and she had mounted on top of these 
in quest of some of the fruit; but she had only 
a very precarious foothold, and had lost her 
equilibrium, and would have fallen to the 
ground, had I not suddenly arrested her de- 
scent. I filled her small work-basket with the 
apples, which she was in hopes ‘‘ Aunt Minerva, 
who was an invalid, might relish.’’ 

**No, I will carry them for you,” as she put 
out her hand for the basket, with many thanks 
for my kindness. ‘‘I am very fortunate in hav- 
ing your company for the rest of the walk.’’ 

**You were, Mr. Grayson?’’ with a quick 
upleap of the shy brown eyes; and then I read 
the next thought which struck her—that I had 
called about the washing. 

‘*T am an abrupt sort of man, Miss Mathews, 
and I will explain my errand at once. I have 
a friend and college classmate, from whom I 
yesterday received a letter informing me that 
he wished to obtain a teacher for the English 
department in the seminary of which he is 
principal. This is a rare opportunity for one 
who is disposed to accept it, as the school is 
located a few miles from New York, in the 
midst of most delicious scenery. My friend, 
his wife, and their half dozen teachers form a 
company of highly-cultivated Christian people, 
such as one is not often thrown amongst. The 
salary for the nine months is five hundred dol- 
lars. It struck me that the situation might 
please you—at least, there could be no harm 
in offering it to you.” 

‘*Oh, Mr. Grayson, how can I thank you ?”’ 
Ske broke down here, and I let her ery softly. 
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I had, three weeks before, visited my class- 
mate for a day, and heard himself and his wife 
discuss the probability of a vacancy’s occurring 
in the English department of their school. I 
was revolving im my mind some method in 
which I might serve my little heroine of the 
wash-tub, when this conversation recurred to 
my mind, and I wrote to my classmate imme- 
diately. He was under some obligations to 
me, and there was no difficulty in procuring 
the situation for Janet Mathews. 

We had reached the gate of the little yellow 
cottage before she spoke again. ‘‘ Will you 
come in?’ And I knew that she desired it. 

It was a little old-fashioned parlor, corre- 
sponding with the exterior of the house, into 
which she ushered me. A dark ingrain carpet, 
a few chairs, a lounge, and a table strewn with 
books were the chief features of the parlor 
furniture. We sat down here together, and 
talked just as if we were old friends. I learned 
her history in a few words. Her father had 
been a merchant, and the sudden discovery of 
his failure and business ruin through the ras- 
cality of his partner had occasioned his death. 
Janet was his only child, tenderly beloved and 
cared for, especially so because she was the 
image of the mother whom she could not re- 
The young girl was left entirely de- 
She had come 


member. 
pendent on her own resources. 
to her father’s only surviving sister, whose hus- 
band had died a few years before, leaving her 
in declining health, with nothing but the little 
yellow-brown homestead which had sheltered 
his boyhood. I knew the rest of the story— 
how her aunt had gradually become a confirmed 
invalid, how the academy had absorbed her 
school, until, with poverty, well nigh starva- 
tion, staring them in the face, Janet had ap- 
plied to the hotel for some washing. All this 
she told me, that summer afternoon, sitting in 
that small parlor, with her sweet, earnest face 
looking up to mine, till the longing and the 
yearning to gather it up close to my heart was 
almost more than I could bear. O Janet! Janet! 

‘And you are pleased with this situation, 
and I may write to my friend that you will 
accept it ?”’ 

‘*T did not suppose that the future held any- 
thing so good in store for me; and now I can 
hire a girl to remain with Aunt Minerva, and 
go out into new life and work.”’ 

She said this more to herself than to me, with 
her hands lying in her lap, and her slender, 
small-jointed fingers fluttering in and out 
amongst each other, like young birds trying 
their wings for the first time. 
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‘The term does not commence until the first 
of September, so you have more than two 
months of leisure on your hands, during which 
I should like to engage your services.”’ 

‘*As your washerwoman, Mr. Grayson? | 
thought that I was duly installed in that posi- 
tion.”’ And a laugh ran out of her eyes and 
gleamed about her lips, showing me what 
springs of light and gladness there were in her 
nature, 

‘But I wish, with your permission, to change 
it. You have studied French ?’ 

waht ty 

** And I do not even read it. Will you con- 
sent to take me for your pupil, twice a week, 
during the next two months ?’’ 

She hesitated and blushed, and an inward 
smile made a kind of flickering light and sweet- 
ness about her lips. But it was all satisfactorily 
settled before I left, and I was Janet Mathews’s 
pupil after this—not simply in French, though, 
for I think we did not make very rapid progress 
in this, but I was her pupil in all that vast 
kingdom of emotions and intuitions of feeling 
and affections where woman’s strength and 
glory lie, and where man’s pride must ever 
learn of her humility. And so I came, up- 
saddled and reverent, before the threshold of 
a true woman’s soul, and, day after day, new 
springs flew back, and I walked under stately 
arches, and through graceful corridors, and 
among trees hanging thick with gold and pur- 
ple fruits, until I began to have some concep- 
tion of the true measure and stature of per- 
fected womanhood. Oh, Janet, my little cottage 
girl, Janet Mathews! She had no idea of all 
she was doing for me during those long summer 
days, which are like great censers hung up ii 
my memory, and sending their fragrance over 
all the years. 

We had frequent rides and rambles into the 
woods, and here, sitting under the shadows of 
the forest trees, or near some little stream, 
whose crystal skeins were tangled and frayed 
by the stones over which they wound, Janet 
Mathews and I talked together. I see her now, 
her sunbonnet on her lap, and her restless fin- 
gers at play with the strings, while that fair, 
pale, wistful face is looking up to mine, bright 
or tender, reverent or sad as was the topic we 
conversed on, for we talked on every conceiv- 
able subject, from the scenery about us, the 
glimmer of sunshine, or the flutter of a bird’s 
wing, and of the world, and the great and 
solemn problems which underlie all destinies, 
of life and death, of things present and things 
to come, and of God, in whose knowledge and 
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MY WIFE, AND WHERE I FOUND HER. 
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love all things shall be made plain and per- 
fected. But she was not always grave—my 
little country girl. There were quick currents 
of gladness and mirth in her nature, which 
flashed out more and more as her life took on 
fairer hues, and her low, running laugh would 
bubble over her lips, and the echoes among the 
hills would catch it up and toss it back and 
fourth as though they loved it. She was full of 
quick impulses, but these had become living 
principles, and her character rested on a solid 
foundation of truth—truth in word, in action, 
in heart. She was not perfect, but her life was 
nourished from the fountain of all perfectness 
—Janet was a Christian in heart and life. 

It was an afternoon, among the last of the 
summer, when I walked into the sitting-room 
of the cottage in the lane. 
that I should rap, for Janet had caught sight 
of me at the open door, and two arch little 
dimples, imbedded in either cheek, revealed 
themselves, as she welcomed me in her quiet, 
ladylike way. 

“You see, Mr. Grayson, auntie has taken a 
notion that she will try her hand at some knit- 
ting, she’s so improved of late, and I’m wind- 


There was no need 


ing the yarn, under her inspection,’’ 

How pretty she looked, standing there, in 
her neatly fitting blue muslin dress, a new 
one, Which harmonized with her delicate com- 
plexion, winding the skein of blue woollen 
yarn which she had slipped over the backs of 
acouple of chairs. Her aunt sat in one corner 
—adrooping, mild-faced little woman, but thin 
and faded by care and illness. So I sat down 
in the chintz-cushioned arm-chair, and chatted 
with both the women, and watched the ball, 
as it grew in size and comeliness under those 
slender fingers, and the wind stirred the quince- 
tree at the window, and the sunshine laughed 
along the corners of the low ceiling, just as it 
had laughed a century before, and the yarn 
ran in a swift blue current over Janet’s fingers. 

At last, I said to her: ‘‘See here, my child, 
you will grow fatigued, standing there, before 
you get through with the skein. Sit down, 
and let me hold it for you.”’ 

I had never addressed her so familiarly be- 
fore, but, some how, she looked so fair, and 
pure, and childlike, with her delicate profile 
half turned towards me, and her face settling, 
every few moments, into a puzzled seriousness 
over her ball, that the words came unconsciously 
tomy lips. She did not answer me, only her 
eyes flashed up a moment in my face, and then 
filled with tears. She sat down quietly, and 
finished winding the skein, while her aunt told 
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some story of an old-fashioned knitting strife 
in her girlhood. 

‘* What is it, Janet ?”’ 

I asked her this question as we stood together 
in the front door, after she had finished her 
task. 

**It was the name my father used to call me. 
I never have heard it since he went away. Oh, 
say it again, Mr. Grayson !”’ 

She was just like a child now, with that 
pleading face, which stirred my soul to take 
her up and fold her to my heart. 

‘Janet, I will say the words again, if you 
will call me once by my name—the name I 
have not heard from the lips of a woman since 
my mother died.’? She bowed her head, and 
I knew why she did not speak to me. I laid 
my hand on her hair, shining like brown meshes 
in the sunbeams. ‘‘ My child, my little Janet, 
may the Lord God bless you, and cause the 
light of His countenance to shine upon you!’’ 

There was a little silence. 

‘* Nathaniel !’’ 

It fluttered timidly out of her lips, and dropped 
into my heart, and the sound is there still. 

‘*The sunshine is warm, but there is a breeze 
in the tree-tops, and it is cool off there among 
the meadows, under the apple-trees. It is a 
shady walk, if we go round by the creek. Will 
you get your bonnet, Janet ?’’ 

And Janet went. 

We sat down in the long grass under the 
apple-trees. A part of the field had been 
mowed the day before, and the air was full of 
the sweet scents of the crushed flowers. 

‘*Isn’t it delicious ?’’ asked Janet, taking off 
her bonnet. 

‘Yes. Death often yields more sweetness 
than life. I said this, to-day, in order to com- 
fort myself, when I remembered that only two 
days more of this blessed summer remained to 
me.”’ 

**Only two more !”’ 

A quick start, a tone of deep regret empha- 
sized the words. 

“That is all, and I had a letter from my 
friend, the principal of the seminary to which 
you are engaged, stating that he should like 
you to be there by the eighth. I cannot bear 
the thought that I must give up my little 
teacher so soon.”’ 

‘*T shall have no more such easy teaching.” 

She said it sadly, and tremulously, too, as 
though she dared not trust her voice. 

‘*T owe you more than | do all my other 
teachers, Janet. You have done me the most 
good.”’ 
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‘7, Mr. Grayson ?”’ 

** Yes, for you have shown me what a true, 
noble, self-sustained woman may be in all cir- 
cumstances, because you have redeemed and 
consecrated life to me once more—because you 
have restored my lost faith in woman.” 

**T cannot tell 
how I have done this, Mr. Grayson,’’ she fal- 


Her soul rose into her face. 


tered, 

**No matter; but now my heart is sad with 
the thought of losing my little teacher; I want 
to be her pupil always, to learn daily new les- 
sons of woman’s grace, and truth, and loveli- 
ness, such as all men need, from her lips and 
her life.” 

Her head dropped till her breath fluttered 
the dandelion blossoms she had gathered and 
strewn in her lap. I took her small, slender 
hands in mine. ‘‘ Will you take me, Janet, to 
be your pupil, not for days, or months, or terms, 
but for life.’’ 

And God and I heard Janet Mathews make 
a whispered answer. 

‘* Nathaniel! Nathaniel!’ she said, a little 
while after, with her sweet tones winding their 
“Itisa 
soft, sweet, gliding name; how your mother 
must have loved it !’’ 

And then I told her how I had seen her for 
the first time from my chamber window, that 
summer morning, three months ago, when I sat 
there under the burden of my newly found 
wealth, with no heart to be gathered into mine; 
no other life added to my own, to enrich, and 


caresses in and out of the syllables. 








complete, and satisfy it; lonely, unloved, and 
rich; and I told her all my vague fancies and 
conjectures as I watched her bending over her 
work, 

‘* And you found your ideal over a wash-tub! 
What a terribly unromantic heroine!’’ And 
a laugh ran in merry gurgles out of her lips, 
But she grew serious ina few moments. “It 
cost me a struggle, a short but a sharp one, 
though, to go up to the hotel and apply for 
that washing.” 

‘*My brave, noble girl, I know it must. But 
if you had not done it, we might have gone 
apart all the days of our lives.” 

‘And you will take me, Nathaniel, you, so 
cultivated, fastidious, and almost a millionaire, 
me without a dollar in the world, and whom 
you found over a wash-tub ?”’ 

‘*And finding there my own lily, I was s 
richer man than all the gold in my uncle’s cot 
fers made me.”’ I said this with her head 
lying on my shoulder, and her little hands 
crushed up in mine, while the day was going, 
with its golden feet, over the far off hills; going 
to meet the night. 

At last we rose up and went home. Our 
hearts have been at home with each other ever 
since. 

Little Janet is my wife now, and all she has 
been to me of strength, and rest, and healing, 
of grace, and refreshment, and beauty, of truth, 
of faith, and of love, is it not all written in the 
book of His remembrance ? 
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BEHNAVIOR CORRECTED. 


CODE OF DEPORTMENT FOR BOTH SEXES, 


FRIENDSHIP AND ACQUAINTANCE are to be dis- 
tinguished from each other in worldly affairs. 
Acquaintances sometimes become the deposi- 
taries of secrets which should be even guardedly 
told to friends. Be wary how you treat a mere 
acquaintance, that you do not place your affairs 
in his hands, and on the slightest rupture re- 
gret having reposed in him too much confidence. 
Acquaintances made at convivial meetings are 
cenerally as hollow as the meetings themselves. 
Under the temptations of hospitality, men con- 
fide in each other more than wisdom would 
dictate, and the ‘‘ evening’s diversions’’ do not 
always ‘‘ bear the morning’s reflections.’’ 

Homety Partigzs.—There is a class of recrea- 
tions that cannot be too much praised, and 





which peopie in middle class life are very apt 
in making as nearly perfect as possible. These 
are Christmas gatherings, birthday and other 
feasts, and friendly tea-drinkings, where com- 
fort and hospitality reign before fashion. Yet, 
though fashionable arrangements do not exten 
sively prevail in these, what we hint at, as 
necessary in social gatherings of a higher kind, 
is not to be neglected here. Politeness of 
manner, affability of temper, decorum, and pro- 
per taste in dress are things to be considered; 
for, though you are not required to observe 
strictly fashionable rules, but to enjoy yourself 
in body and mind, much of the comfort depends 
on the observance of trifles ; and we advise all 
who love these unpretending entertainments 0 
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study their behavior as much in these cases as 
they would for more fashionable assemblies, 
Ease should be preferred to starched formality, 
but boorishness should not disgrace the famil- 
iarity which is offered by the host, and expected 
from the guest. 

HosrirA.iry goes hand in hand with polite- 
ness. When you invite friends, do not treat 
your own invitation so lightly that it shall 
appear you do not value your company. Study 
to please and to afford enjoyment, and, in a 
modest manner, let your guests see that you do 
study them, and their pleasure will be en- 
hanced, 

Hurny.—A man of sense never exhibits haste, 
A thing done in a hurry is not likely to be well 
done. Some men of business pride themselves 
on being always pressed for time, they think it 
displays activity of mind ; but, on the contrary, 
itexhibits weakness and vulgar breeding. Ease 
of action does not imply sluggisliness of mind, 
nor does undue haste betoken importance. 

Imrration.—There are few who can resist the 
tendency of human nature to imitate. Let one 
young man of a group take to swearing, and 
the rest of his juvenile friends will immediately 
follow the practice. I have known the style of 
conversationin a complete circle of acquaintance 
to be changed by the peculiarities of one of its 
members; impressed with those peculiarities, 
the rest have set about aping him to the best of 
their poor abilities, and succeeded in making 
themselves ridiculous. There is a passage in 
Hibberd’s story of ** Cloribel’”’ 
offer here as a motto for every sensible youth, 


which we would 


“Be thyself and none other, and we will love 
thee, whatsoe’er thou art.’’ Imitate the per- 
fections, not the vices; the excellenves, rather 
than the blemishes of a man; but preserve 
your indiviauality as far as you are able. 
Ixtropvctions should be performed with great 
grace and judgment. Be careful, too, whom 


I have seen more than one 


you introduce ; 
friend ruined by an ill-judged introduction. It 
is a common blunder to introduce persons in 
the street. If you meet an acquaintance when 
you have a friend on your arm, bow and pass 
on with a ‘‘ good-day,”’ or similar greeting, 
unless there be special reasons for halting. We 
only reprobate street introductions as a rule. 
There are exceptions to that as to ail rules. We 
have once or twice been mortified by a sudden 
introduction on a door-step. Consider time and 
place. 
ask permission of a friend before you introduce 
him to another; and a lady must be introduced 
to a gentleman, not a gentleman to a lady. 


It is necessary, too, in most cases, to 


BEHAVIOR CORRECTED. 
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Ixvirations.—A writer on etiquette says on 
this subject: ‘‘ When you ask a person to din- 
ner, let it, if possible, be done a week or ten 
days in advance; because to ask a person only 
a day or two days before looks as if you had 
been disappointed of somebody else, and had 
asked him as a mere stop-gap. A short invita- 
tion is only allowable for off-hand parties, or 
with strangers who are passing through a town. 

‘* When you invite a person to dinner, or any 
other party at your house, specify only one day. 
Don’t say you will be glad to see him on either 
of two days, as Tuesday or Wednesday next. 
And why? Because this person may not wish 
to dine with or visit you at all; and so far from 
a choice of days being thought an act of kind- 
ness, it may be considered one of servility, if 
not rudeness. Always state only one day; and 
let the invitation, like the answer, be unequi- 
vocal. 

‘*Invitations for several weeks in advance 
are almost as bad as invitations for alternate 
days; because long invitations convey the im- 
pression that the inviter is desperately ill off for 
guests, and wishes to insure a number at all 
risks. 
that it is not his pleasure or convenience that 


The person invited is also apt to feel 


is consulted; and to raise a feeling of this kind 
is anything but consistent with true politeness. 

‘*The receiver of an invitation has a duty to 
perform as well as its giver. It is incumbent 
on him to say yes or no at once—not to allow a 


The 


a delay on his part looks as if 


post or a day to elapse before answering. 
reason is obvious : 
he were waiting fora better invitation before he 
made up his mind. Not tosend a speedy reply, 
therefore, is one of the worst pieces of breed- 
ing of which a man can be guilty. It is also 
not using the inviter well; for a dinner party 
usually consists only of a certain number, and 
if you cannot accept the invitation, say so, in 
order that time may be allowed to invite an- 
other person in your place. Let the answer, 
also, be distinct; no uncertainty is allowable ; 
and if the invitation be accepted, let it be kept. 

‘“‘The answer to an invitation should be di- 
rected to the lady of the house.”’ 

An invitation may be refused, or you cannot 
have a will of your own; but the refusal should 
be couched in the kindest, briefest, and most 
polite terms. 

Jestinc.—Never make sport of the failings 
or peculiarities of another. Such things are 
common, but not the more admirable. If a 
joke is levelled at you, do not suffer your tem- 
per to get the worse of you, but join in the 
laugh good-temperedly, and the jester will be 
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beaten by your good humor. Jests are not al- 
ways vulgar, and are allowable with familiar 
friends, but never with strangers, and always 
without personality or ill feeling. 
Lapigs.—Some coxcombs pride themselves 
on their female acquaintance, and talk freely to 
their convivial friends of them. This is a de- 
testable vice, and at once stamps a man as base 
and cowardly. Others affect a contempt for 
women, and treat them slightingly. Such con- 
duct is, at the least, unmanly, and generally 
springs from a puffed-up conceit. Detference is 
due to woman in every station of society, and 


is a characteristic of the true gentleman. 


THE TWO 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY D. L. 


Paris is a rich city, and proud of its riches. 
It has heaps of gold and a great abundance of 
rubies and diamonds. Its treasures are count- 
less, its luxuries boundless. Its wide-spread 
mantle wants but one thing to complete its 
splendor, and that is—flowers. It would hardly 
be believed that there is a scarcity of flowers in 
Paris; but it is true, nevertheless. It has fewer 
flowers than precious stones. That Queen of 
the world could more easily encircle her brow 
with brilliants and emeralds than with daisies 
and orange-blossoms. To be sure, there is a 
flower-market in this opulent city, where the 
ladies of the nobility procure their elegant 
camelias. The botanist goes there for his rare 
tulip, and the grisette to pluck a sweet-scented 
gillyflower. But these flowers, like many other 
Parisian productions, have but a fictitious exist- 
ence; they are temporarily supported by the 
artificial heat introduced into the pots, but soon 
droop and fade away. The purchaser, who 
thought he possessed a living and healthy 
bloom, finds, upon his return home, that he is 
the owner of a sickly, faded flower—a fit em- 
blem of the fleeting pleasures of the world. It 
should be added, for the credit of Paris, that 
there are also several magnificent temples dedi- 
cated to Flora. In some of the most magnifi- 
cent streets of the city may be seen splendid 
stores, kept by beautiful and bewitching young 
ladies, in which there are handsome miniature 
altars erected to this goddess. There you will 
tind the budding rose, whose tints resemble the 
first blush of a modest maiden; the lily—em- 
blem of purity—with its golden petals and 
alabaster cups; the moss-rose, the favorite 
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Leavinc Company.—French leave is the fash- 
ion now-a-days in good society, and we should 
hope will continue so. By this method, you 
slip out, shake hands quietly and unobserved 
with the host and hostess, and the party goes 
on undisturbed; otherwise the movement of 
one is frequently the signal for the movement 
of another, and the party is broken up prema- 
turely. I have seen, in homely assemblies, a 
sedate matron retire to dress, and reappear 
with bonnet and shawl on to shake hands with 
the whole company. Nothing can be more 
vulgar or detrimental to the life of a party, 
however unpretending its character. 


ROSES. 
DALTON, 


flower of the poets; in a word, a representative 
of the whole vegetable kingdom. There you 
will find a cloud of incense from which the 
garland of the queen of flowers gathers its per- 
fume. Still, the supply of flowers is greatly 
disproportionate to the other luxuries of the 
French metropolis. Winter flowers, especially, 
are very rare, and botanists alone know the 
great labor which their production costs. They 
require a pent-up heat, of even temperature, and 
the most unwearied watchfulness and attention. 

M’lle Pascaline Benoit was one of the most 
renowned florists in Paris. She was an enthu- 
siast in her profession. She was quite poor, 
but she cultivated her flowers with a poetie 
zeal which excited the admiration of all whe 
knew her. Her little garden, situated at the 
outskirts of the city, always contained some 
prodigy of the vegetable kingdom. 

It was midwinter. A fine equipage drew up 
and stopped in front of Pascaline’s door. A 
fine-looking matron and a charming young lady 
alighted from the carriage. It was the Mar- 
chioness de Regenial and her daughter. 

‘*‘ Mademoiselle,’’ said the Marchioness, ‘‘my 
daughter is to be married the day after to- 
morrow, and we wish a white rose for her wed- 
ding-dress. I am told that you have one.” 

‘“* Yes, I have two,’’ replied Pascaline. 

‘*Can I see them ?”’ asked the noble lady. 

‘*Certainly,’’ was the response ; and the twe 
visitors were conducted to a beautiful rose-bush 
bearing two half-blown roses, which shed a most 
delicious perfume. 

‘“‘Can’t I have both of them ?’’ inquired the 


Marchioness. 
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THE TWO WHITE ROSES, 





’ 


‘* No, madame,’’ answered Pascaline, with a 

sigh; ‘‘one of them is already promised.” 
‘*Then I will take this one. What is the 

price ‘aie 

“Two louis.” 

Send the rose to my 


” 


‘* Here is the money. 
hotel, Rue Saint Honoré 

Pascaline bowed politely, and reconducted 
her wealthy customers to the door of her hum- 
ble abode. 

‘How fortunate!’’ thought she. ‘‘ Forty 
francs! With this sum I can pay my rent, 
and save myself from being turned out. O my 
dear mother!” she exclaimed, ‘‘from thy happy 
place in heaven, thou still guardest and pro- 
tectest thy daughter !’’ 

That night was one of sadness to Pascaline. 
It was the eve of the anniversary of the death 
of her mother, a good and pious woman, who 
had cultivated in her daughter two chaste 
affections—love of God and love of flowers. 
She wept as she reflected upon the last mo- 
ments of that adored mother, whom God had 
Death 
The weep- 
The dying 


called to himself. It was a cold night. 
had already seized upon its victim. 
ing daughter sat by the bedside. 
mother said, in a faint but sweet voice— 

‘** Pascaline, are our white roses still living ?”’ 
” 


“Yes, mother, 
“Then bring them to me, that I may enjoy 


was the reply. 
them once more.”’ 

The daughter brought them. They were two 
beautiful full-blown roses upon one branch. 

The doctor said that the odor of these flowers 
night injure the patient. 

‘*No, never mind,’”’ she said; ‘these roses, 
like my child, will live long after me. Pasca- 
line, give me one of them. Bury this one with 
me.’’ A few minutes afterwards, she breathed 
her last. 

While she lay a corpse, the rose was placed 
in her hand; but, as the dead body was placed 
in the coffin, the leaves of the flower fell off. 
She was buried, and the grave had scarcely 
elosed when the daughter made a solemn vow, 
as chaste and tender as the heart that inspired it. 

The night was thus passed in prayer and filial 
remembrance. Next morning, she resumed her 
daily task in the garden. She recollected that 
she had engaged to send a rose to the Mar- 
chioness, and she went to pluck it; but—sad 
to relate—one of the flowers had withered 
away. But a single rose now remained. 

The proprietor came and demanded the pay- 
ment of his rent. 

‘*Sir,”’ said Pascaline, ‘‘I am unable to pay 
you,’’ 

27* 








‘* How is that ? 
landlord, reminding her of the two louis which: 
lie had learned she had received from the Mar 
chioness. 


You have mouey,’’ said the 


The white rose 
The money is to be 


‘That is no longer mine. 
has withered and died. 
returned,” 

‘*But here is another rose remaining ; why 
not send it ?”’ 

**That is already promised; all the gold in 
the world would not purchase it !’’ 

‘*Then,’’ responded the irritated proprietor, 
I can't 
allow tenants to occupy my property for no- 
thing.”’ 

‘*You shall be obeyed,’’ answered the girl, 


‘*vou must prepare to leave at once. 


calmly. 

The Marchioness, upon receiving the money 
which she left with Pascaline the day before 
hastened to the garden for the purpose of learn 
ing why the rose had not been sent. She wa- 
informed that Mlle. Benoit had just gone ou! 
with a white rose in her hand. The Marchi 
ness turned and saw her walking down the 
street. Prompted byycuriosity to see where 
she was going to, she resolved to follow her. 

Pascaline entered a cemetery. She knelt at 
the grave of her mother; and, after planting 
the rose upon it, she exclaimed: ‘*O my mo 
ther! accept this pledge of my remembrance ! 
Receive this flower which thou lovedst so much, 
and which my own hands have cultivated fo: 
thee. Intercede for thy poor child, who is thi- 
day without protection or hope!’? And with 
her tears she bedewed the wooden cross, which: 
was the only monument that marked the rest- 
ing-place of that beloved mother. ‘ 

The Marchioness, moved to tears, retired 
unperceived. 

Next day, Pascaline was preparing to leave. 

‘* Where are you going ?’’ inquired her com- 
panions. 

‘*T must leave you,’’ was the reply 

“were 

** Because I can’t pay my rent.” 

‘‘ But your rent is paid for two years.” 

**Ts it possible ?”’ 

‘* Yes; here is the receipt.”’ 

Pascaline was astounded ; but she soon com 
prehended the pleasant truth. That evening. 
a well-dressed servant delivered her the follow- 
ing note, inclosing two hundred louis :— 


‘“Mapemorsette: I know all. I know you 
have given to your mother the flower with whic! 
I wished to adorn my wedding-robe. I have a 
mother whom I adore, and can appreciate your 
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brance. I hope you will not refuse me this 











maternal devotion. I therefore take this op- t! 
portunity of expressing my sympathy with you privilege of commencing my married life by b 
in such heartfelt proof of filial affection. Please honoring filial piety. Your sincere friend, p 
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CHAPTER VII. something that will make you wish you was Li 

SHE TAKES A LITTLE BOUND-GIRL TO LOVE AND back in the poor-house where you belong. ye 
CHERISH. Go out in the garden and get me a couple of : 

Mercy! what acrash! something ’s gone to them peach-sprouts, and come in and take off ‘ 
smash in that kitchen now. O dear! I’ve no your vandyke. Stop, I won’t hear a word! ti 
peace of my life! I’ve had that bound-girl in don’t try to interrupt me, you ill-mannered I: 
the house a week, and it pears to me a centu- child. March, and be sure you get good stout hi 
rion. Tired as I am, I must trot down and see ones, or I "Il go myself; go along, this instance! ar 
what ’s gone, before she has a chance to hide Humph! rather slimpsy sprouts; but they'll 
the pieces. do, I guess. Now, Miss, off with that vandyke. a 
What have you broke now, Caturah? Don’t | What? where? Oh, Mr. Greyson’s dog did it, he 
tell me you hain’t broke nothing; I heard it as did he? A likely story! humph! a dog break- fa 
plain as day. Lord-a-mercy! if it isn’t that ing a soup-tureen. What’s that? sneaked in, he 
soup-tureen that I paid eighteen shillings for before you knew it, and got his nose in it, and al 
only the otherday. The boarders will go with- knocked it off the table? Hum! a likely story. po 
out soup now for one while, if it is cheap feeding. But it pays, at all events—better ’n whipping be 
And how am I going to get the worth of itout | you, much as I ache todo it. If Mr. Greyson’s br 
of you, my little baggage? you’ve no wages to dog broke the tureen, Mr. Greyson ’ll pay for ve 
keep back, and you’ve nothing to detach. it, of course. He’s a gentleman, and always di 
Pretty economy it was taking you in place of a does what’s right about money matters. | dis 
good stout hired girl, and doing the heft of the shali tell him just how it occurred, and charge in, 
work myself for the sake of having some good it in his week’s account. But, mind, I don't th. 
out of you some time, and you’ve destroyed believe you, not a word you speak, you naughty, pu 
nuvre’n your head’s worth the first week of | deceitful child! Do you know what an awful af 
your coming. How am I going to get back my thing it is to tell a lie? Did nobody ever read th: 
eighteen shillings, I say? I’ll get it out of | to you the story out of the Bible about Annan- up 
your back ; yes, Misa, I'll see what virtue there nias and Sophia? how they were struck dead pnd 
is in whips ; and I’ll half starve you to make upon the spot for telling a lie—a terrible, wicked sh. 
it up. Oh, you needn’t begin to whimper. lie. Ain’t you afraid the same thing will hap- ? 
You ’ll have something to cry for before night, pen to you for your— Good gracious, Mr. Lit th 
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tle, how you do surprise a person! What’s 
brought you down here into the meditaranean 





portions of my abode? Oh, no, not in the 
least! you haven’t decomposed me at all, and 
you needn't feel under the necessity of apolo- 
gizing. Some boarding-houses might not want 
their boarders to appear unsuspectedly in their 
kitchens, but I’m not one of that sort. If I 
have a fault, which the most of us have, more 
or less, it’s in being too superciliously neat. 
Caturah, look if there ’s any hot water to spare 
Yes, Mr. Little, you can have 
What was I doing with them 

Oh, you funny man! what do 


. 


in the boiler. 

all you like. 

peach-sprouts ? 
you suppose I was doing with them? nothing, 
But the awful troublesome 
about here; they ‘ll filbert the very chickens 
off the gridiron if they aren’t watched; and 
I’ve just been telling Caturah to keep these 


as yet. eats is 


sprouts handy, and the next time she catches 
‘em at any of their snooping jest to administer 
a good, smart categation tothem. You didn’t 
know but perhaps, as I ’d never had any babies 
of my own to spank, I was going to try my 
hand on little Caturah here! He! he! you'll 
be the death of me yet, with all your jokes, Mr. 
Little. Itrust you don’t mean that for a double 
intender. I’m very particular; I don’t make 
ita practice to joke with my gentlemen board- 
ers; for a young lady in my situation, you 
know, has to exercise a great deal of circumspec- 
tion. But you ’re so overpowering, Mr. Little, 
lalways have to smile at you. You ’re glad to 
hear it’s only the cats. Of course it’s the cats, 
and that dog of Mr. Greyson’s that’s just broken 
Caturah will get along well 
enough, if she only does as well as she knows 


my soup-tureen. 


how. 
father or mother, that I’ve took from the poor- 
house from motives of charity alone. I’ve 
always been renounced for my charitable dis- 
position; and I know of no way I could doa 
better deed than to take this poor thing to 
I’m 
young for such a responsibility, but I shall 
discharge it to the best of my ability. I can’t 
discharge this one as easy as I did Bridget, see- 
ing she’s bound to me by ties stronger than 
those of blood? He! he! what an inveterate 
punster you are! Go right straight along out 
“ this kitchen, or I sha’n’t get my work done 
this afternoon. You needn’t think of getting 
up a frolic with us girls. Dora’s gone out; 
ani I’m not to be pampered with. If you 
should try to put your arm around my waist, 
I should powder that curly head of yours with 
the flour-dredger. Caturah, run out and empty 


She’s a poor, deserted orphan, without 


bring up, and rear as if she was my own. 
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these scraps into the pig-pen, and pick up some 


chips as you come along back. No, indeed, 


sir, none of your frolicking down here. What? 
going? The water’s getting cold? It can be 


resuscitated with a little more, if it’s too cool. 
Don’t be ina hurry. Oh, well, go, if you must. 
But I guess if Dora was present you wouldn't 
be so pressed for time. Howsomever, I guess 
Mr. Bethuen don’t feel bad to see which way 
the wind blows. He's avery agreeable young 
man, in my opinion. So intellectual and so 
moral in all his faculties. A little silent and 
retiring, but most great men are said to be. 
He’s pious, if ever a young man was. Hey? 
especially when it’s pumpkin-pie. Oh, Mr. 
Little, you ’re too bad! he’s considerable of an 
eater, I’m aware; and he don’t pay much for 
his board, but he needs physical food to sustain 
his great spirituous efforts. If he wasn’t quile 
so humbly, I believe I1’d encourage his atten— 
Dear me! he’s gone, hot water and all. Well, 
I hope I made him a little jealous, any how! 
Caturah! Caturah! what are you so long about 
them chips for, you idle little good-for-nothing ! 


Don’t you presume to interfere, Dora Adams ! 
She hasn't been whipped half enongh yet, and 
out of her! 
There isn’t any of the boarders around now, 


I’m bound to have satisfaction 


and I’m going to give her enough to last her. 
Yell away, as loud as you please, you little 
catamount, you! there’s nobody to hear you, 
and go about telling of it to the neighbors. 
I’ve held in just as long as I can, and I’m not 
going tostop now. What has she done? She's 
Hasn’t Mr. Greyson gone 
and isn’t that 
corned beef that I bought a-spoiling in the bar- 
rel; and didn’t I forget myself, and come to 
dinner to day with only one of my pads in my 
dress, and the boarders a-tittering, and the 
potatoes boiled to pieces because I was so put 
out and flustrated with only this plaguey little 
thing to help me, doing everything wrong, and 
hurrying me so that [ had no time to tend te 
the most conspicuous portion of my toilet ! 
What has she done, indeed? If you was in 
the kitchen a little more, you wouldn’t have 
toask. A-curling your hair on your neck, aid 
sweeping and dusting with gloves on for fear of 
spoiling your pretty hands, and I a slaving in 
the kitchen to support you. Do you dare—de 
you dare to walk up dilapidately and take my 
whip out of my hands and break it up before 
my face and eyes? You think she’s been 
punished enough! do you? Yon don’t want 
people thinking and saying that I’m cruel and 


done everything ! 
and taken board at the hotel; 
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unjust to the orphan, for my sake. Oh, you ’re 
extremely considerate! but who’s going to 
know it, if you don’t tell of it yourself, and 
Mr. Be- 
thuen is reading in his room right overhead ? 
Why didn’t you tell me that in the first place ? 
She's deserved all she’s got, and more too; 
but, of course, I should have taken a more suit- 
able time to administer correction, if I’d have 


we the only souls about the house ? 


dreamed I was interrupting the studies of one 
Quit that snivelling, Caturah, 
don’t you know you’re inter- 


of my boarders. 
this instance ; 
rupting a minister of the gospel that’s going to 
be? and put your cape on your shoulders, and 
take this three-cent piece and go to the grocery 
and buy yourself some gingerbread, since you 
haven’t had any dinner. If anybody asks you 
what vou ’ve been crying about, you can let on 
as if you fell down and hurt you. Don’t you 
dare to tell ’em any other story, Miss, if you 
know what ’s best for yourself. Ain’t hungry, 
hey? Well, I guess you ’ll come to your appe- 
tite soon enough. You needn’t think because 
I’ve allowed Miss Adams to have her way this 
time, that it’s going to do you any good to be 
sulky. Dora, do you go up and ask Mr. Be- 
thuen if he knows what’s good fora burn. I 
don’t expect you to say that Caturah has scalded 
herself, but it won’t harm your conscience to 
intimidate as much, if it comes handy. 

If the dishes are washed and the floor swept, 
you can take your spelling-book and sit down 
till it’s time to put on the tea-kettle, Caturah. 
You sha’n’t have it to say that you’re over- 
worked. And be sure and call me down at five 
o'clock. 

Dear! dear! I hope I sha’n’t feel quite so irri- 
table after I’ve laid down a while and got rested. 
I did whip her rather hard, I must confess; but 
I was awfully out of temper about that padding, 
and Mr. Greyson’s leaving. He was one of my 
best boarders, and I did have faint hopes of— 
hi! ho! chances are getting fewer and fewer 
all the time; and to think of that impudent 
fellow asking me at the table if I wasn’t getting 
to be a little one-sided in my views of matters 
and things, and I never knew what he meant 
till I looked in the glass afterwards. It was 
enough to vex a saint. I didn’t think Dora 
had spunk enough to walk up, as she did this 
afternoon, and take that stick out of my hands 
and snap itintwo. Such a timid thing, afraid 
to say her soul ’s her own, and put upon by me 
as much as she is, I didn’t suppose would have 
the courage tointerfere. My! her eyes blazed 


like stars, and all for that little beggar. I see 
I hope Mr, 


I must use more circumspection. 











Bethuen was so emerged in study that he didn’t 
hear what was going on. I guess I il call Dora 
and tel! her she may go to Mr. Little’s stove 
and select that blue Thibet this afternoon. kh 
won't do to go too far. 


_—— 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SHE CASTS HER BREAD UPON THE WATERS, 


TuHINGs are in excellent trim, and I trust that, 
for once, the fates will smile upon my prospects, 
I’ve had so much vanity and vexation of spirit, 
lately, that I don’t feel as if I could put up with 
much more, without giving up, once for all. 
I’m getting as yellow as an old Leghorn, and 
I’ll have to hang myself in a bleach barrel, 
and press myself out, if | keep on wrinkling up 
But it won’t do to talk 


about brimstun when there’s ministers ex- 


the way I have lately. 
pected. It’s time he was here, now, and there 
is nobody in hearing to prevent my singing it 
as soon as I hear him come into the parlor, 
I’m going to strike up as if entirely unawase 
of his proximity, the instance I detect his foot- 
steps in the parlor; he ‘ll pause to listen; of 
course he ‘ll not interrupt me till I’m through, 
and being supposed to never dream of his pre- 
sence will render the effect much more power- 
ful. If he’s as green as I think he is, it will 


be just the thing. I’ve set it to the tune of 


”? which is his 


*Greenlind’s Icy Mountains, 
peculiar favorite, and my guitar accompanies it 

beautifully. 
Hark! that’s the hall door; he’s coming in, 
“Strike while the 
( Sings.) 


and now's the moment. 
iron is hot.”” Hum! 
From Penny ville to Boston, 
Which ocean breezes fan, 
You will not come acrost oe 
That equals this young man 
He points the road to ruin, 
A burning, shining light— 
His name is T. Bethnen 
Or Timothy, by right. 
The world’s deceitful pleasures 
They have no charm for him, 
He's laying up his treasures 
Where moths cannot get in, 
His grace it is amazing 
In one #0 very young; 
The Lord he's ever praising 
With sweetness on his tongue 
That heathen in the Ganges 
Their little children throw, 
His mind it near derauges 
To think it must be so; 
He shows *o much devotion 
It would not me surprise 
If o'er the raging ocean 
To rescue them he fies 
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Oh, how can helpless wimmen 
Support this noble youth? 
There's one whose name is Slimmens 
Would fly with him, in truth. 
She'd give a million dollars 
For his aspiring wings— 
She stitches all his collars 
And shirts and other things 


She's proud to be permitted 
To do her mite in this; 
Perhaps the socks she 's knitted 
May lead the path to bliss! 
** Her bread upon the waters”’ 
She casts “from pole to pole’ — 
Oh, would earth's sinful duushiers 
Would think about their soul! 


Instead of paints and ringlets 
And fleeting female cha: ms, 
Would sigh for angels’ wing!ets 
Aud saints’ protecting arms! 
Oh, had I T. Bethuer 
To ever point the way, 
I'd shun the road to ruin, 
And join the church to-day—y—y! 
For the land sake! 


you come from ? 


Mr. Little! where did 
I thought as much as could 
be that it was Mr.—in fact I hadn’t the least 
idea there was a living creetur nigh. I’ve just 
peen singing ‘*Greenland’s Icy Mountains”’ to 
keep up my choir-practice a little. Did you 
Well, the words were a little differ- 
I found ’em here on the 
I guess Dora must have 


hear me? 
ent in some parts. 

table in pencil-mark. 
composed ’em; she seems to be dreadful fond 
of that stiff-looking, mumble-mouthed young- 
ster. I shouldn’t be surprised if it made a 
A pretty couple they ’ll be to begin 
I suppose 


match. 
the world, neither of them a penny. 
he'll preach, and she’ll bleach, and the Lord 
will take care of them. And, really, I don't 
suppose Dora ’ll ever do any better. A desti- 
tute orphan like her don’t commonly have too 
many chances to throw away. I shall give her 
a bed and a set of dishes, and some pretty good 
clothes for her wedding outfit if I find out she 's 
really engaged. 

La, Mr. Little! how close you do set! 
posing some prying eyes should see into this 


Sup- 


bodoor, with you a setting so close to my side 
and trying to take my hand. The tonsorial 
world would immejetly say that if we wasn't 
engaged, we ought to be. But you needn't 
stir, upon that account, Don’t move—don't! 
Alvira Slimmens has a soul that scorns the 
Voice of scandal; besides, there isn’t a living 
ereature about to see or hear, or tell tales. Yeu 
might get your arm about my waist in spite of 
all I could do, and there'd be nobody to ily to 
My rescue. You're glad of it, for you’ve got 


something very particular to tell me? Oh, Mr, 











Little, don’t say it too unexpectedly, or you'll 
flustrate me so that I sha’n’t know what answer 
to make you. Of course I shall give my con- 
sent; but I don’t want to do it without a little 
Though I’ve long anticipated this 
moment, yet uow it is here, 1’m so—so happy— 


reflection, 


so delirium with emotion—dearest, may my 
head repose a moment upon your shoulder 
while I strive to recover my perceptive facili- 
ties ?— 

You are pleased to inform me that Mr. Be- 
thuen is not the only chance for dear little Dora 
to be settled in life? She’s confessed to you 
that she returned your love—she! I didn’t 
think she ’d have the immodesty—and you ’ve 
thought it proper to announce the engagement 
to me, as her friend and guardian, and to say 
that you’d like the wedding to come off New 
Year’s day if 7 think proper! Well, I must say, 
that’s rather hurrying up matters, for two 
children like you. Three weeks’ engagement ! 
If J promised to marry one of the masculine 
sex, 1’d impel him to wait three years instead 
of three weeks. Dora did object; but you was 
afraid she was overworking herself, and thought 
she might as well take you first as last, as you 
never expect to be worthy of her any how. You 
are a dreadful modest young man, Mr. Little, 
for a drygoods merchaut, and the best looking 
You knew Dora would 
But | 


don’t like your hinting about her being over- 


person in Pennyville. 
jump at the chance; anybody would. 
worked. I’ve done a good part by that girl, and 
I don’t bear her no ill-will now. If youandshe 
are a mind to get married, and will promise to 
board with me the first year, and take that 
front room and bed-room at eight dollars a 
week, why, as I can’t help it, I shall give my 
consent, and do all I can to help Dora about 
her sewing, and countenance the match by 
giving her a good wedding—and that’s the end 
of it. 
and see that she is provided with all she wants ? 


Of course you'll pay all the expenses, 
Well, just as you please about that. I’ve no 
doubt you ’re better able than a poor boarding- 
house female to do what’s handsome, and if 
you want to give a party, or anything, I’m 
willing to take the trouble of the arrangements. 
I’ve ever regarded you as an elder sister might 
a brother, and I trust you 'll feel free to do as 
you please. Dora bade you say how grateful 
she felt for all my kindness, and that she hoped 
still to remain with me, if it was as a boarder 
instead of a pardner? She’s a good little 
thing as ever lived—Dora is—and | don't find 
fault with her, if she has deserted me rather 
I wish you both well. 


unexpectedly. Going 
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to tell her the result of ourinterview? Go along, 
then, and don’t be silly ! 

There, snap went that string to my bow! 
theré ’s only one left now, which is the crook- 
edest stick of all. I might as well abandon 
everything else, and do what I can to enamel 
Mr. Bethuen. 
Barker I’ve recently heard was engaged to 
Philista Podd, where he spends so much of his 


Mr. Greyson’s gone, and Mr. 


evenings, and now Mr. Little has the audacity 
to come and tell me that he is going to marry 
Dora. I’ve seen it—I ’ve seen it, these weeks 
and weeks, that they were in love with each 
other, but I trusted some chance would break it 
up. Poor Dora! I suppose I ought to be glad, 
on her’account; but I can’t! it’s more than 
human nature is culpable of, to rejoice in her 
good luck. I never thought she’d make the 
best match in Pennyville! it all comes of her 
curls, and pink cheeks, and innocent, baby 
looks. Heigh-ho! There’s one consolation ; 
they ‘ll pay a good price for their board, and 
will be good company. I’d better put on a 
smiling face, and make the best of it, in a pe- 
culiary point of view, that’s all. 

I wonder what kept Timothy Bethuen from 
coming in, this evening, as he promised. If 
anything ’s wrong there, I'll give up and done 
I’m glad nobody but Mr. Little heard 


me singing them verses. He won't dare to 


with it. 


make fun of me now, since he’s an object for 
keeping me in good-humor. he'll 
likely forget all about it, his mind was so full 


Besides, 
of another matter. I was completely taken 
aback, when I saw it was him. The first of 
January! 
I was worth to stand in Dora Adams’s old 


heigh-ho! Didn’t I say I'd give all 


shoes ? 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE PROFESSOR AT THE TEA TABLE, 

Do you know what I’ve made up my mind 
to do, Dora? It’s to give you my wedding- 
dress. It’s just as nice as the minute it went 
into that trunk; nobody ’s ever seen it but 
you and me, and it can be fitted over for you 
beautifully. You remember I paid three dol- 
lars and a half a yard for that dress; it’s real 
brocade, and shines like silver; it ll be very 
becoming to your fair skin and golden hair, 
Oh, you needn't object to accepting it! Ican’t 
bear the sight of it; and it’s just yellowing 
and creasing up lying away as itdoes. I never 
expect to need it, now; if I marry, as I likely 


| 
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shall some time, it will not be to one who will 
wish to see me covered with the fineries and 
artificials of this world. A plain drab—or at 
most, an ashes of roses—will be more suitable 
to my new spear. The wife of a minister must 
not be a stumbling-block in the way of her 
husband, exposing herself to the remarks and 
distractions of the congregation. I shall dress 
very plain, after I’m married; I’ve been think- 
ing I should give up curls, but I'm not quite 
settled as to whether I shall or not. Ono! it 
ain't a bit too good for a person in your circum. 
stances; you’re to be the bride of a dry goods 
merchant, and must confirm to As position, 
That, and the silk he gave you, and your new 
Thibet for common occasions, will make a very 
pretty tournure,. 

Go up to that closet and unlock the trunk— 
here’s the key—and take the dress out and 
bring it in here. Let’s try it on, and baste it 
over, at once. You’ve no time to spare be- 
tween this and New Year's. And bring along 
the camfire-bottle off my bureau; I may have 
to have resource to it when | gaze once more 
That man was an awful 
lL hope 
to hear before I quit this lunatory spear that 


upon my bridal robe. 
villain, a scoundrel of the deepest dye. 
he’s met his death by hanging. He gave 
Mehitable Green the greatest triumph of her 
existence. She can’t pass me to this day, but 
she looks as if she wanted to put her thamb to 
If she didn't 
deem it vulgar, | haven’t the least doubt she'd 
do it. 

It’s a little broad across the shoulders and 
long in the skirt, but that’s better than being 
My fingers tremble so I can hardly 


her nose and wiggle her fingers. 


too small. 
baste it up; I don’t know what's the matter, 
but Lexpect that bound-girl’s wearing on my 
nerves ; of course it’s not fond memories of the 
past. I’m not so sentimental as I was before 
I came into this boarding-house. J think there's 
something about cooking vittals less congealing 
with sentiment than trimming bunnits. Be- 
sides, recently, I’ve had my attention called te 
topics of more serious consideration than the 
romantic dreams of thoughtless girlhood, After 
you’re married, Dora, and the fuss is over, 
and I’ve time to reflect upon it, I do not know 
but I shall join the church. 

There ’s a ring loud enough to start up that 
stupid Caturah, I hope. Eh? gentleman in 
tlhe parlor wants to see the mistress of the 
house. Astranger? Another boarder, maybe. 
Is my hair all right, Dora? I like to forget 
that I washed my face since I came up; hand 
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me that pink-saucer a minute. You go on with 
your basting while I go down and see what 
he wants, 

Good afternoon, sir. A remarkably fine day 
for this season of the year, sir. Yes, sir, I am 
the proprietor of this establishment, or the 
proprietoress I suppose I ought to say, he! he! 
sir. The femenine portion of community so 
seldom appear in a business capacity that I 
sometimes shrink from the responsibility of 
appearing as the head of so extensive and 
flourishing an establishment, especially as I am 
placed in an unprotected situation without 
father or brother, and feel myself young to 
assume so much, but must say, if I do say it 
myself, that I have generally given as much 
satisfaction as 

“Those that are older than me— 

Of many far wiser than me—” 
as dear dead Poe has it in his touching and 
graphical poem. But perhaps you are not fond 
of the Muses, and I will not seek to infuse 
my taste for them into the bosom of another. 
Well, really, sir, Ido not know, until I allow 
my memory to summon up and ascertain. A 
ood, sizeable room, with a fire? I’m _ very 
much crowded, at present, I may say; am re- 
luctantly impelled to refuse applications every 
day, so general a favorite has my hovse become. 
Did I understand you 
The reason 


However, I will see. 
that you were a single gentleman ? 
of my making what may seem a peculiar in- 
quiry, is that I do not accommodate families. 
if you wished a room for yourself, I might try, 
even if prompted to resign my own apartment 
Ah, in- 
May I 

Only 


for a season, until a vacation occurs. 

deed? a widower, without children? 

ask how long you have been afflicted? 
three years? I thought I perceived the traces 
of some settled melancholy still upon your fea- 
I have been—I know not whether for- 
tunately for myself or otherwise—gifted with 
sympathetic facilities which ever enable me to 
So that, 
really, I can hardly be said, in the common 
acceptation of the term, to take boarders. It 
is more as if I were surrounded by a family of 


tures. 


detect and console another’s sorrows. 


brothers. Of course, worldly prudence dictates 
to me to accept a merely nominal sum in return 
for the food and drink which I bestow; but 
food and drink for the body is not a//, sir; and 
I make no charge for that sisterly counsel and 
Nursing care which is invaluable. There is 
something in your countenance which interests 
me. I shall endeavor to furnish you such a 


If you have a chamber 


room as you desire. 
entirely to yourself, with a stiddy fire, and 








lights, my terms will be four dollars and a half 
a week, payable weekly. Doubtless you can 
obtain a room at the hotel for four dollars. But 
not a home—the paltry consideration of fifty 
cents a week is but small return for a home to 
him who stands in need of such. Doubtless 
you yourself feel this. Did you say what your 
business was ’—excuse me, but I have forgot- 
ten—and how long your stay in Pennyville will 
probably be. A professor of spiritus-phycology ? 
Dear me! you don’t say so! I’ve ever hada 
taste for phrenology, fizzleology, and all the 
Your stay will depend upon 
your success as a lecturer and the number of 
Then, no doubt, you will 
The people of 


kindred sciences. 


pupils you obtain ? 
the winter with 
Pennyville are noted for their patternage of 
lecturers and men of intellectibility. I, myself, 
aim but e pluribus unum, as our national emblem 


remain us. 


has it; I am one of many who represent the 
brain of this community, Allow me, in their 
name, to welcome you to our vicinity. You 
will not regret it, nor the price you will pay for 
board in my household. I have a number of 
young gentlemen in my family, and I shall en- 
deavor to induce them all to attend your course 
of lectures and become your pupils. When 
did you say I might expect you? You would 
like your room to be in readiness by tea-time, 
I will make the effort, sir. I fee! 
in serving you that I am serving the cause of 
Good afternoon, until we 


if possible ? 


spiritus phycology. 
meet again, ‘‘around the festal board,’’ as 
Byron has it. 

A new boarder, Dora! 
and clean sheets in Mr. Greyson’s room ; which 


l’ve ordered a fire 


I’m glad now, all things considered, he give 
up just as he did. He was such a cold, ob- 
serving person, I was always afraid of him; and 
the new boarder pays fifty cents a week more, 
and is so interesting. He wears specs, and a 
white cravat, and has a high forrid and a low 
voice, and is a widower, not over thirty years 
of age, and a professor! Professor of what? 
Why, of spiritus-physiology, or some such 
beautiful thing, I don’t precisely remember 
what. But his hair is as black as jet, and he 
has sich a sweet, solemn kind of a smile, he 
interested my feelings at once. I hope he ‘ll 
get a good class, so as to remain here as long as 
possible. I suppose he ’ll be only a transitory 
boarder, but ‘‘great oaks from little acorns 
grow,’’? and who can tell what may arise from 
his pausing in Pennyville and selecting this as 
his stopping-place ? 

Come to think, I believe I’d rather buy you 
a new dress out-and-out, and let this be just as 
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it is forthe present. There ’s a very nice piece 
of white satin at Parker's, which would just be 
the thing, and this brocade is rather heavy for 
you. Oh, you've cut into it, have you? Well, 
never mind; only I thought that what might 
be opprobrious to a minister's wife, might not 
be toa professor's. It was merely a fancy that 
occurred to—go ahead, now you've began, and 
make it as pretty as you can. 


Gentlemen, allow me to introduce to you 
Yrofessor Lankton, who has come among us 
for the interesting purpose of making our citi- 
zens familiar with the elevating and instructive 
science of spirituo-phycology. Professor Lank- 
ton, allow me to introduce to you my samily, as 
I take pleasure in terming it. 

“We're a band of brothers" — 

that is, all but myself and Dora, who are the 
sister spirits who minister to the wants of this 
interesting group. I feel that there will be a 
congeniality of sentiments between you. The 
advent of a person into our midst of the cha- 
racter of this stranger cannot but have an ele- 
vating influence upon our citizens. I have 
promised him that Pennyville shall give him a 
glowing welcome; and I believe that my own 
family will not be behindhand in extending its 
patronage to profound learning mingled with 
the modest timidity of real genius. I speak a 
word for this gentleman, who is now for the first 
time seated at this board. He ‘‘was a stranger, 
and I took him in.’”? Let him not discover to 
his sorrow that I have given too arduous encou- 
ragement. Mr. Smith, I believe you have the 
renting of our Town Hall. Give it to him for 
as moderate a compensation as you can in jus- 
tice to yourself. I myself have taken a season 
ticket for the first course of his lectures, and 
hope all those I see gathered around me will 
follow my example. If an unprotected female 
can afford to encourage the arts and finances, I 
am sure her brothers will not hesitate to follow 
in her footsteps. But, really, in my ardor, I 
had forgotten your tea, gentlemen. I will pour 
it now. Better late than never, if it is a little 
cold. Tea? Of course it’s tea—the best of 
young hyson. Oh, you couldn’t decide what 
particular style of beverage it was expected to 
be regarded? Perhaps, if you smoked a few 
less cigars, Mr. Porter, your taste would be 
more detective. What’s that? Tarts? No, I 
haven’t any tarts for tea, as I know of. I sup- 
pose you are trying to be funny at my expense. 
And I’m trying to be saving at yours? He’s 
only in jest, Professor. My family are ever in 
such good spirits—all life and emenation? 
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CHAPTER X,. 
THE DOUBLE WEDDING—MARRIED AT LAST! 


Wuo'p have thought it! Who would have 
thought it, Dora, that you and I should both 
be married upon the same day? Four weeks 
ago you were not even engaged—four days age 
1 wasn’t! and here we are actually dressing for 
the wedding! No mistake this time. The 
bridegrooms are in the house—in their own 
rooms, getting ready. If it wasn't that they 
were so near, and we had such circumstantial 
evidence of the truth of what's going to hap- 
pen, I should hardly durst to credit my own 
sensations. The fact is, I never have quite 
recovered from that shock—you know to what 
I allude—and I sometimes feel as if I was ina 
dream, especially as the time draws nigh, and 
the same sensations begin to agitate me as on 
that fatal night. 

You look heavenly, Dora, with your bridal 
veil, and curls, and that white silk. 1 wish] 
was half as handsome! I can afford to own it, 
now that we ’re both sure of a husband, though 
I never did consider myself as fair-complected 
as you. How tasty it was of Mr. Little to send 
to Lowell for them exquisite bouquets, one for 
each of us. He's a fine man, and I wish you 
good luck of him. Just pin my veil here, with 
this pearl pin, won’t you? Why, child, how 
cold your hands are, and you 're actually trem- 
bling! Well, I'll confess, I’m a good deal 
flustrated, but I don’t feel so agitated as all 
that. You’re as pale as a ghost. Was that 
Mr. Little speaking in the hall? Bless me, if 
you ain’t as red as a piny the minute you hear 
his voice! Set down and compose yourself. 
I’m afraid we shall make some blunder, if you 
don’t get a little composed, and I want things 
to go off in style this time. I want my revenge, 
this night, upon that old Mehitable Green, 
that’s made me a laughing-stock for the last 
two years. I’ve included her in the invita- 
tions a-purpose to enjoy her rage ; she'll be so 
mad she ’ll be fairly green, and yet she ’ll have 
to smile as sweet as a pitcher of molasses when 
she wishes me joy. There’s the men talking 
in the hall. No mistake this time, Dora. 


Lorp Bacon beautifully said, ‘‘If a man be 
gracious to strangers, it shows that he is 4 
citizen of the world, and his heart is no isiand, 
cut off from other islands, but a continent that 
joins them.” 
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DRAPERIES, CURTAINS, AND BLINDS. 


(Concluded from page 282.) 


Few persons need to be informed that the 
materials most available for hangings and dra- 
peries are of three kinds—cotton, woollen, and 
silk; but it will not be out of place to say a 
Of cotton, the 
variety is great, and the manufacture so much 


few words concerning them. 


improved that British chinta now excels that 
A true chintz 
should have five different colors, but the name 


formerly introduced from India, 


is often applied to many patterns of glazed 
calico which have but two or three colors, 
The width is from twenty-two inches to a yard, 
and the effect produced by a handsome chintz 
is very pleasing, but the folds of the drapery 
do not hang with the same easy flow and droop 
as with softer materials. Still, if proper pains 
be taken to arrange the folds when the hang- 
ings are put up, chintz may be advantageously 
employed in drawing-rooms and bed-rooms, to 
which it will be found to give a lightsome and 
summer-like appearance. 

Whatever fashion may dictate, we must re- 
peat that there are certain true and fixed rules 
which it is not wise to depart from; and when 
we see What are called chintzes covered with 
large, staring flowers—dahlias, roses, peonies— 
we may be sure the taste is both false and vul- 
gar. For materials that are to hang, we want 
treat- 
ment, for a pattern rarely looks equally well 
The appear- 
ance of a large patteru when in folds is any- 


What artists call an ‘“‘up and down” 
ou the floor and against the wall. 


thing but pleasing ; half the design is hidden. 
On the other hand, a small pattern adapts itself 
to every sweep of the drapery, and to every 
fold and flute of the valance or curtains, and 
shows all its forms. The same remark applies 
Another mis- 
take made with chintzes is to give them a warm 
look, notwithstanding that to make a light 
material look heavy is a manifest absurdity. 


also to the materials for dress. 


Chintzes, being for summer use, should be 
light, cool, and airy, and not have a warm 
effect ; neither should a chintz be chosen be- 
cause it looks like silk, for, besides being heavy 
in appearance, it is a sham. It is surely far 
better to have a chintz that looks like what it 
really is, rather than because it looks like 


something else which it is not. Shams and 


imitations should be scrupulously eschewed by 
those who wish to promote true artistic taste. 
VOL. Lx.—28 














The same principle applies to muslin curtains. 
The ‘up and down” patterns should be chosen, 
not those covered with huge, heavy moustrosi- 
ties in the shape of fruits, flowers, or cornuco- 
pias. And with regard to the choice of hang- 
ings generally, it is scarcely possible to avoid 
error, except by remembering that ‘flatness of 
treatment and subdued contrast of color are 
the only sure guides,"’ 

Of common glazed figured calico the patterns 
offered are numberless. Some are sold at a 
price so low that no one need go without cotton 
hangings to the windows, or covers to the chair- 
seats aud sofa. Besides those which are called 
furniture prints, many elegant patterns are 
produced for blinds, and some people are con- 
tent with a blind of this sort and a valance in- 
stead of curtains. Gingham of various widths 
and design is also much used for blinds. 

Linen, too, is employed for similar purposes. 
An excellent kind, called ‘ Silesia,’ or white 
holland, is woven of such width that the widest 
window may be fitted without a seam. This 
should always be chosen of good quality, be- 
cause there is no economy in buying cheap 
kinds. 


so spoiled by the first washing as never to run 


If the material be common, it will be 


pleasantly over the roller afterwards. 

Of woollen, there is the well-known moreen, 
which is now manufactured in almost as great 
variety as cotton. The width should be three- 
quarters, but the low price has, in nearly all 
cases, the effect of reducing it an inch or two. 
Watered moreen is usually preferred, as the 
water-marks enliven the appearance by their 
reflected lights. The quality of moreen is gene- 
rally stiff; it requires, therefore, to have the 
folds carefully arranged when first hung. Da- 
mask, which is a species of moreen, of a soft 
and silky texture, is not open to the same ob- 
jection; it droops gracefully, and bends itself 
to all varieties of folds and festoons, and there 
is no material so generally suitable for hang- 
ings. A kind known as merino-damask is much 
preferred by those to whom cost is no object. 
There is, however, another kind, of cotton and 
wool mixed, which may be bought at a very 
low price. There is a kind made with cotton 
and woollen, which are known as ‘‘ union da- 
masks ;’’ and sometimes silk is introduced in 
addition. Satin Ture is also an elegant mate- 
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rial; and China grass, which is the fibre of one 
of the nettle tribe, similar in character to hemp, 
has been found to possess qualities which render 
it very suitable for hangings, either alone or in 
combination with other substances. 

The question here arises whether the high- 


priced or the low-priced is to be preferred; but’ 


we think, with regard to hangings, that, as a 
rule, the low-priced should be chosen, The 
best quality of damask, or drapery material of 
any kind, will last a lifetime; on the other 
hand, the common qualities may be purchased 
two or three times in the same period for the 
same cost. We, therefore, should decide for 
cheap hangings, and afford ourselves the plea- 
sure of seeing our rooms newly decorated at 
least once in ten years. There is more economy 
in the plan than appears at first sight. Clean- 
liness, and consequently health, are promoted, 
and frequent opportunities are offered for the 
exercise and gratification of taste. 

The materials in silk include brocade, da- 
mask, satin, taffeta, tabaret, plush, serge, and 
velvet, all of which are used for hangings and 
decorations, and produce the richest possible 
effects, but which need not be further entered 
upon here, 

After the choice of the material comes the 
question of making up. There are many people 
who, from the smallness of income or other 
economical reasons, always do their own up- 
holstery at home, in preference to employing 
a tradesman. There is no objection to this 
practice in cases of real necessity, but when it 
is only adopted from a miserly spirit, or when 
there are means of employing one’s time in 
occupations better understood, then the work 
should be left to the upholsterer. 

We shall, however, in accordance with our 
plan, give such instructions as may be desir- 
able on this part of the subject. In cutting 
out window-curtains, then, it should be re- 
membered that, if the room be a low one, the 
top of the valance or drapery may be placed 
close to the ceiling, with its lower edge hanging 
just to meet the upper panes of the window. 
The effect of this arrangement is to make the 
room appear higher, while none of the light is 
shut out, as is the case when the top of the 
drapery is put to the top of the window. This 
should only be done with very lofty windows, 
and in large and light rooms. The length of 
the curtain should be from half a yard to two 
feet more than the distance between the cur- 
tain-rods and the floor; otherwise, when looped 
up during the day, their lower edges will be so 
far above the floor as to give them a very mean 
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appearance, They should be of such a length 
as to reach the floor when looped up, and, when 
drawn at night, this extra length rests on the 
floor in a heavy mass of folds. The number of 
breadths in a curtain must depend somewhat 
on the purchaser's means and inclinations; but 
if too scanty, there is not only a poverty of 
effect, but also a loss of protection, for small 
curtains do not exclude draughts. For ordi- 
nary windows, three feet or three feet six 
inches wide, not less than two breadths should 
be taken, and this quantity may be increased 
at pleasure, according to taste or to differences 
of width. The effect of the lace or binding 
with which the edges are trimmed is greatly 
increased if it be laid on flat about an inch 
from the edge, instead of being made to show 
half on one side and half on the other. 

The simplest form of curtain is well known— 
one or two breadths of calico or dimity tacked 
to the upper moulding of a window, looped up 
at one side, or opening in the middle and looped 
up at both sides. The next advance is to put 
a band of the same or some colored material, 
or a fringe, to hide the tacks, across the top; 
and from this we pass to laths, rods, poles, 
and cornices, with all their ingenious apopli- 
ances. The construction of these is generally 
simple, but, as it is seldom understood, we give 
an explanation. 











Fig. 1 
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Fig. 1 represents a lath fixed in place at the 
top of a window. It is one of the simplest 
kind, intended for bed-rooms or other apart- 
ments, according to circumstances. The usual 
width is about five inches; the rod should be 
made of beech, three-quarters of an inch in 
thickness, according to its length. It is at- 
tached to the lath by a square hook at each 
end, and when in its place should be an inch 
within the front edge. For windows that are 
more than five feet wide, it is usual to have 
two rods overlapping each other a few inches 
in the centre, as, if all in one length, they 
would bend greatly with the weight of the cur- 
tain. Asarule, the length of the lath should 
be the distance between the outer edges of the 
architraves, or wood-work, at each side of the 
window. But if the windows are narrow, oF 
sufficient light be not admitted, it is then usual 
to have the lath to projeet from six to eight 
inches beyond the architrave on each side, 
which admits of the curtains hanging without 
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excluding the light, and at the same time 
makes the window look larger from the inside, 
which is sometimes an improvement to the ap- 
pearance of a room, 

On rods, such as above described, the cur- 
tains are made to draw or slide by a jerk with 
the hand of a person standing on the floor; 
but where the room is lofty, or the curtains 
heavy, other means have to be Aased, This is 
shown in Fig. 2. It is the same as before, ex- 


Fig. 2 


d 











cept that the rod has brass ends fitted to it con- 
taining pulleys, and by the aid of these pulleys 
and a line tne curtains can be drawn backwards 
and forwards as easily as a blind is made to 
The rack pulley ais fixed to the 
edge of the architrave on the right, at such a 


rise or fall. 


height from the floor as to be easily within 
reach of the hand. The line, being put through 
this, is carried up and passed through the pul- 
leys b and ¢ of the rod; from 4 it is carried on 
tod above the top of the rod, but is tied with 
a knot to the last ring of the left-hand curtain, 
asshown. From d it is passed along inside all 
the rings, to keep it froin drooping, to the last 
ring of the right-hand curtain, where it meets 
the other end of the line bronght from c. Here 
the two ends are tied together and to the ring. 
Then, by pulling either one line or the other 
near the rack pulley, the curtains will either 
recede on either side or advance to the centre 
at pleasure. Wood pulleys may be let into the 
rod instead of using the brass ends, if preferred, 
using an ordinary screw pulley for the one at c. 

We have taken some pains to explain the 
arrangement of these laths and rods, becanse, 
though simple in themselves, they serve an im- 
portant purpose in the decoration of windows, 
and also that those who use curtains may know 
how to set them to rights when they get out of 


order. Sometimes the mere tying of a knot, 


or sewing on of a ring, will save the cost of a 
In putting up cur- 
tains on rods as above described, the outer ring 
on each side should be left on the hook and not 


visit from the upholsterer. 
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passed on to the rod, as it then prevents the 
outer edge of the curtain from slipping towards 
the centre of the window. 

In some rooms where it is not desirable to 
have curtains reaching to the floor during the 


day, the old-fashioned festoon curtain, as it is 


called, may be used with advantage, In this 
case, the total width of the wood-work of the 
window must be the length of the lath. Wood- 


pulleys are to be let into the lath, one at each 
end, one in the centre, and three on the right. 
A line is passed through each of these and 
brought down altogether on the right hand. 
The curtain is tacked to the edge of the lath, 
and small rings are sewed on the inside, about 
a foot apart in a straight line from the lath to 
the floor, similarly to the way in which rings 
are fastened toa fishing-rod. Each of the lines 
is then brought down through each line of rings, 
and fastened to the curtain at the bottom. This 
being done, a pull on the right where the three 
lines are fastened together will raise the curtain, 


in the manner shown in Fig. 3. A cornice or 





fringe may be used to conceal the top of the 
curtain where it is tacked to the lath, or the 
curtain itself may be gathered up to an orna- 
mental head, and fastened to the lath by tacks 
passing through a tape sewn on behind it, which 
is the usual mode of fixing all valances and 
draperies, as the tacks cannot then be seen. 
Another mode of suspending curtains which 
has come greatly into use of late years, dis- 
penses with the lath and rod; it is the cornice 
pole with large rings. This pole may be made 
of common wood, and painted or stained to any 
pattern or color, or it may be of mahogany or 
brass, with such ornamental ends as are found 
most suitable. In this case a valance or dra- 
pery is not necessary, but sometimes a narrow 
valance or a length of fringe is placed behind 
the pole to hide the architrave of the window, 
and throw the pole and rings into better relief. 
The pole is fixed by means of brass brackets 
made for the purpose, as shown in Fig. 4, and 
is prevented starting from its place by a screw 
with ornamental head which passes through the 
front of the bracket. Gutta percha rings have 
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been lately Introduced, and by some they are 
preferred to brass, as they make little or no 
noise, 

We come now to the draperies and hangings, 
and of these the variety is so numerous that 
every taste may be satisfied. We can do no 
more in the present work than give a few de- 
signs of the leading styles with explanations, 
Fig. 5 isa simple piped valance, very suitable 


Fig. 5 
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for general purposes ; in fact, this perpendicu- 
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lar style, which is of modern invention, has 
some advantages which recommend it to notice; 
it does not gather dust to such an amount as 
festoons or draperies. This design admits of 
variations; it may be fringed or the pipes 
may be bell-shaped instead of straight, as seen 
in Fig. 6. Simple as this appears, it must be 


Fig. 6. 














formed with care, or else the pipes will hang 
stifly and, of course, ungracefully. Exactness 
may be obtained by the following method, as 
described by a practical upholsterer: ‘‘ Take a 
piece of tape, the length of the window lath, 
or whatever may be the space about to be filled 
with the piped valance ; divide it into an equal 

















number of parts, each being as near as possible 
equal to one-third of the depth the valance ig 
intended to be when finished, which depth will, 
of course, be regulated by the height of the 
room, etc. Then, having a piece of the mate- 
rial for the valance, three times the length of 
the tape, and of the proper depth, fringed, laced, 
ete., divide and mark it at the top with the 
same number of distances as already marked 
on the tape. Then, with pins, fasten the va- 
lance, mark for mark, to the tape, which, when 
this is done, must be stretched evenly on a 
board, or held with a tack at each end. A pipe 
is then to be formed in each division, and will 
be the more easily accomplished by first pinning 
the middle of the space in the valance intended 
for the pipe to the centre of the division in the 
tape (which may be guessed at); then finish 
by folding and fastening through the double 
plaits. It is required that the folds should 
touch beneath the pipes, and the distances be- 
tween be perfectly uniform ; it is then ready to 
sew to the upper edge of the tape, or it may be 
tacked up to the lath as it is, and afterwards 
the pins removed. Perhaps the latter would 
be preferable, as the valance when taken down 
can be more conveniently brushed and put 
away neatly folded up.” 

Another consideration is that ‘‘ the beanty of 
this style of decoration depends greatly upon 
the manner of putting up. Commence by driv- 
ing a tack in the centre of the valance, then 
at each end, and, if found correct, proceed 
by placing a tack between each pipe, taking 
care to keep the upper edge of the valance 
even with the top of the lath. Each pipe is 
then to be drawn up to the same level, and 
fixed with two tacks, and kept from inclining 
to the right or left, as its effect depends on its 
being perfectly perpendicular, and causing no 
undue strain on the plain portions of the va- 
lance. The appearance is to be judged of by 
viewing it from the floor, when the needful 
corrections may be made. These directions 
will apply more or less to all kinds of piped 
valances.”’ 


————_-+«eeee — -- — 


Tue Present Moment.—There is no moment 
like the present. Not only so, but, moreover, 
there is no moment at all—that is, no instant 
force and energy, but in the present. The man 
who will not execute his resolutions when they 
are fresh upon him, can have no hope from 
them afterwards; they will be dissipated, lost, 
and perish in the hurry and skurry of the 
world, or sunk in the slough of indvlence. 
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THE ORDEAL; OR, THE SPRING AND MIDSUMMER OF A LIFE, 


BY ALICE 


CHAPTER I. 

“Tus young Austin is a very clever fellow, 
I understand,” 

The “clever fellow” blushed up to his fore- 
head with surprise and delight. He could not 
help overhearing the remark, but it was not 
his fault. The rich merchant, Anthony Brad- 
street, might have seen, if he had been so in- 
clined, who hia next neighbors were, and polite- 
ness would not allow the subject of his conver- 
sation to let down the heavy book of engravings 
he was balancing for the pretty, but silly Miss 
Perkins, and walk out of ear-shot. 

‘Oh, remarkabiy clever; not only that, but 
solid and very high-toned.”’ 

Now, when you consider that the last speaker 
was the president of the college in which Carrol 
Austin was to graduate the next Commence- 
ment, and the querist the father of the young 
lady that he considered the most lovely, the 
most faultless, the dearest girl in the world, 
you can understand how near the huge Vue de 
Paris came to crushing Miss Perkins’s daintily 
slippered foot. 

Your 
* said Miss Perkins, good- 


“Dear me, it’s too heavy, isn’t it? 
hands quite tremble,’ 
naturedly. ‘I think I’ve seen it long enough. 
I hope to go to Paris some day—don’t you, 
Mr. Austin ?—and see the Madelaine, and the 
Palais Royale, and the Boulevards for myself. 
Emily went last year, and brought back the 
most delightful quantity of gloves and pocket- 
handkerchiefs. 
And she held up a hand she was 
very fond of displaying. ‘‘She saw that dread- 
ful Louis Napoleon, too. People were actually 
saying that he intends to make himself Empe- 
ror. 


This is a pair of the gloves I 
have on.”’ 


Preposterous, isu’t it ? 

How she did run on! And there was Mr. 
Bradstreet talking to Dr. Cogswell yet, more 
about him, perhaps—who knew? They looked 
around the room two or three times, but they 
did not discover him, for he was sheltered be- 
hind the broad backs of the twain. 


Papa says so.’’ 


“Of the very highest order,’’ were the last 
words that came to his ear. 
cal, prompt.”’ 

Now, whether this was said of him or his 
classmate, Henry Bradstreet, there was a pain- 

28% 


**Correct, methodi- 


B. 





NAVE. 


ful uncertainty, as young Austin offered his 
arm to conduct Miss Perkins to the library, on 
her expressed wish to go there. It was not 
very like Hal, it is true, who was good-hearted, 
generous, ready for any kind of a lark, but not 
above using a ‘‘pony”’ for airing his Greek and 
Latin, dear reader, not himself—and had never 
been publicly commended for promptitude ; 
‘fon the contrary, quite the reverse.”’ 

‘Do you like lemon or vanilla the best ’’’ 
inquired Miss Perkins, as the tall man-servant, 
with his tray of ices, appeared in the distance. 
‘IT think we might as well sit on this lounge ; 
it seems crowded in the library, and I never 
can enjoy an ice-cream if I’m standing. The 
minute I get into a supper-room, I always look 
around for a sofa, or a chair at all events; I en- 
It makes a 
great deal of difference whom you get to wait on 
you atasupper-table. Some people just stand, 
and stare, and say, ‘Shall I get this?’ or ‘Would 
you like that?’ till there’s not a slice of boned 
turkey or a fried oyster left; and others go 
straight through and give you everything from 


joy everything as much again. 


chicken-salad to grapes. Some are so careless, 
too. There’s Hal Bradstreet. When 
Lawrence had her party, he upset a whole 
plate of stewed oysters on my new tarleton 
dress. There he is now, talking to his father. 
I should think he was getting lectured, should 
not you? 


Julia 


Perhaps Dr. Cogswell’s been com- 
plaining of him; they ’ve been talking together 


” 


some time. 

There was some appearance of a lecture, or, 
at least, of a distasteful remark. Hal Brad- 
street’s open face was very expressive of inte- 
rior disquiet, and shadowed by a slight obsti- 
nacy at the same time. 

‘‘Don’t you think he’s rather fond of Ella 
Beckford?” pursued Miss Perkins, mincing her 
“T do. Ella 
There he 


cream to make it melt faster. 
and I used to be very intimate. 
comes now.”’ 

‘* Confound it all, the Governor thinks fellows 
haven't any preferences,’’ burst forth Brad- 
street, Junior, as he reached his friend, regard- 
ing Miss Perkins no more thana fly. ‘‘He’s 
got some committee or board meeting to attend, 
and calls me up to say I could see Lucy home, 
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’ How 


as if I had nothing else to see after!’ 
people will cast behind them opportunities that 
others regard as priceless! Carrol Austin would 
have given his eyes—that is, if he could have 
piloted her without them—for that half hour 
alone with Lucy, and as her protector, too! 
‘* Do help a fellow out of it, for I’ve gone and 
asked Ella Beckford to be her escort already ! 
I told the old gentleman you'd answer every 
purpose,”’ 

**But your father is so particular, Henry,’’ 
chimed in little Miss Perkins. ‘I’ve heard 
Lucy say a great many times that he never 
allowed any of the students to walk with her— 
anybody but her cousins or you. Isn't the 
carriage coming ?’’ 

‘That ’s the thing of it. John's got a bad 
eut, and can't drive. We all walked. But he 


’ 


don’t mind you,’ 

“Did he say so?" 

How far beyond the outward import of the 
question was the eagerness that spoke in every 
line of that fine young face! 

‘* He said ‘ very well,’ and that’senough. I 
know it’s a bore, but come—that’s a good fel- 
low !”” 

Not that he needed any urging! Far from 
it! Brothers and friends are so blind, when 
we think, in our self-convicted cowardice, they 
have a hundred eyes, and all devoted to spy- 
ing out our especial preferences. It required 
all the self-control Carrol Austin was master of 
to remain quietly by Miss Perkins for the pur- 
pose of depositing her empty saucer on the 
tray, he felt so like darting away to Lucy, and 
seeing the effect the news of the transfer would 
have on her. Somebody had asked her to sing 
in the mean time, and he could not get within 
a yard of the piano, for the little crowd that 
hung around her. Miss Perkins thought Lucy’s 
singing a very trifling matter, compared with 
her sister Emily’s grand arias, and beckoned 
some friends near, and, after a little time, 
walked away with them. Carrol Austin was 
very well in his way, ranking first in his class, 
and, therefore, not to be despised at a college 
party, especially when he was withal gentle- 
manly and tall. Miss Perkins delighted in tall 
men; but then he was poor, so her brother 
said, and therefore not to be dreamed of as a 
lover. 

‘It's a great pity,”’ thought Miss Perkins, 
revolving the matter in her mind, as they first 
drew near the piano, “for he talks beautifully, 
and looks as good as any of us. He doesn’t 
dress ‘poor,’ like Wiley, of last year’s class, 











that always looked so seedy, and he was very 
foolish to tell it, I think. He might have 
managed some how, as Joe Dalton did, and 
gone away in debt to everybody. 1 was very 
near falling in love with Joe, for the Daltong 
lived in such style, and he spent money right 
and left. I thought they must be immensely 
rich.”’ 

So Miss Perkins gave a little, half fledged 
sigh, and took the arm of young Trotter, whose 
father owned no end of cotton mills, and who 
parted his hair in the middle, and wore an eye- 
glass, and carried his head on one side, leaving 
Mr. Austin absorbed in Lucy Bradstreet’s fool- 
ish little ballads. She sang them very sweetly, 
though they were only English, and not re 
markably new, in a low, sympathetic voiee, 
that thrilled the young, listening heart witha 
wilder pulse than it had ever risen to before; 
for the theme was love, as it ever is with the 
young, and he fancied—could it be all fancy? 
—that her soft eyes rested on him with a pecu- 
liar meaning, as she sang— 

“TIT do not love thee, yet, T know not why, 

Whate'er thou dost still seems well done to me; 
And often, in my solitude, I sigh 
That those I do love are not more like thee.” 

Perhaps you cannot understand how he felt 
not long afterwards, when he had shaken 
hands with kind Lizzie Cogswell, the presi- 
dent's daughter, and made some polite and 
deferential remarks to the Doctor, and had 
put on his overcoat in the gentlemen’s dress- 
ing-room, and was waiting on the flat landing 
at the head of the stairs for Lucy Bradstreet, 
taking the jokes of ‘‘the fellows’’ in a good- 
natured, but rather absent way. The door 
into the enchanted apartment was ajar, and 
there was a fluttering of graceful robes now 
and then, peals of musical laughter, and a 
general buzz and hum of comment, and of ap- 
pointment for future engagements. 

It took a tremendous length of time for Lucy 
to draw on those crimson Polish boots, and the 
soft blue flannel sacque that shielded her lace- 
covered arms beneath the heavier cloak, and 
then she seemed to wait at leagt two minutes, 
hood in hand, to settle when and how she was 
to meet Jane Perkins for some shopping they 
had agreed to do together: But she came out 
at last, looking, oh, so bewitchingly in the blue 
‘‘kiss-me-quick,”’ with its nodding tassels and 
careless knot under her little dimpled chin. 
Then she tripped on the stairs—Polish boots 
were so awkward !—and he put out his hand 
to steady her—he had forgotten to draw on his 
gloves—and held hers until they were off the 
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dark stone steps, and she was fairly under his 
guidance. 

‘Shall [ carry your bouquet for you? Your 
hand will get cola out of your muff.” 

“Thank you, but it ’s no consequence at all; 
we have plenty of flowers at home, and they 
are faded.”’ 

He took the flowers for all that, and held 
them so tightly that they would have drooped 
before that long walk was ended, if they had 
not already commenced to do so. 

He did not have much to say, after all, or 
Lucy either, but the time was wonderfully 
short. The pavement was slippery, and that 
made it necessary that he should hold the arm 
that rested in his own for the first time in his 
life very closely, and now and then, when they 
came to a dull, blinking street lamp, it was 
“food for the mind,’’ if not for conversation, 
to look down into the dear, happy face, and 
draw up, by some strange magnetism, the eyes 
he sought to glance one moment into his own, 
and then fall as quickly—the very look he 
fancied he had met when she sang those words 
that ‘‘ still made melody in his heart !’’ It was 
no time to think about where this still, rippling 
current was drifting them, whether upon wreck- 
ing rocks and shifting sands, or to the happy 
islands it seemed to lave in the distance. 
Young love’s dream has seldom any cold cal- 
and 
“establishment,’’ unless, indeed, the dreamers 
have the maturely selfish nature of Miss Jane 
Perkins. 


” 


culations of ‘‘ position,’? and ‘‘income,”’ 


As for Carrol Austin, he could scarcely be- 
lieve he had not been dreaming, as he trod the 
worn, echoing staircase of the Hall in which he 
lodged. 
sages, and guided him to his own lonely room, 
where he longed to be, to sit down and think 
it all over. 


The moonlight flooded the bare pas- 


As unlike the fairy chamber in 
which Lucy Bradstreet ‘‘ lay down in her lone- 
liness,’’ as were the fortunes of the two who 
were interchanging thought and half-shaped, 
misty dreams of the future, was that low, 
meagrely-furnished apartment. The almost 
threadbare carpet, in which the original colors 
were blended into one hue of dinginess, the 
well-worn, ill-used furniture, the walls scrawled 
with rough drawings and odd mottoes and de- 
signs, the table strewn with books, and news- 
papers, small articles of wearing apparel, and 
remnants of a midday lunch, the bed serving 
the purpose of a sofa to all visitors, and there- 
fore anything but regular in its outlines, and a 
drapery of necessary but unpicturesque gar- 
ments in the background—such was the pic- 























ture lighted by the single lamp and the paler 
moonbeams that came in through the curtain- 
less window. There was nothing attractive in 
the outer landscape, though in simmer the 
smoothly shorn turf of the Campus, its noble, 
graceful elms, the gleam of white-walled man- 
sions from sheltering masses of foliage, and the 
distant glimpse of molten silver made by a 
broad curve in the quiet river, might have 
sustained the enchantment of the past few 
hours. Yet he came and sat down in the low, 
broad window-seat, still holding the drooping 
flowers, and inhaling unceasingly the intoxi- 
cating perfumes of heliotrope, and daphne, and 
sweet-scented violets. Something was wrapped 
around the stems—a little glove, soiled, and, 
therefore, discarded by its wearer, who had left 
its fellow on the dressing-table with her forgotten 
fan. How like her actual presence it seemed, 
for all the ugly rent in the wrist, and the marks 
He smoothed out the 
tiny fingers one by one, and drew the glove 
into something of its old shapeliness. It was 
like a cast of the hand he had held that night 
—and the bare recollection of the touch sent 


of its grateful servitude! 


that same delicious thrill through every vein— 
moulded to its form. It had held it, and he 
pressed it to his lips, as he would have clung 
to the hand if he had dared, and then thrust 
it into his bosom. 

He turned with a start; but there was no 
witness of this daring, only the old shadows 
stretching in uncouth, gigantic shapes over the 
wall, and moving slowly, as the room vibrated 
to the tread and shout of later classmates, who 
had been less innocently engaged, perhaps, and 
were even later than himself; so he came back 
to the window, and out to the still silence of 
the night. The chill 
There lay the unbroken snow, crossed 


dreariness made him 
shiver. 
by solitary footpaths, glowing desolately in the 
cold, hard moonlight, and there rose those 
naked, ice-clad trees, dark, and grim, and im- 
movable as destiny. 

He put the flowers away from him involun- 
Softness, and beauty, and perfume 
A few months ago it had 


tarily. 
were not for his life. 
risen up before him grand and solemn as those 
trees had then appeared, for all their leafless- 
ness, now as hard and wintry as their aspect 
to-night. His young, earnest soul had laid 
upon itself the vow of patient industry to return 
the unwearied labors of a widowed mother, who 
gave of her very living to fit him for his post in 
life, and to rear those younger than himself, 
who had an equal claim to all that had been 
lavished upon him, And beyond, there was a 
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higher self-devotion, which had as yet just 
whispered its solemn utterances through his 
soul, of a nobler return, of strength and intel- 
lect, and life itself, for a costlier love that had 
been poured out for him. 

But the tempter had taken so fair a guise, so 
pure a seeming, to lure that heart from its pur- 
pose ! 


CHAPTER II. 


“T'’m not going to the concert to-morrow 
night, mother.”’ 

* Why, Ellen, what has happened ?”’ 

Nothing new,’’ said the girl, poutingly. 
*T’ve made up my mind; that’s all.’’ 

‘*But Mr. Benedict was so good as to give 
you the tickets, and promise to call for you 
with Rose. Have you and Rose quarrelled ?”’ 

‘*No, mother. I like her better than any of 
the girls, but I’m not going with them any 
more ; I never mean to stir out of the house 
except.to church, and I wish I didn’t have to 
go there!’’ Great hot tears, partly of anger, 
and partly of mortified pride, plashed down 
upon the work the child held in her hand. 
‘*T nevér do have anything like anybody else ; 
and I’m ashamed to go to the girls’ parties 
when I cannot have one too; and even if I 
could, there’s no place, except the forlorn old 
school-room, or right here in this one room. 
It’s too bad, and I might just as well give up 
trying to be like the rest.”’ 

** All because I could not get you a new 
spring bonnet! Why, Ellen, Iam ashamed of 
you.” 

** Well, I can’t help it.” 

**And Clara has worn hers two years, with 
only a new ribbon on it.’’ 

‘But Clara don’t care abont such things. 
She ’s just wrapped up in books, as Carrol 
used to be; and Ben has Carrol’s old clothes 
made over, and they do very well, but I’m too 
old now to be treated like a baby, and I don’t 
see why I can’t have things as well as Carrol.”’ 

‘*But you are-here at home, with no call to 
go out except where you are well known, where 
every one knew your father, and loved him, 
and are kind and thoughtful for his children, 
They all know that I teach school, and just 
how we are situated. It is not expected of us 
that we should dress and entertain as if we 
were wealthy.” 

‘Carrol must have everything!” said the 
girl, still stormily. 

‘Everything to fit him to appear properly 
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among strangers, where he is obliged to go out 
more or less, and where he must be judged 
more by externals. But I have always tried to 
dress you, Ellen, so that you might not feel 
shabby, or old-fashioned, though it is suitable 
to our position that we should be plain. If my 
life is spared, and Carrol is the son and brother 
I think he is, you shall have every advantage 
in your turn to finish your education usefully, 
An education is all I can give my children,” 

Still the unthankfal heart rose and swelled 
with bitter and selfish longing. So it is that 
every mother’s soul must, sooner or later, be 
pierced by the ingratitude and folly of those 
she is ready to sacrifice everything for. 

Mrs. Austin went on with her needle-work 
more sorrowfully for this outbreak. Her life 
had ever been shaded by many cares, and chas- 
tened by heavy trials. Born to wealth, and 
reared in the midst of indulgences, she had 
seen ‘‘ riches take wings’’ and the loving home 
circle scattered; even her marriage, which 
promised to restore her so much of vanished 
happiness, was ever shaded by the ill health 
of her husband, who was taken away before 
little Ben, the baby, could speak his name; 
and she was left alone once more, with four 
children to rear and educate, and only the little 
remnant of her father’s property to depend 
upon. 

Sorrow had not left her unthankful or rebel- 
lious; it had given her a true estimate of life— 
only the threshold of existence; beyond its 
changes was the better, heavenly country, 
where she was to dwell forever. Here she had 
her task set by the Master of the Household, 
and, so far from bending under it, she accepted 
it joyfully, with new energy, new aims, new 
hopes of hearing the sentence of reward. 

From the first moment of her widowhood, the 
desire rightly to train her children had con- 
quered the lonely yearning of bereavement ; to 
be to them father and mother both, to gain the 
firmness and worldly wisdom that their father 
would have supplied, and to lose none of the 
watchful tenderness of a mother’s love was her 
steady aim. Many weak and selfish women 
would have considered themselves unable to 
do more than feed and clothe these helpless 
children, grieving under that necessity ; but 
Mrs. Austin knew that this was a small part of 
a parent’s duty, and as soon as her strength 
allowed, opened a day-school of such pupils as 
could be gathered, and set herself steadily to 
the task of providing the means for a complete 
and necessarily expensive education. 

Kight years of patient routine had passed, 
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sometimes wearisome, sometimes beyond her 
strength, but ever borne with steady cheerful- 
ness, outwardly at least. If she had her hours 
of despondency, and days when the accom- 
plishment of her hopes seemed far off and doubt- 
ful, they were known only to the Friend whose 
strength upheld her, and the Father who, in 
caring for the “lilies of the fleld and the fowls 
of the air,’ gave her a pledge that she should 
not be forgotten in such things as she had 
need of, 

From Carrol, the eldest of her children, she 
had never had a disappointment. In intellect 
and heart, he was all that she could desire; even 
when a child at her knee, he seemed to enter 
into her thoughts with a strange, unchildlike 
sympathy, and learn as by intuition the beau- 
tiful faith in God's fatherly providence, and the 
wondrous debt of love and gratitude he owed 
to the who had come from hea- 
ven to be laid in a manger and die in manhood 
a sorrowful death for our sakes, and, listening 
to his simple pictures of the beautiful heaven 
the angels would take him to when he died, if 
he tried to please God, or the earnest and solemn 
asking that he might be made good and holy, 
anew hope sprang up and glowed in his mo- 
and, like Hannah of old, she 
“lent him to the Lord as long as he lived.’’ 

When Anne went about the house in her 
dreary, abstracted way, or Ellen’s strong will 
rose up against her mother’s authority, or Ben, 
with the boisterous naughtiness of a strong, 


‘‘dear Jesus 


ther's heart, 


healthy boy, made her tremble for the time 
when he should follow Ellen’s example and set 
herrules at defiance, it was to the thought of 
Carro! and his future that she turned to brighten 
the hope for the rest; but Ellen’s wilful words 
made her despond even here, the night of the 
rejected invitation ; perhaps she had been self- 
deceived, and only indulging a blind partiality 
in giving Carrol the advantages he had received. 
Had she been unconsciously wronging her other 
children for his sake? She felt all that had 
influenced her—the hope that he would one day 
stand up in his father’s place, and the desire 
that mind and heart should be fully furnished for 
the Master's service—but her disappointment 
with Carrol might be at hand; he might not 
feel the claims the younger children would have 
upon him, he might not wish todevote himself to 
4 life of self-sacrifice such as any laborer in the 
harvest must needs live if they would impress 
others with the reality of their creed and bring 
their needs to the seanty wages doled out 
grudgingly oftentimes by the congregations, 
Her own health might fail before the rest had 











been provided for, it was not as strong now as it 
had once been, with all her care, and then she 
had wronged her younger children for a need 
that existed only in her own imagination per- 
haps. It was the hardest form in which doubt 
could come to her, she was so watchful and 
jealous always of her own motives ; but it made 
her resolve to do what she had shrunk fro1 
again and again—set before Carrol her highest 
hopes and aims for him, and if the answer 
was a disappointment, she could only pray for 
strength to bear it. 

The day had been warm, almost oppressive, 
The 
very atmosphere added to her depression, as 
she unlocked her writing-desk, and then rose, 
as she heard a stir in the adjoining chamber, 
to see if the children were all asleep. Never, 
since the night that she had first gathered them 
around her, fatherless, had she felt such a 
sinking apprehension of their future. But 
they were in her care still, sheltered by a 
home, sleeping softly and deeply, as only the 
young or those to whom ‘He giveth sleep” 
can rest, and she went back to her letter again, 


but the evening grew cold and chilly. 


**T have never told you, my son, of the high- 
est aims I have had for you. 
have talked of your future course, you know I 
have always put you off with ‘time enough by 
and by.’ I had two reasons. 
perhaps—I have not been ready for a disap- 
pointment; and the other, I had hoped you 
would make an unbiased choice, such as I de- 
sired, for I have sometimes seen your thoughts 


Whenever you 


One—cowardly, 


go out that way, and it has made me happier 
than you could believe. I have your last letter 
by me. Frank, affectionate, open as you ever 
were, you tell me of all you are doing and of 
your friends. Iam glad Mr. Bradstreet is so 
kind to you, and that you try to have a good 
influence over his son. You know that I have 
always told you our influence is one of our 
chief talents, 
and mothers would have of college life were it 
not for the evil influences that meet their chil- 
dren there! 

‘‘T wish I could see the pretty Lucy you 
have written me so often about this winter; 
but, Carrol, I need not warn you that she can 
never be anything more to you than the sister 
of your friend. Men of wealth ever seck 
wealth for their children; and, besides, years 
must pass before you can afford to make any 
one yourwife. Even were she willing to marry 
& poor man, and her father willing to have her, 
you could not selfishly bind her to such weary 
waiting, a vigil that wears out a woman's health 


How much less dread fathers 
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and spirits, in looking towards an unfulfilled 
destiny. 

‘It is time now that you should seriously 
set yourself to consider what you will be. You 
have no connections to help you on in mercan- 
tile life ; there is the law, with its slow results ; 
teaching—you have seen something of that; 
and the ministry. My hand trembles as I write 
it, my dear son, for the wish of my life is in- 
closed in it. The first-born of old were ever 
consecrated to God, and when you were a baby 
in my arms, and I read of this, it impressed 
me with a strange, haunting force. God had 
been very good to me, and I desired greatly to 
make Him some worthy offering, and so far as 
it lay in my power to train you up for Him, I 
resolved to do it. What had at first the vague- 
ness of a fancy strengthened into a vehement 
desire, into the great purpose and hope of my 
life, to send out one torch-bearer to the multi- 
tudes that sit in darkness, to kindle one faint 
beacon-light that should warn some misguided 
soul from hopeless loss, to see my child enter- 
ing on the noblest pursuit this side the grave. 


| 





Not that I would have you biased to this by my 
feeling or the wish on your part to save me 
from disappointment. Farfrom it. The offer. 
ing would be worthless in God’s sight, unless 
it is of your own free will—unless you have 
yourself felt moved to lay aside all worldly 
projects and ambitions, or, rather, to merge all 
ambition into the noblest aim a human heart 
can have, to be ‘a fellow-laborer with Him!’ 
I should only defeat my own purpose, and 
kindle a strange fire upon His altar. 

‘*Do not write me at once. It requires deep 
thought, and more than thought. 1 feel very 
near you to-night, and as if you needed me— 
as though some solemn crisis in your life had 
come, and you were turning to me for help, 
You know where to look for the help and the 
counsel that your mother could not give, even 
if she were with you. If you were here, | 
should only smooth the hair from your fore- 
head, and kiss it softly, and say, ‘God bless 
and keep you, my son!’ as I do now.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Ix Fig. 84 a new specimen of a curved sur 
face is given. 

The drawing of figures generally forms & 
study by itself, and many artists achieve sue- 
cess and fame in painting landscapes and build- 
ings who are totally incompetent to make 4 
correct drawing of the human frame, or even 
of that of a bird or quadruped. Nevertheless, 
in these broad line drawing lessons we have 
introduced a few figures of the easiest kind, in 
order that the pupil may have an opportunity 
of trying his hand in this department of draw- 


ing. Figs. §5 and 86 will do for a beginner. 
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DRESS: LOW 


BY MRS. 


Cnorce or Cotron.—We would recommend 
every lady, before purchasing a dress, to pause 
and review what bonnet, shawl, or mantle she 
intends to wear with it; if it be a shawl to be- 


come possessed of, then she should choose the 


color that will correspond best with, or set off 


the greater number of her dresses ; it were folly 
to purchase a green shawl, if merely because 
green is fashionable, when the dress is purple 
or aventurine (a horrid color, by the by) ; nel- 
ther will a green dress and a scarlet shawl be 

Madame de Staél likens them to a 
We cannot say that we admire the 


good taste, 
paroquet, 

sober suits that have been in vogue, drabs and 
stone-colors, mantles and dresses all alike ; 
they are dull, mean-looking, and unbecoming 
to most complexions; a black or colored mantle 
to such a dress would have a much better 
effect. 


ourselves judges of What becomes us ; 


It is surprising how very little we are 
the pen 
tlemen are the best critics, solely because they 
Almply pronounce, ‘Such an one looks well,"’ 
without taking it into consideration whether it 
be five flounces or a high dress that makes 
her look better, 
of showy colors who decidedly look better and 


We know some persons fond 


Appear very much superior to themselves in 
black 


atul’ and crape are certainly not becoming, 


we do not mean mourning, for black 
Well-chosen colors and a well-made dress are 
two great polnta gained, With regard to the 
make of dresses, fashion In this country In so 
absolute, that we fear we can searcely dictate 
againat her rule; we will, however, give a few 
general hints, 

nomen ADE AND Batt-Room,.-—For the prome- 
nade, the dresses should not be made quite so 
long as tosweep the pavements, and render that 
labor unnecessary for the shop-boys, and, at 
the same time, increase their masters’ custom 
by the short space of time in which the dress 
becomes shabby ; we think an advantage would 
be gained, the general appearance would be 


neater, the step more firm, and the necessity , 


of elevating the garment so frequently would 

be avoided; the display of neat shoes and 

stockings, or well-fitting bottines we do not 

think amiss. Where there is so little distine- 

tion by dress as in this country, it would be as 

well for a lady to mark it for herself as much 
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as possible; not wishing to attract attention in 
the promenade, she should dress plainly, but 
of all choice materials, the quality of every 
if a little 
beyond her purse, she can economize by less 


part of the dress being good and rich ; 


oxpensive dress at home, and where she is well 
known; those who must avoid expense in 
everything should eschew all showy colors, be 
strictly neat, and have fewer changes of dresses 
and mantles. Full skirts are rich and becom. 
ing. Dresses made high are now much more 
general than they used to be; they are an ad. 
Vantage to health, aud to many persons altoge- 
ther so; yet we admire a slight display of a 
white and well turned throat, it is certainly 
more graceful in youth; the collar falling back 
in decidedly prettier than anything standing up 
about the throat; indeed, interruption of the 
line from the throat to the shoulder should be 
avoided, It is a generally received rule that 
nothing but a very low dress and short sleeves 
in Adinisnible in a ballroom; for elderly peo 
ple, how absurd such @ conelusion, and for 
many young ones, too; for thin persons, how 
much better a dress ralaed to the throat, and 
made with a pleasing fulness, and a loose, 
light drapery to cover the arma; if for a ball- 
room, the dress may be made in all reapects 
the same, of a light material, trimmed in the 
name way, only affording a becoming covering 
to the wearer, llow many are ignorant of the 
ridicule to which they expose themaelves tn 
their desire to excite acdiniration by the display 
of very thin necks aud arma! Dall-dresses for 
dancers should always consist of light mate 
rinks, such as musiins, @rophane erépe, or ilu. 
sion blonde, worn over silk or satin, and should 
be made with one or two skirta or flounces-— 
trimmings always of light materials, or flowers 
have thé best effect. We hope none of our 
young friends will follow the prescriptions of 
fashion, in baring the neck and arms too much. 
However short Fashion says the sleeve should 
be, let it decently cover the upper part of the 
arm; remember the Greeks made only their 
slaves go sleeveless, The same, we hope, will 
be observed with the bodice; the most grace- 
ful of all decorations for low bodices, particu- 
larly in light materials, and for persons not too 
stout, is the folded corsage, @ la Grécque, that 
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is folded from each shoulder in rich folds to 
the centre of the bust; the derthés are pretty 
ornaments, but do not add so much grace to the 
bust as the folds, which have not lately been 
much worn, For very young persons, the 
pretty corsage vierge, worn almost exclusively 
in France by unmarried girls, are simple and 
becoming. Elderly ladies, or those who do not 
dance, may wear velvets, brocades, or satins, 
flounced or not flounced, in the ball-room, Ball- 
dresses should decidedly be made shorter than 
those for every-day toilet, just to clear the in- 
step; all dancers know the inconvenience of 
very long dresses ; we have seen lace flounces 
most wofully damaged in half an hour, by 
absolutely trailing under the partner's feot. 
Dixnen.——Dinner-dresses should be rich and 
handsome, or simple and inexpensive, according 
to taste or pooket; they may be worn longer 
than for the promenade or ball; the flowing 
skirt is more graceful in the room, Neat morn- 
jug dresses, for the country or seaside, are 
always admirable; ladies who have not much 
todo in domestic superintendence will find, as 
a matter of economy, that silk dresses are pre- 
ferable, With regard to colors, stout persons 
should always choose them dark; thin ones 
have only to study complexion; fair persons 
may wear pink, e¢rise, blue, and very light 
primrose, unless they be pale; those of darker 
complexion muat avold pinks and efrise, but 
may wear rick maroon; this color in a satin 
(rows la very effective to dark persons; blue and 
hmber sult dark complexions, lilac can be worn 
near the face by persons only with a good car. 
nation on the cheek; the same of green, it may 
he worn In dresses by all but sallow complex- 
lons; black is very coquettivh, that is the 
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French term, for fair persons; but it does not 
enhance the complexion of brunettes. White 
dresses for general wear are not now much in 
vogue, perhaps from the difficulty of having 
them well washed and got up; they really are 
becoming to all, and, for evening wear, there is 
nothing to equal them. In the make of skirts, 
flounces are generally favorites with ladies, but 
they are not becoming to every one; they do 
not look well on persons of short stature; and 
certainly are far from pretty when crushed ; 
they also render a dress very expensive; rich 
materials do not at all require them; on ball- 
dresses, however, they are admirable. Tucks 
are pretty and youthful, much to be preferred 
to flounces for young people. Robings and 
trimmings up the fronts of dresses are almost 
entirely regulated by fashion, they should only 
be adopted in a rich form for dinner-dress, or 
simply for morning déshabille, Embroideries 
we are glad to see once more introduced, and 
we hope they will long retain their sway, they 
are 80 decidedly ladylike, as is all good nee- 
dle-work; they afford so much scope for taste, 
and for employment of our poor needle-women, 
Kmbroidery has something clawsic about it, and 
we know it in as ancient as the ' Tabernacle in 
the Wilderness.’ We could only desire that 
ladies should employ their own embroideresnes, 
It is close, hard work, sitting all day to the 
embroidery frame, and requires a skilfal hand 
to execute good designs; it, therefore, should 
be paid as a superior sort of work, Whether 
the corsages or bodices of high dresses should 
be made plain or full, we suppose must be left 
to the dressmaker; fall ones are not becoming 
in general, but stout persons might wear them 
plain with advantage, 


A FORTUNATE MISTAKE, 


HY PAUL LAURIR, 


Ir was on the evening of the 2d of January, 
in 185-, that I went to hear the Duchess 
Strainervoyee, who, at that time, attracted the 
fashionable world to her concerts, for no other 
earthly reason, I suppose, than to have it to 
tay that they had listened to a real duchess, 
while, at the same time, I firmly believe that 
superior native talent ‘‘went begging.’’ I went 
to hear the Duchess, partly to kill time, and 
partly from a desire to hear and see for myself 
the marvellous foreigner whose name was in 
everybody's mouth, When I reached the cen- 
VOL. LX.—29 





cert-room, it was crowded to its utmost capacity, 
It was 80 closely wedged that one could have 
studied anatomy, after a fashion, merely from 
the impression of your neighbor's bones, At 
the close of the concert, I was borne along with 
the crowd, and jammed through the doorway 
at the risk of breaking every rib in my body. 
Ere I conld escape from the throng, and while 
] was shrugging my shoulders to assure myse!f 
that my collar-bone was in its proper position, 
I felt a hand clasping my arm, and a musical 
voice exclaimed; ‘You gvod-for-nothing, I 











thought I had lost you! What a frightful 
jam! Ido believe my arm is broken, and my 
dress I know must be ruined, and all for the 
sake of hearing that Strainervoyce! I would 
not give Mias Dwight or Miss Floyd for a world 
of Strainervoyces!’’ I was on the point of 
replying that I agreed with her, but restrained 
myself, laughing inwardly at the novel position 
in which I was placed, and wondering who my 
fiir companion could be. Evidently, she imis- 
took me for her brother, or, possibly, her hus- 
band, judging from the familiarity of her man- 
ner. ‘* Why, Ralph, how forgetful you are! 
Here is the cutter.’’ Then adding, in a sympa- 
thizing tone, ‘‘ Forgive me, Ralph—your poor 
head! Iam sorry I made you come.’’ 

‘* Pardon me, madam, but—’”’ 

‘“‘O nonsense, Ralph! You have become 
half barbarian since you went to China, to 
permit me to seat myself, while you stand 
there as if I were your wife, and you ten years 
married, instead of your sister, whose ready 
assistant and attendant—in place of a better— 
you should be.”’ 

‘* Excuse me, but—’’ 

** Ralph, I’ll catch my death of cold sitting 
here; and such a long ride, too!” Here the 
lady gave a perceptible shiver. ‘‘De muffle 
me up closer, Ralph, and sit down, or I will—”’ 

What she would have done I did not wait to 
hear, but, tucking the robes around her closely, 
waved my hand to the driver, and away we 
glided over the crimp, sparkling snow, to the 
music of the merry sleigh-bells. 

‘IT won’t ask you to talk to me, with that 
headache, but I want you to listen to me,’’ be- 
gan my companion, the moment we started. 
‘‘T wanted to talk to you coming in, but that 
little chatterbox, Maggie Woodbury, prevented 
me from saying a word to you. You remember 
poor little Milly Walker, Ralph. Her mother 
died about two months ago, and poor Milly has 
gone to live with the Deans. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dean have been very kind to her, but then 
they are poor, and of course it is impossible 
fur them to do more than shelter her. How 
any one can have the heart to wound Milly 
Walker’s feelings is a mystery to me, and yet 
every occasion that presents itself is seized 
upon by the Wares and Kings to insult her, 
even tocommenting upon the poor girl's father’s 
notions, as if she could have prevented that 
which occurred twenty yeara ago; and I have 
seen Sarah Ware imitating her walk, regard- 
leas of poor Milly's tears.’’ I could not re- 
strain an exclamation of disgust as I listened 
to this, “I knew it would disgust you, Ralph. 
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Well, the doctor says now that Milly will always 
be lame—there can be nothing done for her. I 
have been thinking, ever since her mother 
died, that, if she had a good teacher, she would 
not only in time be independent, but famous 
as apainter. You should see some of her at- 
tempts. Milly Walker is a genius, Ralph. 
But that would require money, and where is 
the money to come from? You know I haven't 
much, Ralph, but I have determined to do 
something for our old playmate. I can save 
out of my allowance at least one hundred 
dollars, and now, if you will give double that 
amount, what will that do for Milly? I was 
counting it up, the other day, and, if I am vor- 
rect, it will send her to the —— Institute, and 
pay for the full course; and, at the end of that 
time, if Milly Walker is alive, she will show 
the world what a woman can do. When I look 
at that poor girl, with her rare mind and her 
craving for knowledge, I cannot help thinking 
how superior she is to me, a mere idler; and I 
sometimes think that, if she had my place and 
I hers, there would be more justice in the dis- 
tribution of the world’s goods and comforts, 
Don’t say I’m silly and sentimental, Ralph. 
I know you will give your share towards Milly’s 
education, like a good brother, as you are. I 
have been talking to her about it, and I know 
I can manage it so as to overrule any scruples 
she may have against receiving anything from 
us.’’ 

Here my companion became quiet, and the 
question presented itself to my mind, ‘‘ How 
am I to escape from this awkward position 
honorably? Here I have been guilty of listen- 
ing to a communication intended for the ear of 
another—have been guilty of an inexcusable 
deception, practised upon a stranger and a lady 
knowingly. Perhaps the honest plan would be 
to acquaint her at once with the mistake, and 
solicit her pardon.’’ I had at last summoned 
courage sufficient to clear my throat, and was 
about to commence my well-studied speech, 
when my companion gave a little laugh, as 
she said— 

‘*Really, Ralph, you are very entertaining in 
your own peculiar way; but if you are as dumb 
when in the presence of Miss Vincent as you 
have been to-night, she is to be pitied, rather 
than envied, You are little better than a bar- 
barian! But here we are at Uncle Graham's, 
and you know I promised to stop with Carrie 
to-night, so you will have no one to bother you 
the remainder of the road. How singular you 
do act, to-night, Ralph! Woll, 1 won't tease 
you any more,”’ 
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Suddenly, the driver drew up before an ele- 
gaut residence, and, imagining I perceived a 
loop-hole whereby I might escape from my awk- 
ward predicament, I sprang out of the cutter, 
and assisted the lady to the ground. 

‘Ts your head still aching, Ralph? Good- 
night. Why, you forgot to kiss me.” As the 
fair face was upturned to mine, with its tempt- 
ing lips awaiting the kiss, I pressed my shawl 
down from my mouth suddenly, and as sud- 
denly felt my head drawn down to receive the 
most delicious kiss that ever was bestowed by 
maiden. ‘** You need not wait; Carrie is com- 
ing—I hear her,’’ said my companion, as she 
tripped up the steps, while I stood irresolutely 
beside the cutter. 

“Then, my dear fellow,’ I mentally ejacu- 
lated, ‘it is time you were off.” And, seating 
myself in the cutter once more, glided over 
the sparkling snow, but whither I knew not. 
I only knew that I had lost a charming com- 
panion, whose lips, a moment since, were 
pressed against my own, and whom, in all 
probability, I might never meet again. And 
when I recalled her generous offer, her sym- 
pathy for the poor lame girl, and her self- 
accusing spirit, so unlike that of my acquaint- 
ance in general, I longed to know more of her. 
Then, again, my cheeks tingled when I remem- 
bered the deception I had practised. And what 
would she think of me when she ascertained— 
as she most certainly would, sooner or later—the 
truth ? 

But my speculations were cut short by the 
abrupt stoppage of the cutter, whereupon I 
stepped out leisurely, picking up from the bed 
of the cutter, as I did so, an exquisitely em- 
broidered handkerchief. Upon looking at it 
closely, I perceived the initials ‘‘C. D.” in one 
of the corners. I was reminded of my situa- 
tion, at that moment, by the inquiring glance 
the driver bestowed upon me, as he observed 
my movements. Without vouchsafing a word 
of explanation, I turned away from him, and 
walked homewards. Evidently, I bore a very 
strong resemblance to Mr. Ralph D., whoever 
he was. When his own sister and the servant 
were deceived by the resemblance, it must cer- 
tainly be very great. True, my cap was drawn 
down firmly, almost concealing my eyes, and 
the lower part of my face was muffled up ina 
heavy shawl; still, taking everything into con- 
sideration, I said to myself, the similarity of 
dress, feature, and manner must be wonderful, 
thus to deceive one's relatives. 

The winter alr was in that communfeative 
mood termed “ nipping, 
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and, remembering 
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that a walk of four miles lay between me and 
my lodgings, I walked forward briskly, revolv- 
ing in my mind the different aspects of my ad- 
venture, as they presented themselves, one 
after another, and resolving to keep my own 
counsel, I had walked perhaps a mile, when 
I observed a gentleman approaching at a walk 
as rapid as my own. As he drew nearer, I 
was struck with his resemblance to me—height, 
size, manner, and dress, even to the plaid shawl 
around his neck, and the buttons upon his cap 
were the exact counterpart of my own. I think 
the resemblance must have struck him at the 
same time, for, as we were passing each other, 
we involuntarily paused, bade each other a 
pleasant ‘‘Good-night,’’ scanning each other 
closely and curiously, then strode on. ‘‘ Mr. 
Ralph D.,” I said to myself, as I turned to 
look at him. Singularly enough, Mr. Ralph 
D. was at that moment looking at me; but the 
instant he was detected, he wheeled around and 
resumed his walk. Ere I reached my lodgings, 
I resolved to ‘ascertain, if it was possible, who 
the young gentleman was who had arrived from 
China so recently, that I might thereby assure 
myself to whom I was indebted for a delicious 
kiss, and whose acquaintance I was very desir- 
ous of making. 


Early upon the following morning, I sat down 
and wrote a few lines to Milly Walker, the lame 
girl, and inclosing one hundred dollars in the 
note, sealed it, and, depositing it in my pocket, 
sallied forth in quest of the information I so 
much desired. Wending my way to a friend’s 
store, I encountered his errand-boy, who was 
at that moment entering the door. 

‘*George,’’ I exclaimed, affecting a careless 
manner, “are you acquainted with the 
Road ?”” 

‘* Yes, sir, very well.’’ 

‘“‘Can you tell me who lives in the large 
house with the brown-stone front, on the left 
going out, about four miles out of town? It 
has three columns, I think. The house stands 
back from the road.”’ 

‘Oh, you mean Mr. Dwights. But it’s more 
than four miles out there, sir.’’ 

‘* How far is it ?”’ 

* About four and a half; maybe more.” « 

“Thank you. That is all I want,’’ I replied, 
as I passed into the store, where I addressed 
my note to ‘Miss Milly Walker, care of Miss 
C, Dwight, —— Road ;"’ then, sauntering out 
slowly, called the lad to me, 





‘By the way, George, I have a letter to de- 
liver out there. Do you think you could do 
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itforme? If you would call & cab—any way 
that you could get there soon; and when you 
deliver it, don't delay a moment, 1 don't care 
about having you questioned,” 

lie waa a shrewd lad, and, as he listened to 
me, | knew, by the expression of his face, that 
he guessed my motive, 

‘*You don't want them to know where it 
came from, if you can help it?’’ 

** You understand me, | see,'’ 

‘* Well, I can manage it for you, Mr. Clark, 
My uncle, Mr. Dean, lives out there,’ 

‘Is Mr, Dean your unele?’’ I inquired, 
hastily, 

** Yea, sir,’’ 

‘There is a lame girl living with him?” 

** Yes, Miss Walker,'’ 

**Can I trust you, George ?’’ I inquired, 

‘You may, sir, if you want to help Miss 
Walker without her knowing who is doing 
s¢.”” 

‘* Well, this letter is intended for Miss Walker, 
as you will perceive. It is a money letter, and 
if you can convey it to her, that is all that is 
required, You will keep the matter to your- 
self?’’ I added, as I endeavored to place a small 
gold piece in his hand, 

‘* No, sir, not a cent, Mr. Clark. I only wish 
I could do twice as much for Miss Walker,’’ 
claimed the manly fellow. ‘I shall put the 
letter where she will get it, and she will never 
know where it came from. I will go out there 
to-night.’’ 

** Very well, George,’ I replied, as I left him, 
feeling satisfied that the note was in safe hands. 


ex- 


‘That lady in blue ?”’ 

** No, the lady beside her.’ 

** Have you not made her acquaintance? That 
is Miss Dwight, and a very particular friend of 
Miss Floyd’s.”’ 

* Anything to Emma Dwight?’’ 

‘*No; they are quite intimate, however. Let 
me present you.”’ 

I fancied Miss Dwight bestowed a look of 
more than ordinary curiosity upon me as my 
cousin presented me; but I—I had the effront- 
ery to meet her inquiring look, as if unconscious 
of the fact that I had met those eyes before, 
and had received from those lips a sisterly 
kiss. As I seated myself beside her, I over- 
heard the words, ‘Taking everything into con- 
sideration, I think very little blame can be at- 
tached to the gentleman,’’ uttered in a merry 
tone by a gentleman who was at my elbow, 
but whose face was turned from me. 

** Pray, have done, Ralph!’’ said Miss Dwight, 








as she tapped his shoulder lightly with her fan, 
a faint blush suffusing her cheeks, 

** But the coolness of the whole proceeding ," 
continued the gentleman, heedlews of her re- 
monstrances, ‘The fellow even gave her a 
brotherly kins,’’ 

Ralph!" exclaimed Miss Dwight, energeti- 
cally, as the blood mounted to her forehead, 
dyeing her face and neck crimson, 

‘Come, come, Dwight! Don't ask us to 
believe that !'’ exclaimed one of the group, 

‘Well, she cannot deny having complained 
to me, the next day, that he was exceedingly 
stupid—thinking I was the offender all the 
while—and scarcely uttered a word; that, in 
fact, she had to do all the talking.” 

** Wo will take that with considerable allow- 
ance, too,’’ replied one of the listeners, 

**T met the fellow on the road,’’ resumed the 
gentleman; ‘and I must say I never encoun- 
tered a man so like myself in all my travels,” 

‘*In truth, you are a barbarian, Mr. Dwight, 
to tell such a thing upon your sister,’’ exclaimed 
Miss Floyd, with a merry laugh. 

‘As if I did not owe her ten times that 
amount! Ever since my return, she has been 
teasing me in every conceivable manner,”’ he 
replied, turning round suddenly towards her, 
and, in doing so, encountering my steady gaze. 
‘**S’death !’’ he ejaculated, with a perceptible 
start, upon facing me. 

Miss Dwight flashed a meaning glance upon 
him, then suddenly turned towards me, as if 
to observe the effect his exclamation and man- 
ner would produce upon me; but I was equal 
to the emergency, and maintained an unruffled 
composure. 

**] did not hear the first of that, Miss Dwight,” 
I said, as I cast a careless glance over the won- 
dering group, and another of pretended aston- 
ishment upon Mr. Dwight, who evidently felt 
no little annoyance. 

‘* Perhaps it is just as well,’’ was the reply, 
as she glanced at her brother. ‘‘ Ralph really 
is unmerciful when he begins. I am glad you 
did not hear the whole; but now that it is out, 
I may as well give a correct version of the 
affair. Like an attentive brother, he permitted 
the crowd to separate us at the close of the 
Duchess Strainervoyce’s last concert, and I 
was so unfortunate as to mistake a stranger 
for him, who accompanied me home without. 
acquainting me with my error. Thinking that 
it was Ralph, and that his headache prevented 
him from conversing, I did permit my tongue 
to perform rather more than a fair share." 

‘Then all the blame must be laid upon Mr. 
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Dwight. He should be the last to mention 
it. His want of proper feeling is very much 
to be deprecated; but we will hope that he 
will change for the better,’’ sald Misa Floyd, 
“1 think even now he exhibits signs of repent- 
ance,"’ 

‘And have you no idea who the gentleman 
waa, Mise Dwight ?’' I inquired, 

"Until lately’ —placing an emphasia upon 
TT had not the slightent elav to the 


the word 
gentleman,’ rhe replied, 

Does she know the truth?’ I asked myself, 
‘Have lL betrayed myself? I might have known 
that her woman's instinct would detect me," 
While these and similar thoughts oceupied my 
mind, | became engaged in an interesting con- 
versation with Miss Dwight, In the course of 
it, allusion was made to the Duchess Strainer- 
voyce, 

** Did T attend her last concert ?”’ 

‘Really, was it the last, or the one preceding 
it, or the second ? Certainly, I attended one of 
them, but which of them? My memory was 
so treacherous! Perhaps it was the last; at 
least, there was a suffocating jam !”’ 

And the on as before. 
The digression removed all doubts from her 
I at least had known nothing of her 


conversation went 


mind, 
adventure prior to that evening, when her mis- 
chief-loving brother made it public. 

Ido not think I was romantic at that time, 
and yet I must confess that, from the begin- 
ning of our acquaintance, I entertained the 
hope that Miss Dwight would one day become 
my wife. I was not disappointed. 

It was perhaps six months after we were 
married that I carried home in my pocket a 
newspaper containing a flattering notice of Mrs. 
Clark’s profégé, Milly Walker. As Mrs. Clark 
employed herself with her work, I drew forth 
the paper and read to her the notice. Milly 
was in Rome, pursuing her studies and making 
for herself a great reputation. As she listened 
to the flattering comments paid to her protégé, 
Mrs. Clark’s face lit up with a glow of pleasure. 

‘*Ralph used to laugh at me when I told him 
that Milly would one day make a great name 
for herself,’? she said, musingly. ‘‘ But she 
has made a greater reputation for herself than 
even J ever dreamed of. How glad she will be 
to bring back to me some of these rare perform- 
ances! I have so often wondered,” she contin- 
ned, as she resumed her work, ‘‘ who it was 
that gave her that money.” 

**You mean the gentleman who accompanied 


you to your Uncle Graham’s from the concert ?”’ 
29* 
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‘You. It was very singular, his giving the 
money in the way he did,” 

‘Doubtless he did it to secure your good 
opinion," 

‘Then ho has never had the satisfaction of 
knowing how it was received,"’ 

“Oras a kind of penance, to atone for the 
deception he practiaed,’’ 

‘Certainly his gift has accomplished much 
more than he has any idea of; he would, though, 
very likely remember her, and doubltess has 
ere this heard the many flattering things said 
of her," 

‘Of course he has,"’ 

‘* How do you know ?"’ inquired Mrs, Clark, 
looking up from her work, ‘* He may be dead,”’ 

‘* But he is living, Caroline,’’ 

‘* Who is living?” 

‘The gentleman you so often think about, 
who gave Milly Walker a hundred dollars, and 
whom you kissed,”’ 

‘Mr. Clark!’’ exclaimed my wife, as the 
work fell from her hands into her lap. 

‘Mrs. Clark !’’ I retorted. 

‘* You don’t think !—How can you say such 
athing!’’ And a puzzled expression rested on 
my wife’s face that, in spite of all my powers 
of resistance, forced me to laugh aloud. 

‘Oh! I remember now,”’ she said; ‘‘ Ralph 
said something like that once at Miss Floyd’s.’’ 

‘Then you deny having kissed him ?”’ 

She threw her work aside suddenly, and 
arose. ‘‘ Harry! is it possible that it was you?’’ 
‘* And very probable, certainly !”’ 
‘*And you have concealed it all this time! 


You are the most deceptive of men !”’ 


she ex- 
claimed. 

‘* Don’t blame me for doing what neither you 
nor any other woman can do, and that is, keep 
a secret—unless it be her age.”’ 

**T will not believe it !’’ 

‘*Because you tried to surprise me into a 
confession, and failed,’’? I replied. ‘* Then let 
this be the proof.’’ And I drew from my pocket. 
(I was prepared for this scene) the embroidered 
handkerchief, and pointed out to her her ini- 
tials, whereupon she boxed my ears. 





NatvreE, when she plants a vegetable poison, 
generally provides an antidote; so in the moral 
world, she causes sympathies to spring up by 
the side of antipathies. 

—Ovutwarp politeness can be learned in set 
terms at school, but, at the best, it will be hol- 
low and deceptive; genuine politeness, like 
everything else genuine, comes from the heart. 








ANNA HEYWARD: OR PERFECTED THROUGH SUFFERING, 


BY ELMA SOUTH. 


A rioop of moonlight is pouring, like a silver 
stream, into the still chamber where Anna Hey- 
ward lies sleeping in the cold, everlasting slum- 
ber of death. Her thin hands are crossed, as 
if in meek resignation, over her still bosom, 
and a lovely smile, death’s beautifying gift, is 
playing around her pallid lips. Tears fill my 
eyes, and my heart pulses throb sadly, in the 
presence of the holy dead; and yet I should 
not weep that this sorrow-tried child of earth 
has passed away; rather let me say, in a burst 
of grateful rejoicing, 

* Joy, joy forever! her task is dono! 
The gates are passed, and heaven is won!"’ 

Long years ago, | knew Anna Heyward. She 
was then in the very meridian of hope and hap- 
When 


she was surrounded by gay company, you were 


piness, gay-hearted and enthusiastic. 


tempted to think that there were no deep tones 
to her heart; but in her quieter moments, you 
felt that she possessed vast capacities for suffer- 
ing, which, when called forth, if she possessed 
not equal powers of fortitude and endurance, 
must overwhelm her in a sea of despair. But 
life still ‘‘ looked gayly’’ to Anna Heyward. 
She was young, and youth has many pleasures 
—pleasures that only pall when Sorrow, that 
mighty teacher of truths, shows the utter vanity 
of all earthly joys. Wealth, youth, love, and 
friends—what more wanted Anna Heyward to 
make life a rich festival, a perpetual holiday 
of gladness and pleasure? But few mortals go 
down to the grave with all the flowers fresh in 
life’s garland. First, there drops one bud of 
loveliness, then another, and the few that are 
left give not forth the sweetness of other years. 
First fled Anna Heyward’s wealth, and with 

it her friends. Alas, that the friendship of 
this world is so often but a bauble, that falls 
and is crushed when the golden chain that at- 
tached it to us becomes broken! ‘TI repine 
not,’’ said Anna Heyward, when she saw her 
summer friends depart. ‘I still have love 
left, and 

‘There is comfort in the strength of love; 

*T will make a thing endurable, which else 

Would overset the brain, or break the heart.’” 


It is this deep trust, this perfect faith, that 
makes woman's love so beautiful a thing, and 
the betrayal of it such bitter cruelty. 
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Anna Heyward, thou liest before me, still 
and cold, with thy deep love crushed upon thy 
silent heart! I saw thee when that love gave 
light to thine eyes and gladness to thy step. I 
saw thee when the first bitter agony was upon 
thee, that seemed crushing thy loving heart; 
and I was with thee when resignation had 
breathed upon thy soul, and thou at last didst 
recognize Heaven acting through man. 

As I look at thy pale, closed lips, I can 
scarcely believe that those same lips uttered 
the words of passion and despair that I ence 
heard issuing from them. That fatal night, 
the moonlight shone as brightly over the living 
as it now does over the dead. Anna Heyward 
and her lover were sitting beneath its full 
beams, and I heard her say, in a half smothered 
tone, that told too well that some fearful agony 
was working at her heart, ‘Go, then! I would 
not detain you. Once’’—and her voice grew 
strangely mournful—‘‘I could not have bid 
you go; but I have learned, in the school of 
sorrow, how to resign. You have sacrificed 
my love to your ambition; but may the happi- 
ness that you have taken from my heart cling 
to yours. Go!” I waited, but heard no more. 
Again I listened; but all was silent as is this 
death-inhabited room. 

Some moments elapsed, when Anna Heyward 
entered the hall in which I sat. She threw 
herself, in an agony of grief, on the sofa, and 
I have 
seen many an agonizing display of human sor- 


sob after sob burst from her full heart. 


row, and heard from many a bleeding heart the 
pathetic prayer, “ Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me ;’’ but I have never wit- 
nessed so fearful an exhibition of despairing 
grief as this. It was the cries of a heart that 
had bravely endured poverty and loss of friends, 
breaking beneath the last cruel desertion of 
love. Consolation was vain. Silent and awed 
I sat, in the presence of this mighty grief, try- 
ing to solve the question, ‘‘ Why should woman 
ever love?’ Ah, question that is a solution 
of itself! Why clings the vine to the oak? 
All that night, Anna Heyward mourned and 
bewailed her fate, in passionate, unresigued 
words. ‘She could not, she would not see the 
hand of God in this bitter dispensation, She 
wished to die. What cared she for life, when 
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all its hopes had departed? She had borne her 
other trials; this she could not bear ;’’ and, in 
a dreadful moment of desperation, she poured 
out a beseeching prayer for death. 

‘‘ Anna Heyward,”’ I said, as | lifted her from 
the floor to which she had fallen, ‘‘ you are 
mad, or else you would not send up such a 
petition as that. Rather thank God for,the 
precious gift of life, even though sorrow cloud 
your hours; and pray that those sorrows may 
point you the way to heaven.” 

Night wore on. The moon faded from out 
the sky, and still that poor breaking heart had 
found no comfort, no peace, no rest. Long 
days of weary toil, and longer nights of sleep- 
less woe, were hers. She no longer uttered 
loud complaints, but the unbroken silence of 
her hours and the tears that trickled slowly 
down her pale cheeks were far more eloquent 
than spoken words. I marvelled to see one 
who had so cheerfully borne the loss of wealth 
sink under this trial inflicted by love. I knew 
not then how madly woman’s heart ciings to 
its love, and that, compared with its precious 
ore, the wealth of this world seems as dross. 
Long, weary months passed by before Anna 
Heyward could speak peace to the troubled 
waves of her heart; but at last the storm 
passed away, and she beheld the blessed rain- 
bow of resignation. 

Soon after this, she accepted a situation as 
4 governess, and in her new home she found 
few pleasures and many trials. One evening, 
I attended a party at the house in which she 
resided ; and whilst the merry dance was in its 
height, we sat in a retired recess and talked, 
Suddenly, I felt her hand grasp mine convul- 
sively. I looked up and saw a gentleman 
standing near, whom I at once recognized as 
the betrayer of Anna Heyward’s love. Silently 
the watched him from her retreat, and I saw 
her sink back, but recover herself, as he ap- 
proached the spot where we sat. At that mo- 
ment, a flower that she held in her hand fell to 
the floor. He stepped forward, and handed it 
to her, and in so doing their eyes met. ‘Dear 
Anna!’’ was the sudden exclamation. She 
strove to speak, but invain, A look of anguish 
passed over her expressive face, as she put her 
hand to her wildly beating heart. I feared 
that that poor, weak woman's heart would be- 
tray its silent workings. It was but a moment, 
and then she lifted her head proudly, and ex- 
tended her hand to the new-comer. He grasped 
it warmly, then, suddenly releasing it, passed 
from her presence, 





No other words were spoken during this 
strange, rapid meeting. It seemed but like a 
dream of reality, as we both sat absorbed in 
deep silence. It was the last time that they 
ever met; but the remembrance of that meet- 
ing never passed from Anna Heyward’s heart ; 
and those two little words, ‘‘dear Anna,’’ lent 
to her remaining days a lifelong music that she 
scarcely dared avow, even to herself. 

Anna Heyward remained but two years in 
her new home; then failing health compelled 
her to resign her duties. During these years, 
she had been gaining additional beauty of © 
character, and adding richer gems to her crown 
of loveliness. A faithful discharge of duty, a 
noble forgetfulness of self, charity to all of 
God’s creatures, and a patient, hopeful spirit— 
these were her glorious characteristics. Truly, 
sorrow had ennobled and trial perfected unto 
loveliness her character. Literature now be- 
came her employment, and she hoped that it 
would prove her maintenance. But she little 
knew the sorrows that this kind of life engen- 
ders, the disappointed hopes that darken the 
way, the cruel, heart-wounding criticisms, and 
the long hours of weary toil. Who would per- 
sist in a life like this, if literature were not 
‘its own exceeding great reward?’’ Day after 
day, she pursued her task, with a brain that 
never tired and a heart that never ceased 
hoping. The world rewarded her with a mise- 
rable pittance, and listened, with a cold, un- 
sympathizing heart, to the voice of the sweet 
singer. 

But the time was fast approaching when she 
was to work no more. To the last of her 
strength, the feeble hand held the pen, whilst 
it traced the glowing thoughts of the bright 
intellect; and when the body grew weaker, the 
mind, that glorious gift from the Creator, grew 
stronger, and the heart became purer, as it: 
neared the fount of all purity. At last, the 
pen dropped from the nerveless fingers, and 
the glowing thoughts faded. in the senseless 
brain. The minstrel was at rest in heaven, 

As I stand beside this sleeping form, lying 
calmly beneath the moonlit heaven, I cannot 
but remember how beautiful was her character, 
made perfect through suffering. She saw light 
after light of earthly joy go out on life's high- 
way, wave afier wave swept over her bark, yet 
caliwly she stood, and, guiding it through the 
troubled waters, moored it in safety where 
storm can never reach it more. 

Oh, thou who hast been called to pass through 
the deep waters of affliction, learn a lesson of 
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hope, patience, and resignation, from Anna 
Heyward’s now finished life! 


* Fear not in a world like thia, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 
Kaow how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 


—-- +woer 
SUGGESTIVE NOTES OF GRECIAN OIL 
PAINTING. 


CUSTARD. 


BY MRS. &. 

Ix two very large towns, where the opportu- 
nities for education are extensive, and means 
abundant, there were but few acquainted with 
the painting of lithographs. A gentleman had 
visited them, and had taught his style to these 
few, making a very exorbitant charge. The 
pictures were yellow-faced, gaudy, and coarse, 
and the varnish had run in irregular streams 
over the outside. Most of them had become 
spotted as with mildew ; but the materials which 
had been used, as well as the manner of paint- 
ing, had produced these disagreeable effects. 
No materials except the very best should enter 
into the composition of an act so delicate and 
beautiful. 

In choosing a lithograph for a beginner, that 
should be selected which has no very heavy 
shades, where the work is not fine, and the 
drapery is very simple. Those who are ac- 
quainted with drawing, or who have painted in 
other styles, can select engravings containing 
as much fine work as they desire ; their fingers, 
being accustomed to the use of the brush and 
the pencil, will not as easily tire in the work, nor 
will they become discouraged, But the more 
simple the engraving, the lighter the shades, 
and the larger the figures, for a novice, the more 
easily the idea will be gained. 

Having selected the lithograph, procure a 
light pine frame, about an inch larger than the 
engraved part of the lithograph ; have it joined 
at the corners smoothly, as in the manner of a 
school slate frame, and about as wide and as 
thick. Make a very stiff paste of flour, and paste 
’ well one side of the frame. Lay the lithograph 
on a clean cloth spread on a smooth surface, 
and sponge it gently with clean water till every 
part of the paper is wet. The right side of the 
picture must be next to the cloth, but when it 
is all wet, lift it up lightly and turn it over. 
Then place your frame with the pasted side 
very evenly down upon the paper, pressing it 
firmly to its place; turn it over carefully and 
press the lithograph evenly down upon all sides 
of the frame, taking care not to tear the paper, 
and having the wrong side of the picture to- 
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wards you. Set it away for several hours, until 
the paste has thoroughly dried, as well as the 
paper, and see that not a particle of paste ad. 
heres to the engraved part ; if it does, it cannot 
be painted, When all is thoroughly dry, the 
paper will bo tight and firm on the stretcher, 
and it will be ready for work. Some persons 
take small tacks, and tack on the lithograph 
dry, but this mode is not right; the paper 
will tear and become uneven with the weight 
of the paint. 

The common method of commencing to work 
is to procure a flat bristle varnish brush anda 
bottle of spirits of turpentine ; also one of Gre- 
cian varnish. Pictures are much better with- 
out any turpentine. The bristle brush is too 
coarse, and the preparation will not blend as 
nicely as when a flat badger varnish brush is 
used. Lay the frame /evel, where nothing will 
come in contact with the engraving, and pour 
on a sufficient quantity of Grecian varnish to 
saturate the picture thoroughly, blending it 
evenly with the flat badger brush ; move the 
brush lightly across the paper one way, and, 
when it is even that way, go over it in the 
same manner across it, that every part may 
be covered alike. Turn over your frame, hold- 
ing it so that nothing can touch the varnish, 
and proceed in the same manner on the other 
side, being very careful to make it smooth and 
even as the paper itself. Repeat this process 
till every part of the engraving is seen on the 
wrong side as clear as glass; then place it 
where it cannot be touched, resting the ends 
of the frame on two tables or two chairs ; watch 
it closely, and the moment white spots appear, 
apply the Grecian varnish wherever they are, 
but very smoothly. Repeat the varnish as 
often as a spot is visible, and when there is no 
farther necessity for the application, place the 
picture, as before, on a level, away from dust 
and flies, for three days. Examine frequently 
to see if white spots return, and if they are 
seen, apply the varnish. But no picture is fit 
to paint until the last varnish has dried two 
days in warm, dry weather, and three or four 


when the weather is cold or damp. It must 
never be dried near a fire. 
To make Grecian Varnish. 
3 02. 


Balsam of Fir, the very best, 
Alcohol, 4th proof, stronger if possible, 2 “ 
Spirits of Turpentine, the very best, aes 

Mix and shake well. If it is light colored 
and clear, it is right; but if milky and thick, it 
is good for nothing, and had better be thrown 
away. 
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LOVE'S MIRACLE; OR, THE CHARM OF MUSIC, 


BY J. W. 


That man that hath no mnaic in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of aweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 
The motions of his spirit are as dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus. 
Let no such man be trusted, 
Muncnant or Venice. 

Ane the blessings of musie, in its influence 
upon our social comfort and our happiness, 
sufficiently well understood? I have thought 
not, albeit a most unmusical person myself, at 
Jeast so far as talent and cultivation in the 
science are concerned. Who, that has felt 
its charms when doubts perplexed and cares 
gathered thick around him, but must acknow- 
ledge his gratitude to the Soother and the 
Comforter? Who that has known its inspira- 
tion at some moment when the latent fire 
slumbered, waiting only a magical breath to 
wake it into flame, but must own himself 
tributary to its power? Yet how few of us 
cultivate a closer intimacy with the angel who 
so often visits us! I know there are a thou- 
sand reasons for the neglect of music, and yet 
not one of them which is valid. It is the one 
talent which we hide in the earth, and the 
Master might justly condemn us therefor to 
outer darkness. It is no excuse to say that 
we lack capacity, opportunity, means, or that 
so-and-so plays or sings better, or that we have 
not the time to spare. It is all a wilful closing 
of the eyes and hardening of the heart. No 
house should be without music. The simplest 
strain has its mission and its influence; the 
humblest song awakes emotion in some heart 
and tends to good. 

That music excites a true and honest enthu- 
siasm, quells the darker passions, and exerts 
& purifying influence over the human mind, 
there can be no doubt. All that is heroic in 
the soul, all that is soft and yielding in the 
heart, all that is generous and noble in human 
nature yields its treasure to music’s magic 
touch, as freely as the rock of Horeb did its 
refreshing waters to that of the prophet’s wand. 
A bad man may love music, but no man is bad 
while under its influence. It may be said that 
music has often lent its charms to immorality 
and vice, that ribald glees and Bacchanalian 
songs have too often contributed to the down- 
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fall of youth; but the fault was only that the 
bad minieters at her shrine perverted her rav- 
ished beauties to unholy purposes. It chastens 
the impulses in the hearts of a thousand where 
it degrades them in one. It is the universal 
language of emotion, which needs no transla- 
tion, since it is everywhere understood and ap- 
preciated, Its eloquence surpasses all other 
modes of expression, and draws the most cer- 
tain tribute to its appeals; and while pros- 
perity revels in its unrivalled, but innocent 
enjoyments, poverty may draw not only com- 
fort, but sustenance from its treasures. Oliver 
Goldsmith, the most charming of English poets, 
travelled through Europe, with his flute for a 
letter of credit, and the little foreigners who 
almost desecrate the art by their crude efforts 
in our streets gather pennies even where ava- 
rice reigns. Let me give an interesting remi- 
niscence of my studeut life, while talking of 
music. 

When I was at B College, Kentucky, I 
had a friend who drew as largely on my love 
and esteem as ever did mortal man, and well 
was he worthy of confidence, fora nobler youth 
than Albert Kline I never knew. He was of 
German extraction, and there was a dignity 
and reserve in his manner, but a depth of feel- 
ing and enthusiasm in his nature characteristic 
of his origin. He was as true and devoted as 
a knight of the olden chivalry, and as generous 
as a prince ; and he was a prince, a monarch, 
for in one fair bosom he reigned supreme. 

How shall I describe Hetty Buford, with her 
blue laughing eyes, and the shower of golden 
curls that fell around her proud little head, the 
sylphlike form that floated in graceful undula- 
tions through the dance, and her bewitching 
smile, that beamed with delight! A bright 
and joyous creature was Hetty, and if she 
loved Albert Kline, with his manly beanty and 
his noble disposition, in the depths of his great 
heart was her image shrined and worshipped. 
Hetty Buford was a being of exquisite sensi- 
bilities; her soul was attuned to poetry and 
music. How often have I seen her hang on his 
arm, in some evening walk, listening in rapt 
attention to the eloquent words that fell from 
his lips, and drinking in the thoughts of his 
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inspired genius! Strange to say, however, 
there was one subject on which a perfect sym- 
pathy did not seem to exist between them, and 
that was music. Albert was fond enough of a 
song, and when Hetty warbled and trilled 
forth her birdlike notes, he found it very plea- 
sant to listen, but he had no talent that way 
himself. He was never known to sing a song 
or touch a musical instrument. In speaking, 
the modulations of his voice were exquisite, 
and his ear was sensitive to the euphony of 
language; but his thoughts and feelings had 
never found expression in music. He had 
borne the jokes of his fellow collegians on this 
subject with seeming indifference; but when 
rallied by Hetty, whose wit was piquant, as 
well as playful, a shade would sometimes cross 
his brow. What malign influence is it that 
loves to pick a flaw in the most seemingly per- 
fect human bliss? Whence that little subtle 
spirit of mischief that finds its way into the 
hearts of the truest and fondest, and sows dis- 
sension there? Alas, no human mind was ever 
in perfect tune; there are strings that will jar 
at the slightest touch, and send wild discord 
through the soul. Hetty Buford, piqued by 
some allusion among her companions to this 
defect in the model of her faultless hero, rallied 
Albert a little too sharply, and then, in conclu- 
sion, bade him playfully become a minstrel, 
on forfeit of her high displeasure. What his 
reply was I do not know, but from that hour a 
cloud seemed to have settled between them, 
and their hearts were estranged. I saw that 
my friend suffered, and, to my inquiries as to 
the cause, he returned a frank reply. He was 
wounded not only in his love, but his vanity. 

‘*But, my dear Albert,’’ said I, ‘‘ suppose 
you were really to learn music. I know that 
you have it in you.” 

**No, no, Jack, I have not the slightest talent 
that way; and if | had, do you suppose I would 
acknowledge myself the slave of a girl’s whim? 
Must I crouch and play the fool for her idle 
jests?’’ 

I pushed my chance suggestion no further 
in his then mood; but, on a subsequent occa- 
sion, | was still more unfortunate. In a mo- 
ment of confidence, I got him to attempt to 
sing a verse, for the foolish idea possessed me 
that he really had musical talents. I forget by 
what device I trapped him, but remember dis- 
tinetly his failure was so decided that I laughed 
right out. From that moment, he would not 
bear any allusion to Hetty Buford, or his former 
relations with her; and I loved him too sin- 





knew he suffered, ever to advert to the sub- 
ject. 

And how was it with Hetty herself? To the 
world she was as gay and brilliant as ever; 
nay, if anything, more so; but I, who possessed 
the key to her thoughts, as it were, who 
watched her closely, could detect something 
forced in her manner, and an unwonted asperity 
and sarcasm in her tone. With me, when by 
ourselves, she was natural, though less gay; 
but she never mentioned Albert’s name, nor, 
much as I loved and admired them both, did [ 
dare to interfere. True, I was a good deal with 
her, and watched her with jealous care, and 
she seemed to be thankful for my attention, and 
to regard me as a brother. 

The estrangement had taken place not long 
before vacation, and Albert had gone away. On 
his return, he seemed to have lost his taste for 
society, and became a harder student than 
ever. Two months more passed, and the win- 
ter set in. There was much gayety in the 
little town where we were, but it was seldom 
my friend would join in it. Once, on the ocea- 
sion of a brilliant party, to be given at the 
splendid residence of General Buford, Hetty’s 
father, which was about a mile from town, and 
that once only, did Hetty allude to him. 

‘* Will you be so good as to say to your friend, 
Mr. Kline, that we will be happy to see him?” 
said she to me in such a quiet, matter of course 
way that I could only bow acquiescence. 

I conveyed the invitation, and was somewhat 
surprised when Albert exclaimed cheerfully :— 

‘Well, Jack, I will certainly go with you; I 
feel like a little relaxation.’’ 

The party was a magnificent one, and every- 
body seemed to enjoy it in the highest degree. 
Albert and Hetty met calmly and politely, as 
the commonest acquaintances might. We had 
dancing, and music, and song, alternately. 
After a quadrille, there was a group near the 
piano, listening to a duet; as it finished, one 
of the performers, a sprightly girl with whom 
Albert had danced, arose, and, turning to him, 
exclaimed, in a tone half mischievous, half 
playful :— 

‘“‘Oh! now this is such a love of a party, 
Mr. Kline, and we only lack one thing more to 
make it perfection.” 

‘* And what is that, Miss Sally ?”’ 

‘* A song from Mr. Kline.’’ 

‘*Q yes! a song from Mr. Kline! Do, Mr. 
Kline,”’ exclaimed half a dozen voices. And 
instantly there commenced those teasing en- 
treaties which girls know so well how to em- 


¢erely, and was too sorry for the unhappiness I | ploy. Some of them were in earnest, supposing 
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he really sang, and others were only having a 
jest. 

I looked at Albert, and was astonished to find 
he was so little annoyed under the circum- 
stances. True, there was a slight flush on his 
brow, and rather a troubled look in his eye, 
but he did not mauifest the signs of displeasure 
which I expected. I next turned to Hetty, 
who was on my arm; she seemed mortified and 
vexed. 

‘* Do come away,”’ said she to me; ‘*I don’t 
like it at all; it is too bad, exposing him so.’’ 

There was a conservatory adjoining the par- 
lor, and, sympathizing with her feelings, I led 
her there. , It was the first time any opening 
had occurred for me to broach the subject, and 
I determined to avail myself of it; but it re- 
quired some resolution to begin, and while I 
was preparing, and Hetty was nervously pulling 
to pieces the leaves of a rich plant, there was 
a sudden silence among the chatterers in the 
parlor which attracted the attention of us both. 
Then the keys of the piano were struck by a 
bold and skilful hand, and the tones of a rich 
and manly voice swelled through the room. 
At its very first accents Hetty started as if shot, 
and then, with lips apart, and pale cheek, and 
eyes distended, she listened as if her very 
soul lived only in the sounds, 

It was a ballad of the olden times—I have 
forgotten the words, but not the subject. It 
represented a bright and beautiful lady, pos- 
sessed of wealth, and love, and high degree, 
and all that the human heart could seemingly 
desire, but carsed with an unsatisfied disposi- 
tion. She sends her knight on various peril- 
ous enterprises to secure some trifling object of 
her fancy, which is discarded as soon as obtained. 
At last, he is brought wounded and apparently 
dying to her feet, holding in his grasp, never- 
theless, the trophy which she had coveted. 
His fidelity, and the touching language in 
which he addresses her—loyal and loving, 
without a murmur of reproach—awakens re- 
morse in her bosom, and, kneeling by his side, 
she vows the severest penance for her fault, 
and the most ample amendment if he recovers. 
Whether he did so or not, the ballad, most 
provokingly, left us in doubt; but there was 
a pathos in the poetry, and a magic in the 
singer’s voice, that left few dry eyes among the 
fair auditors, As for Hetty, the bright drops 
rolled down her pallid cheek, and her slight form 
was convulsed with emotion. I dared not ob- 
trude a word, though, ere the song ceased, I 
had passed my arm around her waist to sup- 





port her, and her hea ‘allen in grief on a 
brother’s shoulder. 

For a few seconds, all w nt, except the 
poor girl’s low sobs; then a ‘orm approached I 
knew right well. I beckoned him to me, and, 
gently yielding up my charge, | hurried away 
to the parlor to enjoy the wonder of the guests 
—my own was full as great—and to cover the 
retreat of my friend. 

‘*But you deceived me, Albert; you are a 
musician,’’ said Hetty, gazing fondly on him, 
as he knelt before her. 

** No, dearest, I have learned it all in the last 
few months for your sake. At first, I was proud 
and resentful, then better feelings conquered, 
and I determined in some manner to atone for 
my fault. In Cincinnati, where I went on 
business during the vacation, I met an old friend 
and countryman of my father’s ; he saw that I 
was unhappy, and questioned me; I frankly 
confessed to him the whole cause ; he smiled, 
and assured me there were few persons who 
could nut attain some degree of excellence in 
musie if they would only take the pains, and 
that in my case there was scarcely a doubt of 
success. I caught eagerly at the idea, and 
during the whole vacation I received his in- 
structions, and he is a master in the science. 
Since my return to college, I have devoted 
every leisure hour to the studies he pointed 
out, and my success has been indifferently 
good,”’ 

‘*My noble Albert! 
knight, did he die ?”’ 

‘*No, they lived long and happily together. 
His recovery, like my metamorphosis, was 
Lovs’s Mrracie!”’ 


But tell me; the poor 
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LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


Tug following, from an esteemed California 
lady, we think worthy a place in the Book. 
The manner of the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia is new to us :— 

I wender if my little readers ever heard how 
gold was first found in California! Perhaps 
some of them have, but I think it very likely 
that the most of them do not know anything 
about it. It is for such as never heard about 
how it was found that I am writing this story. 

There is a little town, about thirty miles from 
Sacramento City, in California, that has a river 
running through it. Near the bank of the river 
is a saw-mill, that was built just ten years ago. 
It was built by a man whose name was Sutter, 
and so the place was called ‘‘ Sutter’s Mill’’ for 
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some time, until so many people came to live 
near the mill that it became a town, when it 
was called Coloma. But I did not commence 
writing this to tell you why the place was called 
Coloma, but to tell you how gold was found in 
California, and. who found it. 

While the mill was being built by a part of 
the men that Mr. Sutter had hired to build it, 
the rest of the men were at work digging a 
ditch for the water to run through from the 
river to the mill, for it did not need all the 
water in the river to turn the mill, so they 
were digging the ditch that they might be able 
to get just enough water to make the mill go, 
and no more. Well, while the men were busy 
digging, a little boy, whose name was Martin 
Wiemer, and whose father was digging with 
the rest of the men, was playing in the ditch, 
when he saw something in the dirt that looked 
like a pretty little yellow stone or pebble. He 
took it up in his hand and looked et it awhile, 
then he thought it was so pretty he would show 
it to somebody else; so he went up to where 
his father and a Mr. Marshall were at work, 
and told them to look what a pretty stone he 
had found. They looked at it, but Mr. Wiemer 
did not think anything of it more than what 
he said, that it was a very pretty little stone, 
and he never saw one like it before. Mr. Mar- 
shall looked at it, but did not say much about 
it, only he asked Martin to give it to him. 
Martin said he would give it to him if he could 
find another one like it, so he ran off to hunt 
for more. He searched a long time, and at 
last came back to Mr. Marshall, and gave him 
two stones—as he thonght them—instead of 
one, and said that he had found three more, 
and that made four that he had, so he would 
divide evenly with Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marshall took them, and went to his 
house with them, where he tried to find out 
what they were by trying to melt one of them. 
He found that they would melt, so he tried in 
a good many ways to find out what they were, 
and at last he knew they must be gold; so he 
went back to the mill, and told the men that 
he had found gold while digging the ditch, and 
that, if they would quit work on the mill and 
go to digging for gold, they could get very rich 
in a little while. The men did quit working 
at the mill, and Mr. Marshall showed them 
how to wash the dirt so as to leave the gold in 
the bottom of the pan that they washed it in, 
after the dirt waa all washed out; so they all 
went to work digging for gold, and found a 
great deal of it. 

The news went back to the States, and thou- 





sands of people came here to dig for gold. A 
great many of them have got rich, but a great 
many more have not found any gold; and still 
more have found it, but have lost it playing 
cards, and racing horses, and in a great many 
other wicked ways, so that they are as poor 
now as if they had never seen any gold. But 
a great many good men have lost the gold they 
found in the mines by trusting bad men with 
it, who, instead of taking care of it for its real 
owner, ran away with it to some other country, 
where the owner of the gold never could hear 
of them. They were very wicked to do so, 
and, if they do not repent of their sins, I fear 
God will punish them when they die. I hope 
none of the little boys who read this will ever 
be so bad as to cheat or steal, for not only God 
hates wickedness, but all good people hate it, 
and the man who commits such sin, too. Re- 
member, the Lord says, in his Holy Bible, 
**Thou shalt not steal.”’ 
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LETTER FROM WISCONSIN. 
Sr. Josepn, Wis., Sept. 20th, 1859 

Dear Mr. Gopsy: Looking over some old 
numbers of the Lady’s Book, to-day, I found 
a description of an island in this State, and, 
thinking our surrounding scenery would rival 
it, I determined to endeavor to give you a 
sketch of our country, or, rather, a small por- 
tion of it. 

Situated on Willow River, a clear, beautiful 
stream, that empties into Lake St. Croix, isa 
small village bearing the dignified name of St. 
Joseph, consisting of about ten families, and 
where I am now residing. Situated in a valley, 
it is nearly surrounded by high hills, the river 
running through the valley towards the south- 
west. It is this I want to describe to you. 
About half a mile below here, the river enters 
a narrow defile, where the bank on one side is 
a hill rising abruptly from the water’s edge; 
on the other, a high, perpendicular wall of rock. 
Here the real descent begins. The water dashes 
onward, fretting and foaming more and more 
for nearly half a mile farther, then goes down, 
down over ledge after ledge of rock, until it 
reaches the last, which it leaps with a madden- 
ing plunge, then passes out into the sunlight 
once more, in a swift torrent. 

The path to the fall is on the rocky bank, and 
you descend to the river by a winding path, and 
you are not aware of the near proximity of the 
fall until a sudden turn in the path brings the 
whole scene to your view. I shall never forget 
my sensations at this time, as the scene burst 
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upon my view—the thrilling of every nerve, 
the overpowering grandeur that awed my soul, 
the hill rising to the height of many feet on 
one side, and on the other the overhanging 
precipice, from which the rocks seem about to 
fall and crush you to atoms, while directly be- 
fore you is the fall itself, plunging madly over 
the rocks, then rushing by at your very feet. 
The roaring and rushing of the water are echoed 
back from the rocks, and the noise is nearly 
stunning. I felt my own insignificance when 
placed by such a sample of God’s work. It 
surpasses anything I have ever seen, Niagara 
excepted ; and if travellers would visit Willow 
River Falls, I am confident they would think 
they were well paid for the slight trouble, as 
it is but a pleasant drive of about five miles 
from the City of Hudson. If we had some 
one who could give an adequate description of 
its beauties, and would do so, it would, I think, 
soon become a favorite resort to those who have 
an eye to the beauties of nature. If I had the 
pen of some writers, and could use it, I might 
do it justice; but, with my pen and my brain 
to work with, I have failed in all except a 
general outline of the most sublime waterfall 
in Northern Wisconsin. Hattie Hinanp. 





SPRING SONG. 
BY 8. F. FLINT. 


Tue Spring is drowsy and numb with cold, 
Her hair is sodden and dank with rain, 

Her garments are faded and tattered and old, 
She never will dance and laugh again. 


The robin is trying to make her smile 
Sometimes, with a flutter and timid shout; 

And there seems a gleam on her cheek awhile, 
When through trailing vapor the sun peers out 


But she on!y opens a dull, blue eye, 

And giveth a shuddering sigh of pain; 
She has only wakened, alas, to die! 

She never will dance and laugh again. 


Behold! thou prophet, false and fond— 
Who is it tripping adown the dale? 

Who is it has sprinkled the hill beyond 
With tufts of the liverwort blossom pale? 


She has planted cowslips along the brook, 
Has wandered the thickets of hazel through, 
And into each sly and sunlit nook 
She has flung a cluster of violets blue. 


She has hung the willow with tassels fine, 
She has painted the buds of the hickory, 

And the robin is drunk with the draught divine 
Of her breath in the blossomy cherry-tree 


Ha! hat ‘tis she, with her eweet, old «mile, 
Her tresses tossed by the breezy South ; 

One rosy, silk, soft hand, the while, 
Scaring the bees from her honeyed mouth 
VOL. LX.—G0 





Dancing her chaplet about her eyes, 
Laughing over the emerald plain— 

Ha! ha! I knew she would waken and rise, 
Laughing and dancing and singing again. 


HOME IN THE RAIN. 


BY ANNA L. ROMAINR. 


Turre 's a cottage low, with gabled roof, 
That stands in the chestnut lane, 

Where a web is weaving whose warp and woof 
Are the dropping pearls of the frezen rain. 


There are jewels wrought in Mosaic rare, 
Like the ceiling of temples old, 

And gems that lie in waiting there 
To be set in the morning's gold. 


There ’s music without, and music within— 

The sound of the harp, and the sound of the rain, 
And the beautiful face of the fair Marin 

Pressed close against the window pane. 


Her hair, escaped from its braided fold, 
In rippling waves falls gently down, 
With its gleaming threads of shining gold 
At hide and seek in the sober brown. 


Within is a quiet and happy scene— 
A picture of joy ‘neath the roof so low, 
Such as visit us all in a happy dream, 
But so few on earth may know! 


The table is spread with its cloth so white, 
With Sevres and silver that glow in the fame. 
That’s leaping up in colors bright 
To warm the one that’s out in the rain. 


The cushions are soft in the easy-chair 
That ’s drawn to the warmest side, 

And the curious slippers resting there 
Are finished now by the happy bride. 


A sound of wheels and a voice of song, 
And she knows that he is nigh, 
And swiftly she flies the hall along 
To catch the first glance of his earnest eye. 


Tis joyful now, ‘neath the cottage roof, 
Where love and content have cast out pain, 
Where lives are weaving, whose warp and woof 
Are jewelled more than the frozen rain 


TO HATTIE. 
BY CIRCALEO. 


On, what shall we call thee, ethereal thing ? 
A fairy? an angel, without e’era wing? 

Say! art thou a spirit from some other sphere, 
Just pausing a moment to smile on us here? 


We'll call thee a dew-drop, a bright little star, 
As pure and as lovely as always they are; 

We'll call thee a lily, a violet sweet, 

Ah, what shall we call thee, for no name is mvet ? 


Whatever is beautiful, gentle, and fair, 

With thee, my «weet lady, must surely compare ; 

Aud whatever we cfll thee, thou moonbeam, thou mint, 
There 's a witchery round thoe which none may reset 
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TO CHRISTIANA. 


Wuers is thy home now, sister, where? 
Where is thy blessed home? 

I look for thee when the morning air 

Is freshest, and my heart of prayer 

Goes up, as it was wont, with thine, 

When we watched together the sweet sunshine ; 
Where is thy blessed home? 


I can feel the glance of thy clear blue eye, 
As I stand on the hill alone: 
It beams with a spirit's sanctity, 
It had the same light on earth with me— 
How I watched it fading, fading away, 
Till its light was quenched in immortal day! 
How can I feel thee gone? 


Par from us, sister, thou canst not be: 
I know thou must be nigh— 
For what is there, even in heaven's bowers, 
Can fill the place of these hearts of ours? 
* (That with thine have mingled in woe and mirth :) 
O no! even heaven may not rival earth, 
Till we whom thou lovedst, die! 


The sunset on thy native hills— 
Oh, ean anght in heaven to thee 
Be half so fair? And thine angel feet, 
Can they walk the heaven's golden street, 
Or tread the jasper and sapphire stone 
So lightly, as here on the earth alone 
They roamed the woods with me? 


What sayest thou, sister? Tell to me, 
My heart drinks in thy words. 

Where is thy home? on the starry sea 

"Mid the beautiful things of infinity? 

Or is thy spirit-heart evermore 

With the sorrowing group at thine own home door, 
The cottage and the birds? 


Stay with us, sister, linger yet 
Till we God’s brightness share! 
Wait till the earth shall fade from us! 
And be thine the. first face glorious 
We meet in the land of souls! Our God 
Will lend thee to us till this dark abode 
Is changed for his own light there! 


THE TWO SOULS. 
BY MRS. A. M. BUTTERFIELD. 


One soul sitteth at the portals 
Of its earthly teuement, 
Greeting all its fellow spirits 
On their several errands bent; 
Smiling with the glad and joyous, 
When the pulse of life beats high— 
Weeping with the sad and lonely 
Who have seen life’s flowrets die; 
Full of wild and rushing impulse, 
With a tongue that utterance gives 
To the thoughts forever gushing, 
While that restless spirit lives; 
Ready heart to feel for others, 
Ready hand to act as well, 
Frame forever prompt to seéond 
Impulses the soul that swell. 





But another dwelieth lonely, 
With the doors locked strong and fast, 
Sadly from the windows gazing 
As its fellow souls go past ; 
Like a body cased in armor, 
Clasp'd with steel and iron o'er, 
Doom'd through life to wear its fetters, 
And 'mid men be free no more; 
Or a prisoned captive pining, 
In a turret lone and high, 
Listening to the wild, sweet music, 
As his brethren’s ranks sweep by 
Through it, ever rushing wildly, 
Floods of love and sorrow sweep, 
But the tongue in frozen silence 
Doth its mighty secrets keep ; 
Only through the eyes so mournful 
Doth the yearning spirit speak, 
Ever reaching outward vainly 
For its kindred souls to seek ; 
Though so cold its outward seeming, 
Sometimes they, in strange surprise, 
Pause a moment for the pleading 
Of those sad and earnest eyes ; 
But some glad voice calls them onward, 
And they pass and straight forget 
All the deep, unuttered longing 
Like a lonely star that set ; 
Wherefore doom'd that prison'd spirit 
Thus to pine and strive apart? 
A cold tomb forever closing 
O'er a warm and beating heart; 
Can it be that error sometimes 
In the mighty chain is shown? 
And is that lone soul a changeling 
In a body not its own? 
In a frame that answereth never 
To its thrill of joy or wo, 
But like cold steel armor masketh 
All the living man below ? 
Ah, there is a day that cometh, 
This one truth before us lies— 
When each soul its thoughts shall utter, 
And the sleeping dead shall rise. 


A FRIEND. 
BY J. HOWARD SMITH. 
THere’s many lovely things we find 
In earth, and air, and sea— 
The distant bells upon the wind, 
The blossom on the tree; 
But lovelier far than chime or flower, 
A valued friend in sorrow’s hour. 


Sweet is the carol of a bird 
When warbling on the spray, 
And beautifal the moon’s pale beam 
That lights us on our way; 
Yet lovelier friendship’s look and word 
Than moonlight or than warbling bird. 


How prized the coral and the shell! 
And valued too the pearl! 

Who can the hidden treasures tell 
O’er which the soft waves curl? 

Yet dearest still a friend to me 
Than all in earth, or air, or sea. 
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ART THOU_WATCHING O’ER ME, MOTHER? 
BY ROSE CLINTON, 


Art thou watching o’er me, mother— 
Looking through some silvery star— 
From that angel land above ma, 
To our humble world afar? 
Bending, dost thou smile upon ma, 
As I dream of long ago ; 
Days when thou went with me, mother, 
Marking out my path below? 


Art thou watching o’er me, mother, 
In the stillness of the even, 
When I send my humble prayer 
Upward to the courts of heaven ? 
Do the angels gather round thee, 
Shines through heaven a brighter day, 
When thy child looks up for mercy, 
When a penitent kneels to pray? 


Art thou watching o'er me, mother, 
When I lay me down to sleep, 
And my spirit rides the phantoms 
Through and through the dreamy deep, 
Till among the glittering angels 
By thy side, and blest, I seem? 
Am I really with thee, mother? 
Tell me, is it but a dream? 


Art thoa watching o’er me, mother, 
When at times methinks I hear 
Voices fondly, sweetly calling 
Me, from out some midnight sphere? 
And when morning, breaking o’er me, 
Gives me back to earth again— 
Art thou watching o’er me, mother, 
From thy starry portal then? 


TEARS. 


BY PREDERICK P. LUTHER. 


Sze that lovely maiden 
Bowing low with grief, 
With sorrow heavy laden 
Seeking for relief; 
Now the tears come gushing 
From her eyelids down; 
Oh, it is refreshing 
For her thus to mourn! 


Sorrow here finds channels 
Over which to flow, 
Let it ne’er be trammell’d 
By cold, outward show; 
But whene’er you are weary, 
Or with grief oppressed, 
Let the tears flow freely, 
They will give you rest. 


O ye stony-hearted ! 
Repress the rising sneer, 
If a tear is started 
In sorrow, love, or fear; 
For they are a blessing 
Sent to us from Heaven, 
Ne’er will they need repressing, 
As o’er life we are driven 





Enigmas. 





ANSWERS TO CHARADE AND RIDDLE IN MARCH 
NUMBER. 


6. Child-hood. 7. Bookworm. 


ANSWER TO HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 
“My son, seek a kingdom more worthy of thee, for 
Macedon is below thy merit.’’ 
CHARADE. 
8, 
Ir in the French you read my fret, 
It is the meed of just applause 
Which always greets a gallant deed 
In any fair and honest cause, 


If read in English, that to which 
Full many an ardent youth aspires ; 
But finds too late, when once attained, 
How empty are his vain desires. 


My second is a bond, of love— 
Or hate—holy, or the reverso— 
Linking my English fret and whole 
Sometimes for better, oft for worse. 


REBUB. 
BY MISS JULIA GRIFFITHS. 


A Fur that people highly prize; 
One to whom a house we hire; 
A land extolled for genial skies ; 
A man that 's fond of gay attire; 
A motion of the ocean tide; 
The place where courts their convicts send 
The town in which La Pucelle died ; 
An epic poem that Homer penned ; 
A singing bird of much renown, 
And he that wears a regal crown. 


Viewed altogether, I'm the theme 

Of every anxious spinster’s dream ; 
And when (her dream to realize) 

I stand before her downcast eyes, 

No joy she ever felt before 

Compares with what she sees in store. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 4, 6, 10, 8, and 12, is an article used to warm rooms. 

My 13, 2, 1, 14, belongs exclusively to me, yet is used 
by all my friends. 

My 6, 10, 15, 8, can be used only on water. 

My 8, 7, 2, 6, is peculiar to the human face. 

My 9, 5, 1, is a rich conserve of fruit. 

My 4, 3, 14, 2, 8, is an attribute applied to the illustri- 
ous founder of St. Petersburg. 

My 5, 3, 12, 2, in Geometry, is the superficial contents 
of a figure. 

My 16, 10, 13, is much used in summer. 

My 3, 2, 9, reversed, is an earthen vessel. 

My 15, 5, 1, 7, is an object of noble aspiration. 

My 8, 10, 3, 4, 12, 8, is familiar to sportamen. 

My 1, 5, 3, 11, 14, 3, affects my fortune. 

My 13, 10, 1, reversed, is my opposite in sex. 

My whole is the name of an esteemed lady, a reader of 
the Lady’s Book. 
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A GOTHIC VILLA. : 


[From the original design of Samvet Stoan, Architect, Philadelphia.) 


ws ; Ae : 





We here annex a brief explanation of the 4 drawing-room, 5 sitting-room, 6 dining-rocm, 


interior arrangements of the accompanying 7 kitchen, 8 wash-house, 9 gallery, 10 store- 
design, as illustrated by the ground-plans of room, 11 veranda. Second Floor.—1 library, 
first and second floors. 2 hall, 3 chamber, 4 dressing-room, 5 and 6 
First Floor.—1 carriage drive, 2 hall, 3 porch, chambers, 7 nursery, 8 bath-room, 9 gallery. 
e 
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NOVELTIES FOR APRIL. 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 1.—Dress for a little girl from six to 
eight years old. The dress may be of any solid 
colored material, challais, mohair, or any of the 


Fig. 2 


tissues. The skirt has four rows of passemen- 
terie or ribbon; the waist is cut square, with 
bretelles of the same trimming as that on the 
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Fig. 4 


skirt, and a chemisette of the same disposed in 
lozenges; short puffed sleeves, with bands of 
thetrimming. Dunstable straw hat, with white 
aatin and taffeta ribbon, and a cock’s plume. 
Fig. 2.—Plain sacque pattern for a child’s 
chemise, gathered into a band at the neck. 
Fig. 3.—More elaborate design for a child's 
chemise; the sleeves come below the dress 






rn 


Fig. 3. 














sleeves, and serve as undersleeves; the trim- 
ming to rise above the neck of the dress. 





Fig. 4.—Drawers for a little girl, trimmed made in bird’s-eye linen, brilliante, or pigué. 
with narrow tucks and a frill of embroidery. The skirt is full, and goes quite round the belt ; 

Fig. 5.—Very desirable style of apron for a | the waist has a trimming of a delicate cambrie 
little girl from six to eight years old, to be embroidery. 
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A CHENILLE NET FOR THE HAIR. 


bhi, 


Mater ials.—One skein of colored or brown silk chenille, 
such as is sold for making hair nets; a flat mesh, one 
inch in width; and a small wooden, or large steel, net- 


ting-needle, 

Net six loops on a foundation; then net 
twelve rows; these will count six diamonds. 
Cut the netting from the foundation, but not 
cut off the chenille. Tie a loop of cotton into 
the centre of the square of chenille; then net 
round the square six rows, or three diamonds, 
or more, if required. 





THE ART OF ORNAMENTAL HAIR-WORK. 
RECEIPTS. 

34. Albert Chain.—26 strands; 20 hairs; 1 
oz. bobbins; 12 oz. balance; No. 6 mould; 
plait No. 13. 

35. Bracelet of 6 Pieces, Rolled.—22 strands ; 
20 hairs ; 2 oz. bobbins; 10 oz. balance; No. 
5 mould; plait No. 13. 
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15 hairs ; 1 oz. bobbins; 6 oz. balance; No. 3 
mould; plait No. 13. 

37. Chain.—14 strands; 10 hairs; 1 oz. bob- 
bins; 3 oz. balance; No. 11 mould; plait 
No. 13. 

38. Round Hair Ring.—14 strands; 8 hairs; 
1 oz. bobbins; 4 oz. balance; No. 17 mould; 
plait No. 13. 

39. Chain.—18 strands; 10 hairs; 1 oz. bob- 
bins ; 4.0z. balance; No. 12 mould; plait No. 13. 

40. Bracelet of 3 Pieces, Plaited.—32 strands ; 
10 hairs; 1 oz. bobbins; 9 oz. balance; No. 1 
mould, or a cedar pencil; plait No. 14. 

41. Bracelet of 15 Pieces, Plaited in 5-threes.— 
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24 strands; 8 hairs; half oz. bobbins; 3 oz. 
balance ; No. 8 mould; piait No. 14, 

2. Chain.—12 strands ; 5 hairs ; half oz. bob- 
bins ; 2 oz. balance; No. 16 mould; plait No. 
14. 

43. Albert Chain.—2A strands; 10 hairs; 1 
oz. bobbins; 6 oz. balance; No. 11 mould; 
plait No. 14. 

44. Bracelet of 6 Pieces, Plaited in 3-twos.— 
16 strands; 4 hairs; half oz. bobbins; 2 oz. 
balance ; No. 6 mould; plait No. 15. 

45. Bracelet of 5 Pieces, Plaited.—2A strands ; 
6 hairs; half oz. bobbins; 3 oz. balance; No. 
4 mould; plait No. 15. 

46. Brooch of 2 Pieces.—32 strands ; 3 hairs ; 





half oz. bobbins; 4 oz. balance; No. 5 mould; 
plait No. 15. 

47. Delicate Chain.—16 strands; 2 hairs; 
half oz. bobbins; 3 oz. balance; No. 13 mould; 
plait No. 15. 

48. Bracelet.—40 strands; 15 hairs; 1 oz. 
bobbins ; 10 oz. balance; a mould; plait No. 15. 





EMBROIDERY COMPOSED OF GUIPURE 
AND TRANSFER. 
(See engraving, page 297.) . 
Emsroipery being a style of work in such 
general request, and so much practised as an 
amusing occupation, it becomes necessary that 
a continual supply of suitable and new designs 





should constantly appear in our pages, adapted 
to all the various purposes to which this orna- 
mental art is now applied. The different por- 
tions of children’s dresses are, at the present 
time, much indebted for their beauty to this 
style of work; even the tunic and trowsers ot 
a boy’s dress are quite incomplete without the 
embroidered border round the collar and down 
the front of the first, and round the edge of the 
second. The short frocks of very young chil- 
dren now display much elegance of taste in this 
sort of needle-wcrk, and we have given this 
month a design which, when worked, is ex- 
tremely handsome, and does not involve any 
great amount of labor, it being arranged with 
a view to the economy of both time and trouble. 
It is chiefly worked in well-raised buttonhole- 
stitch. The large ovals are formed of net. This 
allows the centre sprigs either to be worked in 
stars of the celerity stitch, or any pretty sprig to 
be transferred on to the net. This saves con- 
siderable work, and makes the pattern look 
very rich. The other parts are in guipure, the 
connecting lines being in a rather firm crochet 
cotton. 





WRISTLET. 
(See engraving, page 298.) 

For this wristlet take a velvet about two 
inches wide, and make a casing about the six- 
teenth of an inch from each edge; then run 
an elastic cord through these casings, which 
will draw it into a puff and enable it to be 
passed over the hand. On the top isa flat bow 
of ribbon; the piece that crosses it is of velvet 
dotted with beads and edged with lace; the 
ends are of velvet edged with lace and dotted 
with beads, Any colors can be used, but black 
velvet and gold beads we think very pretty in- 
deed, 
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ARTICLES FOR PRESENTS OR FANCY FAIRS. 


MODELLING IN PASTEBOARD AND 
PAPER. 


HYACINTH STANDS. 


Tus lower part of the hyacinth stand is made 
of pasteboard, on a cylindrical block. It should 
always be three or four inches in height, but 
its diameter must be regulated by the size of 
the glass intended to be placed in it. The inte- 
rior should be lined. The four wires must rise 
rig. 14, “bout fifteen inches above the stand ; 

they should be fastened in the inside 
before the lining is introduced. The 
best plan of fixing is to glue them 
strongly, and afterwards to gum a stout 
piece of paper over them; they may 
be connected, at different heights, by 
pieces of the same material passing 
round them. Gold and colored paper, cut into 
uarrow fillets, may be turned round these wires, 
or they may be ornamented with sealing-wax, 
of different colors, melted in spirits of wine to 
the consistence of a thick varnish, and turned 
round the wires in rotation by means of a 
camel’s hair pencil. (Fig. 14, hyacinth stand.) 


WHAT-NOTS, OR CARD-RECEIVERS. 


What-nots, or card-receivers, may be made 
in a variety of shapes. To construct a card- 
receiver in the shape of Fig. 15, cut a piece of 


Fig. 16. 


é: 


cardboard for the back (Fig. 16), bind the 
edge of the upper part with gold paper, and 
paste dead gold paper on the sides, shading it 
according to taste; the lower part should be 
bound with colored ribbon. The front is to be 
formed in the same shape as the lower part of 
Fig. 17. the back, and bound with 
ribbon. It may also be orna- 
Wi Vy ‘i mented with diamond figures 
yA (as Fig. 17), in the following 
il manner: Cut another piece 
of pasteboard the same size, and paste them to- 
gether, first cutting the diamonds in the outer, 
or front one; gum small circular pieces of gold 
Paper on the intersections, or diamonds, and 
lightly shade the intervening spaces. To join 











the front and back together, sew stiff ribbon or 
silk, of half an inch or an inch wide, to the 
narrow ribbon with which each of them is 
bound. They may either, when finished, be 
suspended by a small piece of ribbon, gummed 
to the upper part of the back, or may be placed 
on stands, like other chimney ornaments. On 
the same plan, by fastening a small circular 
box on the inside of the front, and cutting a 
circle out of the front itself, a stand for a time- 
piece may be formed. 


CRIMPED PAPER HAND-SCREENS. 


The paper commonly used for making these 
hand-screens is glazed and colored on both 
sides. Divide a sheet into three parts or equal 
strips, of two of which the screen is to be 
formed ; join them into one length, crimp them 
with the machine, and run a 
thread through one of the edges, 
first putting on the other edge, 
which will be the margin of the 
screen, a narrow border of gold 
paper. Having fastened one end 
of the thread, begin to draw the 
crimped paper into a circular § 
form (see Fig. 18, which shows [ 
this partially done); when the 
lower part, which, in the engraving, appears 
straight, is drawn by the thread into the shape 
of the upper part, fasten the two ends firmly 
together. The handles may be purchased at 
any fancy repository, either black or white, 
according to taste. The taper 
end, which is the part to be 
fastened to the screen, should 
be covered with paper of the 
same color as the screen. Gum 
the handle firmly on, taking care 
that it covers the part where the 
paper is joined; it should ex- 
tend, for the sake of strength, 
to some distance beyond the cen- 
tre. For the purpose of entirely 
concealing the junction on the 
centre, gum a star, or some other pretty and 
appropriate ornament, on each side of the 
screen. One or two bows of narrow ribbon 
may be put on different parts of the handle, 
by way of finish. The two ends of the paper 
should be so contrived that, the handle being 
neatly and firmly gummed on one of them, the 
other may wrap securely over, without show- 
ing where they are joined. (Fig. 19.) 


Fig. 18. 





Fig. 19. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN FOR ZOUAVE AND OTHER JACKETS, 


\ 


Tue request having been made to us that we 
would supply a braiding pattern suitable for 
the Zouave jacket, we have much pleasure in 
inserting one which we think will be found well 
adapted. In the simple jacket a border round 
the bottom with a turned-up cuff, also braided, 
in the same pattern, is all that can be suitably 
introduced ; but the Zouave jacket, as worn at 
Paris, requires more elaborate ornamentation. 
In these every part is separately braided round, 
with the sole exception of the armhole. The 
back is braided down each shoulder, and the 
front the same, the two patterns being thus 
thrown together doubling the richness of the 
effect. This jacket has also the peculiarity of 
being made with two side pieces, and as both 
of these are also braided up three of their sides, 
leaving out only the part into which the sleeve 
is set, the rows of braiding are thrown very 
nearly together. The sleeve has a double row 
of the braiding carried up on the outside from 
the wrist to the shoulder, being made to join 
up in that place in the real Parisian pattern. 
It is quite plain that when all these different 
lines of braiding have been iutroduced, the 
scope will not allow of any but a compact de- 
sign, and one in which the curves can be easily 
accommodated to the shape of each distinct 
part. Our engraving will be found to possess 
these requisites, being easily worked either as 
a straight border, a slant, or a curve. 








KNITTED BERRIES AND FRUIT. 


APPLE AND ORANGE. 


Cast on thirty-four s_%ches with white knit- 
ting cotton, No. 10, knit one’plain row. 

2d row.—Purled till within two from the end, 
turn back. 

3d.—Knit plain till within two from the end, 
turn back. 

4th.—Purled till within four from the end, 
turn back. 

5th.—Knit plain till within four from the end, 
turn back. 

6th.—Purled till within six from the end, 
turn back. 

7th.—Knit plain till within six from the end, 
turn back. 

8th.—Purled till within eight from the end, 
turn back. 

9th.—Knit plain till within eight from the 
end, turn back. 

10th.—Purled to the end. 

11th.—Knit plain to the end, and begin again 
as at second row; but the tenth row is to be 
puried till within ten from the end; eleventh 
row knitted till within ten from the end; 
twelfth row purled to the end; thirteenth row 
knitted plain to the end. Then begin again a8 
at second row. After fourteen stripes, ending 
alternately, one at the eleventh, the other at 
the thirteenth row. Cast off all the stitches, 
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sew the two edges together, gather the stitches 
of the smaller aperture, fasten them tight 
round the stalk of a common clove, and fill up 
with bran, as full as possible, this white shape 
of an apple; when it is nearly full, fold a bit 
of wire in ten or twelve, cover it with brownish 
floss or half twist silk to make the stalk of the 
apple, gather the stitches of the second aper- 
ture, fill up with bran as much as you can, and 
fasten off tight to the stalk. Then knit an- 
other apple in wool or silk of the color of the 
apple which you have chosen for model, and 
exactly in the same manner as the white one, 





but beginning with thirty-eight or forty stitches, 
and making one stripe more, or two plain rows 
between each stripe. Cover neatly with this 
the white shape, allowing the clove to show its ° 
head only. Make alittle depression round the 
stalk of the apple by passing through the fruit 
three or four times, with a long darning needle, 
the silk with which you have fastened the last 
aperture, and draw it tight. A leaf may be 
added, but is not necessary. 

The orange is worked in the same manner, 
except that there are no purled rows, no clove 
put in, and no stalk. 





INFANT’S BOOT. 





, N ven AN 
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Materials.—Rose-colored sarcenet, white sewing silk, 
soft muslin, and fine flannel ; also a little narrow ribbon 
to match with the silk. 


Tuts is a very pretty, and, what is more im- 
portant, a very comfortable style of shoe for an 
infant. It is also very easily worked. It is 





cut in three pieces, namely, the sole, the front, 
and the back. Sometimes these shoes are 
made ankle-high only. The design is worked 
on the silk, and then worked with white sew- 
ing-silk in ordinary chain-stitch. The flannel 
and muslin are cut out in the same shape, and 








These boots are frequently made in fine me- 


piped round, and eyelet-holes pierced for the 
rino, as well as in silk. 


ribbon. 





to correspond 


The open part is neatly 
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The sole has the sarcenet run 


lining. The toe-piece is neatly stitched 





quilted together. 
in the back with white silk 
with the embroidery. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN FOR PINAFORE OR LADIES’ JACKETS, 


) 
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BRAIDED PINCUSHION 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A PILLOW-CASE, 
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LATEST STYLE OF COLLAR, 

















WE give the two ends of the last new style of collar. The rest of the collar is perfectly plain, 
except the simple stitching round it. 





LACE BORDER FOR A SHAWL OF LACE, 
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Receipts, &e. 


COOKING OF MEATS, BTC. 


Beer A ta Mops.—Round of beef is best for this pur- 
pose. With asharp knife make incisions in the meat 
about an inch apart; make a dressing of butter, onion, 
aud bread-crumbs, in the proportion of a pint of crumbs, 
one emall onion finely chopped, and an ounce of butter, 
with pepper and salt to the taste; fill the incisions with 
this dressing; put the meat into a pot, with as little 
water as will suffice to cover it; cover it tightly down, 
and let it simmer for six or eight hours; when the meat 
is done, dish it up, and thicken the gravy with a little 
flour; put the meat in again, let it boil up once, and 
then serve it. 

Veat Por-piz.—Cut up a portion of the best part of 
the neck of veal, wash, and season it with pepper and 
salt; line the sides of the pot with paste, put on the veal, 
with some pieces of paste rolled out and cut into squares, 
cut up some pieces of butter rolled in flour and add to it, 
pour in as much water as will cover it, and lay a sheet 
of paste on the top, leaving an opening in the centre; 
put the lid on the pot, and put it over a moderate fire; 
let it cook slowly till the meat is done; place the soft 
crust on a dish, then put the meat over it, and on the 
top lay the harder crust, with the brown side up; serve 
the gravy in a boat. To have the crust of a pot-pie 
brown, set the pot before the fire, and turn it frequently. 

Roast Lea or Lamp.—Make deep incisions round the 
bone and in the flesh; prepare a dressing of bread- 
crumbs, salt, pepper, sweet marjoram, or savory, and 
as much butter as will make the crumbs adhere together; 
fill all the incisions with the dressing; season the meat 
with salt and pepper; roast it before a clear fire, and, 
when nearly done, dredge flour over, and baste it with 
the gravy ; skim the fat off the gravy, and add a little 
flour mixed with water ; let it boil once, and serve it in 
a gravy-boat. 

CHowpeR.—Slice some fut salt pork very thin; strew 
it over with onions chopped small and some fine pepper; 
then cut a haddock, fresh cod, or any other firm fish, in 
thin steaks ; take out the bones; lay some of the sliced 
pork at the bottom of a deep dish, with some of the 
seasoning ; then puta layer of fish, then some biscuits 
soaked in milk, then another layer of the seasoned pork, 
after which fish and biscuit, and a few bits of butter, 
and so on alternately till the dish is nearly filled to the 
top; then put in some water, and finish with a layer of 
soaked biscuit. Bake for an hour and a half or two 
hours, according to the depth of the dish; turn it out 
on a flat dish, and serve up with pickles. The best plan 
is, to prepare this in an iron pot with a close-fitting 
cover, to set it on the hearth where there is a wood fire, 
and to heap plenty of hot ashes on the cover. 





Goop Veat-Sturrixe.—Take equal quantities of beef- 
suet and crumbs of bread; chop the suet very finely; 
chop lemon-rind, thyme, marjoram, and parsley very 
finely, and add them, also a teaspoonful of grated lemon- 
peel, a little grated ginger, and some pepper and salt; 
mix well together with egg. It will be an improve- 
ment to beat the whole in a mortar. 

Strroxe AND NourisHixe VEAL-BrotH.—Have a good- 
sized knuckle of veal sawed in three; cut off the meat 
in pieces of about two inches, and add a calf's foot split, 
with the large bone chopped ; put this into » stewpan, 





with three quarts of water, an onion, a leek, a small 
parenip, and two saltspoonfuls of salt; when near boil- 
ing, let it be well skimmed, then simmer slowly for at 
least three hours; @ quarter of an hour before finished, 
put in a «mall cabbage-lettuce chopped up and a few 
sprigs of parsley; when done, pass it through a sieve, 
and serve with bread lightly toasted. This may be 
served with rice, arrowroot, or vermicelli, at discretion 
It is very refreshing and nourishing, and will be found 
almost equal to jelly. 


Perrsxrot.—Cut into small pieces four pounds ot 


tripe; boil it in as much water as will cover it, putting 
a teaspoonful of salt to every quart of water; let it boil 
three hours; then have ready four calfs feet, which 
have been dressed with the skin on; put them into the 
pot with the tripe, and add as much water as will cover 
them, also four onions sliced, and a small bunch of sweet 
herbs chopped finely; half an hour before the pepper- 
pot is done, add four potatoes cut in pieces; when these 
are tender, add two ounces of butter rolled in flour, and 
season the soup with Cayenne pepper; make some iittle 
dumplings of flour and butter and a little water; drop 
them into the soup; when the vegetables are sufficiently 
soft, serve it. The calf's feet may be served with or 
without drawn butter. Any kind of spice may be added, 
If allspice or cloves are used, the grains should be put 
in whole, 

Pottep Herrive.—Clean the herrings, wash them 
well, split them open, and boil gently till you can easily 
pull out the bones; take them out of the water, lay them 
on a board, pick out the bones, and sprinkle each piece 
with salt and a little Cayenne pepper. Place in a stone 
jar a layer of herring, then some grains of allspice, half 
a dozen cloves, and two or three blades of mace, then 
another layer of herring, and so on until all are used 
up. Cover with cold vinegar, tie the jar over closely 
with thick paper, and set it inacool oven, to remain 
there all night. As soon as it becomes cold, the fish are 
fit for use. 

Lossrsr SALap.—One large lobster, two dessertspoon- 
fuls of mixed mustard, one gill and a half of vinegar, 
one gill and a half of sweet oil, the yolks of five hard- 
boiled eggs, salt to the taste, the inside leaves of two 
cabbage lettuces. Cut the meat and the lettuce in small 
pieces; boil the eggs hard, and mash with a wooden or 
silver spoon, with oil enough to make them a smooth 
paste, then add the vinegar, mustard, pepper, and salt 
to the taste; mix this dressing thoreughly with the lob- 
ster and lettuce, and serve it before the salad becomes 
flabby. 

Oyster CaowpeR.— Butter a rather deepish dish; 
cover the bottom with broken biseuits well soaked in 
milk; strew over bits of butter the size of a nutmeg; 
then put in a double layer of oysters; sprinkle over 
with pepper and a little salt, and some finely-chopped 
parsley ; then another layer of soaked biscuit, bits of 
butter, oysters, and seasoning; add the oyster liquor 
strained, and milk or water, and cover with another 
layer of soaked biscuit and bits of butter. Bake about 
forty minutes in a hot oven, and, when done, turn it out 
onadish. Perhaps crumbs of bread may answer nearly 
as well as biscuit. 

ScrapPpLe.—This is generally made of the head of a 
porker, the feet, and any pieces that may be left after 
making sausage-meat, Scrape and wash well all the 
pieces, and put them intoa pot, with just as much water 
as will cover them ; let them boil slowly till the flesh is 
perfectly soft and the bones loose; take all the meat out 
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of the pot, free it from the bones, cut it up fine, and re- 
tarn it to the liquor in the pot; season it with pepper, 
salt, and sage and sweet marjoram powdered, to the 
taste; set the pot over the fire, and, just before it begins 
to boil, stir in gradually as much Indian meal as will 
make it the thickness of stiff batter; let it boil a few 
minutes, take it off, and pour itin pans; when cold, cut 
it in slices, flour it, and fry it in hot lard. 


ExcetLent Drirecrions ror Stawixo.—Stewing con- 
sists in subjecting meat for a considerable time toa very 
moderate heat in a small quantity of water. No good 
stew for an early dinner can be made the day it is 
wanted, The plan recommended is, to cut the meat in 
pieces of the required size, pack them closely together, 
covering them with cold water, or, what is preferable, 
broth ; place the stewpan where it will gradually warm, 
and keep it for some hours at a heat considerably short 
of boiling. The albumen is thus dissolved, and the 
fibres so far softened and separated that the toughest 
parts become tender and digestible. The stew should 
be put away in an open vessel until the next day, when 
the fat should be removed from the top, vegetables and 
seasoning added; it may be thickened with flour or 
meal, if required. Vinegar is sometimes employed in 
the process of stewing; it acts by softening the fibria, 
aad so renders the meat more tender and digestible. 


Ix Dresatne Game, be careful to keepa clear fire. Let 
it be done of a bright brown, but not much roasted, or 
the fine flavor will be destroyed. It requires to be con- 
tinnally basted, and to be sent up beautifully frothed. 
Wild fowl! take a much shorter time than domestic poul- 
try. The following will give pretty nearly the time re- 
quired for roasting the several birds; Wild ducks, quarter 
of an hour; widgeons, the same; pheasants, half an 
hour; grouse, three-quarters of an hour; quails, ten 
minutes; woodcocks, twenty minutes; partridges, from 
twenty to twenty-five minutes, 

To take’off the fishy taste which wild fow!] sometimes 
have, put an onion, salt, and hot water into the dripping- 
pan, and baste them for the first ten minutes with this, 
then take away the pan, and baste constantly with butter. 


Hor Staw.—Cut a good cabbage in half, and, with a 
sharp knife, slice it finely; put it into a stewpan with a 
piece of butter, and salt and pepper to taste; pour in 
just water enough to prevent it sticking to the pan; 
cover it closely, and let it stew; stir it frequently, and, 
when it is quite tender, add a little vinegar, and serve 
it hot. 


Mock Trrtie Sorp.—Take a knuckle of veal, two cow- 
heels, two large onions stuck with cloves, one bunch of 
sweet herbs, spices, two glasses of white wine, and a 
quart of water; put into an earthen jar, and stew for 
five hours; not to be opened until cold; remove the fat 
and bones when all is carefally strained ; if required for 
use, place it on the fire with the addition of forcemeat 
balls and hard eggs; oysters, too, may be added, and a 
very small quantity of anchovy sauce. Cut the meat 
and fat an inch and a half square, and serve up in the 
soup. . 
Cotp Potatoes Sco.LLopep.—Bruise cold putatoes in 
& mortar or potato bowl. Beat well the yolk ofan egg, 
and mix it with warm milk, with some salt, and a small 
lump of butter; rub the potatoes perfectly smooth, and 
incorporate this mixture with them: put it into a scol- 
lop shell, score it over the surface, and put on it some 
small bits of butter; brown it in a Dutch oven, or with 
& salamander. 
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PURIFYING AND FILTERING WATER. 


As the period is now approaching when greater neces- 
sity exists for the filtration of water than during the 
winter season, snything new on the subject deserves 
attention. We learn, by a late number of the London 
Engineer, that A. P Malard, of Paris, has recently se- 
cured a patent for the employment of prepared wool- 
shearings as a superior material for the water to pass 
through to be filtered. He employs any common filter, 
such as the portable kind so well known in our cities, 
which have a perforated false bottom, or a supporting 
shelf of wire gauze on which the filtering material is 
laid, 

The wool-shearings employed by M. Malard are pro- 
pared in such a manner as to render them very durable, 
and not so liable to rot as the fibrous filtering diaphragin 
commonly employed. He first boils his wool-shearings 
for one hour in a solution of alam and cream of tartar, 
then takes them out and exposes them to the air until 
they are quitecold. After this he boils them foran hour 
in a solution of nut-galls and acetate of iron, thenin« 
weak solution of the earbonate of soda, after which they 
are taken out, washed perfectly clean, dried, and are 
ready for use by placing them in a stratum on the false 
bottom of the filter, and allowing the water to percolate 
through them tnto the recess below, when it is drawn 
off clear and limpid for domestic use. 

As hard water cannot be employed for washing with- 
out wasting considerable soap, a simple method of ren- 
dering it soft will be usefn! to many of our readers. Take 
about a pint of fresh slacked lime, stir it in a gallon of 
water and allow the sediment to settle; pour off the 
clear water and bottle it tight for use, because if the air 
is not excluded it will absorb carbonic acid from the 
atmosphere. Halfa pint of this lime-water is added to a 
gallon of hard water, stirred, and the whole allowed to 
settle, after which the clear is filtered through a dia- 
phragm of canton flannel, and is ready for use, being 
rendered quite soft. 

Those who reside in Hmestone districts, where the 
wells contain hard water, will find this metbod of treat- 
ing it (the water) very useful for washing perposes. If 
they wish to use this softened water for drinking pur- 
poses, a little lemon-juice or cider added to it wil) greatly 
improve its taste. In the magnesian limestone regions 
of Ohio, and other places, where the water of the wells, 
in warm, dry weather, is liable to cause cramps and 
chills when drank, especially to strangers, the method 
described for treating it will prevent such results. The 
fresh slacked lime-water unites with the earbonie aeid of 
the lime in the hard water, and the whole lime held in 
solution falls down in the state of fine chalk, leaving the 
water clear and soft. 

The oxalate of ammonia also softens hard water, but 
it is not so easily managed as the caustic lime. It is 
made by saturating oxalie acid (a poison) in liquid am- 
monia, and, for this purpose, the oxalie acid should be 
ground fine and stirred among the ammonia with a 
glass rod. A quart of the oxalate of ammonia will 
soften thirty gallons of hard water. It is stirred among 
the water, the sediment allowed to settle, and the elear 
filtered. For drinking purposes, this water also requires 
a little lemon-juice or cider to render it pleasant te the 
taste. 

Impure water is oftentimes the eause of disease, The 
impurities consist either of organic or inorganic sub- 
stances. It is believed that the foregoing processes are 
capable of removing both kinds of such impurities, 
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NICE FAMILY DINNERS FOR SPRING. 


Sprix@ soup, roast fillet of veal (potatoes always), 
peas, stewed spinach ; rhubarb pie, custards, 

Stewed rock-fish, roast lamb with mint sauce, peas, 
asparagus, poke; cranberry pie, boiled custard, 

Clam soup, roast loin of veal, stewed peas, spinach, 
asparagus ; tapioca pudding, gooseberry fool. 

Stewed sea-bass, roast beef, stewed spinach, stewed 
peas, asparagus, beets; currant pie, custards. 

Stewed halibut, chicken pie, stewed peas, stewed beans, 
asparagus ; boiled lemon pudding, gooseberry pie. 

Green pea soup, roast fillet of veal, beans, peas, aspara- 
gus; gooseberry pudding, boiled custard, 

Boiled ham, roast ducks with apple sauce, stewed peas, 
beans, asparagus; currant pie, green custard. 

Catfish soup, roast lamb with mint sauce, peas, aspara- 
gus, spinach ; ground rice pudding, gooseberry fool. 

Clam pie, roast loin of veal, stewed peas, asparagus, 
stewed spinach ; currant pudding, red custard. 

Maccaroni soup, roast ducks with apple sauce, peas, 
asparagus, spinach; currant pie, gelatine custard. 

Baked shad, stewed fillet of veal, peas, asparagus, 
spinach ; souffle pudding, gooseberry pie. 

Roast lamb with mint sauce, clam sweetbreads, peas, 
beans, asparagus; ground rice pudding, currant pie. 

Corned fillet of veal, clam pie, stewed peas, spinach, 
beans, asparagus; gooseber:y pudding, green fritters. 

Roast beef, stewed sweetbreads with oysters, beans, 
peas, asparagus; gelatine blanc-mange, gooseberry foul. 

Halibut cutlets, stewed lamb, peas, beans, asparagus, 
beets; maccaroni pudding, currant pie. 

Boiled ham, fowl and oysters, asparagus, spinach, 
peas; gooseberry pies, custards, 

Green pea soup, chicken pie, broiled ham, peas, aspa- 
ragus, beans; biscuit pudding, gooseberry fool, 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Ricn Bripe or Caristenine Cake.—Take five pounds 
of the finest flour dried and sifted, three pounds of fresh 
butter, five pounds of picked and washed currants dried 
before the fire, two pounds of loaf-sugar, two nutmegs, 
quarter of an ounce of mace, half a quarter of an ounce 
of cloves, all finely beaten and sifted, sixteen eggs, 
whites and yolks kept separate, one pound of blanched 
almonds pounded with orange-flower water, one pound 
each of candied citron, orange and lemon-peel cut in neat 
slices. Mix these ingredients in the following manner: 
Begin working the butter with the hand till it becomes 
of a creamlike consistency, then beating in the sugar; 
for at least ten minutes whisk the whites of the eggs to 
a complete froth, and mix in with the butter and sugar; 
next, well beat up the yolks for fall ten minutes, and, 
adding them to the flour, nutmegs, mace, and cloves, 
continue beating the whole together for half an hour, 
or loager, till wanted for the oven; then mix in lightiy 
the currants, almonds, and candied peels, with the addi- 
tion of a gill each of mountain wine and brandy; and, 
having lined a hoop with paper, rub it well with butter, 
fill in the mixture, and bake it ina tolerably quick oven, 
taking care, however, not by any means to burn the cake, 
the top of which may be covered with paper. It is gene- 
rally iced over on coming out of the oven, but without 
having any ornament on the top, so as to appear of a 
delicate plain white, 

Pivm Pcppive.—One pound of suet, one pound of 
currants, twelve ounces of flour, three wineglasses of 
brandy, half a pound of sugar, one nutmeg, three eggs, 
leaving out one white. Boil five hours, 





Ivpiay Loar-Cake.—One pound of Indian meal, quar- 
ter of a pound of butter, two eggs, half a pound of sugar, 
quarter of a pound of raisins, and quarter of a pound of 
currants, Cut the butter into the Indian meal, and pour 
over it as much boiling milk as will make a thick batter ; 
beat the eggs very light, and, when the batter is cool, 
stir them in; stone the raisins, wash, pick, and dry the 
currants; mix the raisins and currants together, and 
dredge as much wheat flour on them as will adhere to 
them ; stir the fruit into the batter, and add the sugar. 
Bake it in a moderate oven two hours. 


JumBies.—One pound of butter, one pound of sugar, 
eight eggs, flour enough to make a soft dough, one nut- 
meg, one teaspoonful of ground cinnamon. Beat the 
butter and sugar te a cream ; whisk the eggs very light, 
add them to it, with the spice, and stir in four enough 
to make a soft dough ; roll the dough in strips about four 
inches long, and join the ends so as to form rings; butter 
the tins, and place the rings on them, but do not let them 
touch each other, and bake in a rather quick oven. 

Gatgeav Ngapouitax.—Pound cakes in alternate layers 
with preserves, as jams of different sorts, between each 
layer. The ornaments are also made of pound cake, 





The whole is glazed with white of egg, and the white 
ornament is piped. 


Rice Cake.—Half a pound of fine crushed lump-sugar, 
half a pound of ground rice, a little lemon-peel chopped 
very fine, and six eggs beat for half an hour; when all 
mixed, to be beat another half hour. Bake twenty 
minutes, 

Lemon Poppixa.—Half a pound of flour, half a pound 
of suet cut very fine, half a pound of crushed sugar, the 
rind of two lemons and the juice of one, one or two eggs. 
Boil it four hours in a shape. Served up without sauce, 
it is excellent. 


BILLS OF FARE. 


Tue following bills of fare are irftroduced as a gnide 
to housekeepers in selecting dishes for the table. They 
can be varied to suit themselves, 


APRIL. 


Hashed pork. 








Mashed 
Potato balls. Jerusalem 
artichokes, 
Mutton en masquerade, 
Flour pudding. 
Pancakes, 
Boiled leg of mutton. 
Potatoes, Broccoll, 


Cutlets of veal 
Fancy puffs. 
Fruit tart. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


To Remove Cuinkers tn Stoves.—Persons troubled 
with “‘clinkers’”’ adhering to the lining of their stoves 
or furnaces may be interested in knowing that by plac- 
ing a few oyster shells into the grate, while the fire is 
ignited, the clinkers will become loosened so as to be 
readily removed without the danger of breaking the 
lining. We have tried this remedy, and, while the 
chemical action is involved in mystery, it accomplished 
the result to our satisfaction. Who will explain the 
theory of the action of the gas emitted from the decom- 
position of the shells upon the clinkers? — Scientific 
American, 

PRESERVATION OF MILK AND CrREAM.—Put the milk 
into bottles, then place them in a saucepan with cold 
water, and gradually raise it to the boiling point; take 
it from the fire, and instantly cork the bottles, then raise 
the milk once more to the boiling point for half a min- 
ute. Finally let the bottles cool in the water in which 
they were boiled. Milk thus treated will remain perfectly 
good for six months. Emigrants, especially those hay- 
ing children, will find the above hint add much to their 
comfort while on their voyage. 

To Remove Rust rrom Inon Urenstis.—Rust may be 
removed by first rubbing oil well into the article, and, 
in forty-eight hours, cover it with finely powdered lime, 
rub it well and the rust will disappear. 

Or: The preservation of iron from rust may be accom- 
plished thus: Add to a quart of water half a pound of 
quick-lime ; let this stand until the surface is perfectly 
clear; pour off the clear liquid, and stir up with ita 
quantity of olive oil, until it becomes a thicky cream. 
Rub any articles which are to be put by with this mix- 
ture, and then wrap upin paper. If the nature of the 
articles will not admit of their being wrapped up in 
paper, they will remain free from rust by covering them 
more thickly with the mixture. 

To CLear THE Vorce.—A sal prunella ball, placed in 
the mouth occasionally, for a short time, has an excellent 
effect ; and is a popular remedy for huskiness. 

Or: A glass of void sherry and water, with a lump or 
two of sugar. 

To Cireanse Marsie.—Marble is best cleaned with a 
little clean soap and water, to which some ox-gall may 
be added. Acids should be avoided. 

SxeLeton Leaves.—Steep the leaves for weeks in rain 
water, in a warm place freely exposed to the air; when 
nearly ready, add a small quantity of muriatic acid to 
it. A great deal of care is, however, required in picking 
out with needles the parts that are not rotted away. 


To Prevent Smoke rrom A LAmp.—Soak the wick in 
strong vinegar, and dry it well before you use it ; it will 
then burn both sweet and pleasant, and give much sat- 
isfaction for the trifling trouble in preparing it. 

Wasnine Parnt.—The best method to wash paint isto 
rub some bath-brick fine, and when you have rubbed 
some soap on the flannel, dip it in the brick. This will 
remove the grease and dirt speedily, without injury. 


To CLean CHINA AND GiAss.—The best material for 
cleaning either porcelain or glass-ware is fullers’ earth, 
but it must be beaten into a fine powder and carefully 
cleared from all rough or hard particles, which might 
endanger the polish of the brilliant surface. 

Harr Wasn.—An excellent and perfectly harmless 
hair wash may be made as follows: Take a small quan- 
tity of rosemary, strip the leaves from the stalks, and 





put them into a jar, with nearly half a pint of cold wa- 
ter. Place the jar near the fire, and let the contents 
simmer gently for an hour or two, without setting or 
burning. When the water is somewhat reduced, the 
infasion will be sufficiently strong. Then add half a 
pint of rum and simmer the whole for a while longer. 
When cold, strain the liquid from the leaves, and keep 
it in a bottle to be ready for use. Apply it to the roots 
of the hair with a small sponge or a piece of flannel. 
Egg wash for the hair is made by beating up the yolk 
of a raw egg, and adding it to rosemary infusion made 
as above. 

Fish Vireear.—One ounce and a half of Cayenne pep- 
per, two tablespoonfuls of walnut catsup, and two tabie- 
spoonfuls of sauce; put into a quart bottle of vinegar, 
with a few shreds of garlic and shalots. Shake it well 
every day for a fortnight. Then fill up the bottle with 
vinegar, and it will be fit for use in a few days, 

Cucumber Catsvp.—The Harrisburg (Pa.) Union gives 
the following receipt: Take two dozen full-grown cucum- 
bers and six white onions; peel the onions and cucum- 
bers, and then chop them as fine as possible; sprinkle on 
three-quarters of a pint of fine table salt; pnt the whole 
in a sieve, and let it drain twelve hours; then take a 
teacupful of mustard-seed, half a teacupfal of whole 
black pepper, and mix them well with the cucumbers 
and onions; put the whole into a stone jar, with the 
strongest vinegar; close it up tightly for three days, 
and it is fit for use. It will keep for years. 

Gineer Berr.—One ounce and a half of ginger well 
bruised, one ounce of cream of tartar, one pound of loaf- 
sugar, and one lemon to every gallon of water. Put 
these ingredients into an earthen pan, and pour upon 
them the water boiling; when cold, add a teaspoonful 
of yeast to each gallon, Let it stand twenty-four hours, 
then skim it. Bottle it, and keep it in acool place before 
you drink it. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


MississtpPt Cake.—One pint of the best yellow corn- 
meal, a pint of buttermilk, two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, two eggs, a teaspoonful of salt, and a teaspoonful 
of saleratus, 

Wasuinaton Caxe.—One pound of butter, one pound 
of flour, one pound of sugar, six eggs, a wineglassful of 
rose-water, one grated nutmeg, one tablespoonful of 
powdered cinnamon, two pounds of dried currants, one 
tablespoonfal of dissolved carbonate of ammonia, half 
a pint of good milk. Stir the butter and sugar toa 
cream ; beat the eggs very light, and stir into it; then 
add the spice, rose-water, and milk; then stir in the 
flour, and, lastly, the ammonia and fruit. Butter the 
pan, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Cocoayut Pounp-Cake.—One pound of butter, one 
pound of flour, one pound of sugar, one pound of cocoa- 
nut, one wineglassful of rose-water, ten eggs. Peel the 
brown skin off the cocoanut, and grate it; beat the butter 
and sugar to a cream, whisk the eggs and add to it, and 
stir in the flour; add gradually the grated nut and rose- 
water ; beat the mixture well for ten or fifteen minutes; 
butter a pan, line the sides with thick paper well buttered, 
pour in the mixtare, and bake it in a moderate oven for 
nearly three hours. 

Ictna FoR TAnts.—Beat the yolk of an egg and some 
melted butter well together; wash the tarts with a feather, 
and sift sugar over as you put them into the oven; or beat 
white of egg, wash the paste, and sift some white sugar, 





IDYLS.* 
















































































Reat genius has an invincible power. It compels us 
to bow to it. We are obliged to like the books inspired 
by it, even when we have many exceptions against them. 
Tennyson is a man of real, undoubted genius ; some of 
his short poems are perfect gems of thought, imagina- 
tion, art, and will be models of their kind as long as 
our language is understood. His long poems, also, in 
spite of their prolixity, their occasional clouds of meta- 
physics, and the recurrence of passages that have “ no 
sense, but wander wildly round a meaning,” bear the 
unmistakable stamp of a master hand. Genius has the 
prerogative of using old words in a new sense, or rather 
enlarging the meaning of terms; which thenceforth be- 
comé the fashion. Jdyls, since the appearance of Mr. 
Tennyson's last poem, seems to be the word of power 
with young poets. But what is its exact meaning? We 
have been applied to for information on this important 
point often, and, by way of general reply, we say here 
that Jdyl is from a Greek word, meaning form, image. 
The ancients gave this name toa short poem, “a short 
pastoral poem ;"’ it may, therefore, be applied toany poem 
which contains imagery. But, as the term Jdy/ has for 
the last three thousand years been restricted to pastoral 
poems, we see no good reason why it should now super- 
sede the words Book or Canto, which are usually ap- 
plied to the distinct portions of poetical works. But 
Mr. Tennyson has written Ipyis, and his genius will 
make that word popular; so we hope it will be under- 
stood. 

The “Idyls of the King” are four stories of ladies 
belonging to the Court of Arthur, of ‘‘Round Table” 
memory, a rather mythical personage in the old British 
annals, However, there is the romance of Geoffry of 
Monmouth and other metrical romances from which Mr. 
Tennyson drew his materials and fashioned for us the 
way of woman’s life in that age of savagery and super- 
stition, of chivalric devotion to duty and childlike cun- 
ning in deceit. 

These stories bear the names of Enid, Vivien, Elaine, 
and Guinevere, and contain beautiful groupings of per- 
sons and scenery, charming descriptions, and touches of 
feeling and character that are exquisitely drawn out and 
made real to the heart of the reader. But we do not 
think the choice of subjects is very happy. Enid was 
brutaily treated by her “lord and master," and Elaine 
was very forward in her love; the other two women are 
wanting in virtue as well as modesty. That cajolers, 
wicked and wanton, like Vivien, have lived, and do now 
exist, we would not question or deny; but it isa pity 
that genius like Tennyson's should be wasted in detail- 
ing their wiles. It wasan unworthytheme. The story 
of Lancelot and Queen Guinevere, might it not as well 
have been left to the oblivion of black letter ballads? 
Are there not traditions to be found as poetical without the 
immorality of this story? It is true that the poet makes 
the queen repent, like the heroine of a French novel, and 
weep at the feet of her forgiving husband ; but we think 


* “ITdyls of the King.” By Alfred Tennyson, D.C. L. 
Poet Laureate. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Pp. 227. 
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what is called poetical justice has little to do with the 
morality ofa narration. It isthe prevailing impression, 
not the catastrophe, that is important. Where we are 
made to feel interest in a guilty character, and to pardon 
easily his transgressions, there is a moral fault in the 
book, no matter how it ends, 

Now, having entered a protest against the suhjects 
of the “Idyls,’’ we are happy to give Mr. Tennyson 
credit for the greatest possible delicacy in managing his 
characters. In most hands, these traditions of evil times 
and evil deeds would have been far more objectionable. 
And there are beautiful passages, and some of the sub- 
ordinate characters are charming. The little novice, for 
instance, isa lovely portrait, and the king’s speech noble 
and poetical in the highest degree. Wedo not know, in 
the whole range of English imaginative literature, any 
expression of sorrow so deep for wrongs endured, or 
forgiveness so entirely awarded to the guilty, while the 
majesty of virtue is fully sustained, as is portrayed in 
the last farewell of Arthur to Guinevere. 


THANKSGIVING A LEGAL HOLIDAY. 


Perseverance 
Keeps honor bright. To have none is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty nail, 
In monumental mockery. SHAKSPEARE. 


Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing ’s so hard but search will find it out. 
HERRICK. 


Tne plain meaning of our mottoes is, have an aim, 
and pursue it—a work to do, and doit. Thus hoping 
and working, success is sure. 

We accept the augury. Thanksgiving will become 
an American Festival ; the Last THcRspAY In NOVEMBER 
will be made a legal National Holiday in every State of 
the Union. This consummation that we have devoutly 
wished must be kept before the public till perfected. To 
have the Dar legalized by every State Legislature is now 
the only question. That this movement is popular in 
every portion of our wide land need not be argued; it 
was proven by nearly unanimous appointments of last 
Thanksgiving. Our list in the February number of our 
Book shows that twenty-nine States held this Festival 
on the same day. There should have been another 
name. Louisiana was omitted, not by purpose or mis- 
take, but for want of information. We shall now give 
a corrected list, and take the liberty of prefacing this 
by inserting the pleasant and welcome letter which an- 
nounced that the “ Pelican State’’ took its part in the 
Festival. 

Wasnivartonr City, January 22, 1859. 

I notice in your February number a list of States 
and Territories that observed the last Thursday of No- 
vember as a day of thanksgiving, and find tbat you omit, 
as most of the papers have also done, Louisiana. For 
the last ten years, the day has been observed in that 
State, and no dislike or opposition has been manifested 
toit. I give a list of legal holidays in that State, asa 
matter that may be of int t, more especially as I find 
very erroneous and ridiculous ideas prevailing at the 
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North in regard to the Pelican State. By act of Legisla- 
ture, New Year's Day, the Sth of January (Anniversary 
of the Battle of New Orleans), 22d of February, Good 
Friday, 4th of July, Thanksgiving, and Christmas are 
holidays, and legally dies non. A LovuIsiaNIAy. 


The corrected list of the States that held Thanksgiving 
on the last Thursday of November, 1859:— 


*New York. Ohio. 
*Pennsylvania, Indiana. 

* Massachusetts, Mississippi. 
*Maryland. Illinois. 

*New Hampshire. Alabama. 

*New Jersey. Maine. 

*North Carolina. Arkansas. 

*South Carolina. Michigan. 
*Georgia. Florida. 
*Connecticnt. Texas. 

*Rhode Island. Iowa. 

* Virginia, Wisconsin. 
Vermont. California. 
Kentucky. Minnesota. 
Louisiana. Nebraska Territory. 
Tennessee, Kansas Territory. 


District of Columbia. 

Moreover, we hav2 a letter from the Governor of Ore- 
gon, Hon. John Wahittaker, expressing regret that our 
notice did not reach him in season, and he appointed the 
Day in December; but this year we feel sure that that 
new and patriotic State will join the National Festival, 
which will be held—if all the Governors agree—on the 
last Thursday, the 29th of November, 1860. 

The State of Rhode Island has lately legalized the 22d 
of February asa holiday. Would it not be well if all 
the States which have not done this would fullow the 
example and set apart the Birthday of Washington and 
Thanksgiving Day—the last Thursday in November—as 
perpetual holidays for American citizens? 


OUR NATIVE LANGUAGE. 


Waar is the use of belonging to a civilized community, 
and having a native language, forcible, copious, and ex- 
pressive, if we do not know howto use it? To do this, 
we must know the use of its parts of speech and the 
precise meaning of its words. Without such know- 
ledge, we shall, in the battle of life, carried on as it is 
in great measure by words, be left behind, like soldiers 
in an army, who do not know howto firea gun or draw 
a sword, 

The right use of our mother tongue does not come to 
us, as tears come, by nature. Study, application, and 
practice can alone give correctness and charm to the 
tongue or pen, Untutored eloquence is merely ore of 
great value, but of no use unwrought. It must be pro- 
perly refined and fashioned before it can become valu- 
able and brilliant. 





* The old States of the “Confederacy” that framed 
the Constitution and decreed the perpetual Brotherhood 
of citizens of “‘ The United States of North America.” 

Virginia, as a State, did not, we regret to say, particl- 
pate in Thanksgiving, because Governor Wise had doubts 
concerning his official authority to appoint such an ob- 


~ gervance; but the Presbyterian Synod of the State, and 


the cities of Fredericksburg, Norfolk, and Alexandria 
joined in the Festival, which was thns sanctioned by a 
large portion of the people of old and honored Virginia. 
Next November, we hope, that State will have its Union 
Thanksgiving. 











Now, an indisp ble ideration in obtaining this 
mastery of our native language—ihis knowledge of 
words and their use, so as always to be able to put 
the right word in its place—the desirable point is, to 
have a good Dictionary ; and the best of all the good 
Dictionaries of the English language now obtainable is, 
as we think, Wesster’s UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, NEW 
PICTORIAL EDITION. 

In this last edition, every word of science and art, of 
trade and commerce, is to be found—every word of new- 
est coinage, and every word to be delved for in the re- 
motest depths of antiquity. Each word is correctly de- 
fined, its root and derivation carefully evolved, its most 
approved pronunciation given, the authorities for using 
it quoted. 

We have heretofore spoken of the excellencies of a 
former edition* of this useful work, but we cannot for- 
bear again calling the attention of our readers to a sub- 
ject so important to us women As is this of our native 
language. In this Pictorial edition there are great and 
valuable additions. There are 1500 Pictorial Illustra- 
tions, nearly 10,000 new words in the Vocabulary, a Table 
of Synonyms, by Prof. Goodrich, of more than 2000 words, 
a Table giving pronunciation of Names of 8000 distin- 
guished persons of modern times, also peculiar use of 
Words and Terms in the Bible, with all the matter of 
previous editions. The work, comprised in a volume of 
1750 pages, is a wonderful monument of mental power 
and literary effort directed to the single object of per- 
fecting language. 

The most striking feature in the edition is the illus- 
trations. These pictures present to the investigator 
forms of many of the recondite or singular objects which 
do not come under daily observation, and yet which 
every informed and ingenious mind would like to know, 
such as the shapes of geometric figures, the forms of ani- 
mals in zoological and ichthyological order, objects of 
art and archeology, coats of arms, explanations of the 
jargon of heraldry, figures illustrative of trades and 
crafts, with much that it is impossible to enumerate, 
forming an aggregate of very useful and agreeable family 
knowledge. Another interesting and most useful addi- 
tion is the Table of Synonyms, which must make this 
work supersede, in a great degree, the large and expen- 
sive volume of Crabbe on this subject alone. An accu- 
rate knowledge of synonyms is absoluwly necessary to 
those who wish to express themselves clearly, and say 
or write exactly what they mean. Perspicuous lan- 
guage also enables us to disentangle our own thoughts, 
and, therefore, to think more accurately. So we advise 
all our young friends who are wishing to “ write for the 
Lady's Book’’ to study well the treatise on Synonyms 
prefixed to the new Webster. 

In short, we think it may be safely said, quite without 
national prejudice, that this is Tae Best Enauisa Dic- 
TionaRyf in the world, and that Great Britain cannot 
furnish one to compare with it in copiousness, arrange- 
ment, and utility. 

Sewixe axp Swimmine.—In one of the Normal Schools 
of New York, the sewing-machine has been introduced 
as a branch of useful knowledge. How to use it is one 
of the accomplishments necessary for the graduates. 
At Berlin, Prussia, swimming is taught asa branch of 
education for the high-bred young ladies. We hope 
both these arts, or accomplishments, will soon be intro- 


* See Lady’s Book for March, 1857, pages 273-4 
t Published by G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass, 
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duced into all our CoLteggs ror Youre Lapizs. Swim- 
ming must conduce to health and strength; sewing 
would be useful, and may be made a very ornamental 
art, keeping the young ladies from the sorrowful priva- 
tion of “ Miss McFlimsy, of Madison Square.”’ 

Givixe Goop Apvicz is very easy, particularly so 
when it may be written down leisurely, and serve to 
ennoble an imaginary character or give scope to amiable 
sensibilities. But teaching what is good to be done does 
not prove that the teacher has followed or would follow 
his own acknowledged convictious of the right. Bulwer 
thas portrays marriages and the husband’s duty :— 

“With too many, marriage is looked upon as a rela- 
tion tmposed by fate—not as a companionship and a cer- 
tain source of happiness. Jt rests with the man to teach 
the woman to believe him a dependence and a sure pro- 
tection, and it is the part of the woman to soften by her 
gentile nature the asperities of her husband's disposition. 
So doing, divorce might be a thing unknown, and mar- 
ried life the nearest approach to that garden of Eden of 
which we now bat dream." . 


M’.ie. Rosa Bornever has undertaken the pictorial il- 
lustration of a work on the “ Agriculture of France," a 
work from the pen of M. Louis Gossin, Professor at the 
Normal Agricultural Institution at Beauvais, 

Miss 8. J. Hate’s Boarpixa axnp Dar ScHOOL For 
Youre Lapiea, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, reopened 
on Monday, September 12th. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac- 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. An accom- 
plished French teacher resides in the family, and also 
an excellent teacher of music, who gives her personal 
attention to pupils while practising. The moral train- 
ing and the bealth and physical development of the 
scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mra. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Eaq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J. 





Mount Veryon Association.—We have received two 
more names to be added to the list of subscribers. 

Mrs. Martha Haywood, Miss Mary E. E. Haywood, $1 
each, Raleigh, N. C. 


Sunscuipers To THe WAsuinoror Portrattr.—We have 
afew more subscriptions to record this mouth. 

Mrs. Belle Baker, Mrs, A. H. Garduer, $1 each, Old 
Hickory, Tenn. 

L. L. Barney, $1, Savannah, Ga, 

Thos, A. Sweetser, $1, South Danvers Mass, 

Mra. 8. B. Willey, $1, Ross, Ohio, 

R. J. Lambert, $1, Austin, Texas. 

To ova ConngarospeNnts.—We have accepted the fol- 
lowing articles, and shall give them place whenever 
wo have room: “To the Stars" Darning Stockings” 
—'*'it Might have Been''—"'To Pamela’’—" Do You Re- 
member ?''—"' Eather Thorne’’—*" Sonnet—To My Wife"’ 
-** At Last’ —" Sammer'—" The Bereaved Mother" (the 
other poem not needed, nor any other articles at present) 
"Old Yoar'—"' Dream-Land''—" Evening Musings’ 
"The Last Day"'—'' Desillusionnd,"' and Shadows and 
Sunshine," 





These articles are declined for want of room: “ Trees 
in Winter” —* Laird Robert's Brother”—*“ Fast Women” 
—Song’’—*“ Nothing Else to Do”—*“ Fanny”’—*“ Woo- 
ing”’—“The Flowers I Gathered” (the young writer 
shows warm love for the beautiful in nature, andtender- 
ness of feeling for human sorrows, but she is not yet a 
poetess ; Study and Endeavor must be her motto for the 
present)—‘* Woodland Worship’’—“ Death” —“ A Poetic 
Word”—“ The Spring’’—“ Happiness” —‘‘ My Home’’— 
* Moselle”’ (fanciful and musical, but we have not room) 
—** Mabel Glentworth”’ (too long)—‘‘ The Pearly Deep” 
and the other poems by the same writer—‘ The Rights 
of Women”—“ A Sleepless Night’—‘“ Three Hundred 
Years ago’’—*‘ The Two Pictures” —“ Song of Spring”’— 
“The Lonely Star’’—*‘* My Cousin Minnie Lee’’—“ Speak 
Gently” —“ Paul's Story”—“ Advertising for a Wife’’— 
“Long Ago”’— Evangeline” (will be returned to the 
writer when stampe are sent)—and “ Idyls of My Home.’ 

From a poem, “ Drift Softly, Winter Snow,” we give 
two stanzas worth preserving for tenderness and true 
poetic expression :— 


* Drift softly, winter snow, 

Above the form that moulders there, 
For love can give that form the glow 

The fairest forms of life can wear. 
Yes, mem'ry keeps a vigil yet, 

Through all my manhood’s joy or gloom, 
And oft, in dreams, in fond regret 

bend beside my mother's tomb, 


“* Drift softly, winter snow,’ 

I write, and mix the ink with tears, 
As fond affections backward flow 

To my life's more genial years— 
Bright years, so fall of happiness 

And blessings far too rich to stay— 
When mother, by her fond caress, 

Charmed each unhappy dream away."’ 


**Lisa,"’ Chicago.—One story accepted, one declined. 


Health Department. 


BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D, 





Tue Drees or Inrants.—In the dress of infants, the 
three great essentials are lightness, warmth, and loose- 
ness. The dress should be light, so as not to oppress by 
its weight; warm, because children cannot generate heat 
like older persons; and loose, so that every part may 
move and grow without the least restraint. 

The clothes of children should be sufficiently long to 
protect every part of the body, and particularly the 
arma, legs, and feet. Thousands of children are sacri- 
ficed in the “hardening’’ process, as it is called; or, 
should they not sink under this in the first months ot 
their existence, they too often fall victims, at a later 
day, to the foolish pride of mothers, in their attempts to 
display the fair proportions of their children, by leaving 
the arms and legs bare, or by covering them only with 
some gausy, cobweb material. Children have feeble 
heat-generating powers, and the circulation in the ex-- 
tremitios is naturally more sluggish than it isin parts 
nearer the heart@ and, therefore, the consequences of such 
exposures are a repulsion, or driving in, of the blood 
on the internal, or vital organs, which should be dis- 
tributed through the arma, lege, and feet; and hence, 
children thus managed, or, rather, mismanaged, are 
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affected with congestionsand inflammations of the brain, 
luugs, bowels, etc., and the symptoms of these disorders 
are seen in colds, coughs, dropsy of the brain, convul- 
sions, fevers, bowel-complaints, and a multiplied train 
of the most grave and fatal diseases. In the face of such 
dangers as these, what sense is there in exposing the 
arms and legs of children with the view of hardening 
them, when the parts exposed are always to be covered 
in after-life?—that is, provided the unfortunate subject 
of the hardening process does not happen to be a girl. 
In this case, there may be a semblance of propriety in 
preparing her for those periodical exhibitions, when 
Fashion decrees that she shall appear in low necks and 
short sleeves. This process would also be very reason- 
able and proper, if we desired to raise a race of warriors 
and Amazons, by killing off all the feeble children, like 
the Spartans of old. 

It is a common practice to put flannel next to the skin 
of young children. This is objectionable, because it ex- 
cites and irritates their tender skins; and, besides this, 
they are very likely to be injuriously affected by a sudden 
and unexpected change of weather, unless the flannel is 
worn all the time, and this would be intolerable in warm 
weather. Asa general rule, it is better to have soft cotton 
or linen next the skin, and woollen garments over these. 
All the dresses, of whatever material, should be long 
enongh to cover the legs, arms, and feet ; and the feet 
and legs should, in winter, have the additional protec- 
tion of soft yarn stockings, long enough to extend up to 
the knee, but no garters should be worn. If anything 
is required to keep up the stockings, gum-elastic or soft 
flannel garters should be used. Indeed, it should never 
be forgotten that everything about a child's dress should 
be perfectly loose, and that no compression of any part 
should be allowed. 

Caps should never be worm by children, because they 
heat and irritate the head, and cause sores behind the 
ears, eruptions on the scalp, and invite a flow of blood 
to the brain, which is but too prone to inflammation and 
congestion in infancy, even under the most favorable 
circumstances. 

The night-clothee of a child should be lighter and even 
more loose than the clothing worn during theday. They 
should be lighter, to avoid the exhausting perspiration 
that is likely to ensue from the additional warmth of the 
bed-covering. They should be perfectly loose, because 
the least compression about the abdomen or chest would 
interfere with the breathing and the circulation of the 
blood, and give rise to restlessness and disturbed sleep, 
if not something more serious. The clothing of children 
should be changed at night, and they should not be put 
to bed with the clothes worn during the day. 

For infants, the most appropriate night-dress is a 
simple muslin or flannel gown, with long, wide sleeves 
and long skirt. For older children. who are likely to 
kick off the cover, it is a very good idea to have a jacket 
and trowsers, or drawers, all together, and to have feet 
attached to the latter; or the feet of the child may be 
protected by wearing night-socks, Of course it is under- 
stood that these provisions are for cold weather ; in warm 
weather, the little fellows can generally kick and tumble 
to their heart's content without injury, 

Cuaxarxe AND Fastexixe Tun CLotars, rtco.—The 
underclothing of children should be kept scrupulously 
clean and dry ; and, to this end, they should be frequently 
examined and changed. Neglect of these precautions 
will give rise to chilliness, and inflammation and chaf- 
ing of the skin, which is a source of great pain and fret- 
fullness, As a protection to the outer clothing, a thick 





pad, or quilt, is very useful ; but it should never be for- 
gotten that the under garments require more attention 
than the outer ones. 

In fastening the clothes of children, pins should, as 
far as possible, be dispensed with, and tapes should be 
substituted. Every mother who has had much to do 
with pins in dressing her child knows what torturing 
anxiety she has suffered in her efforts to ascertain the 
cause of cries and screams on the part of the Little suf- 
ferer, which have at last been traced to a pin which 
has been displaced and driven into the skin. Not only 
should tapes be used, but the dress should be so cut and 
fitted that it may be readily removed without pain and 
annoyance to the child. Many of the troubles of children 
—which, by the way, are not inconsiderable—are caused 
by having their dresses so awkwardly made that it re- 
quires much time, and pulling, and squeezing to remove 
them and put them on, 

Tue Dress or LittLe Giris.—As before intimated, the 
race of girls is well nigh extinct in America, and, instesd 
of the natural girl of the olden time, we have a kind of 
nondescript species to which we apply the name of girl. 
This species is somewhat difficult to describe. In their 
general conformation, so far as we are able to judge, 
they have a strong resemblance to real, natural girls; 
but then their habits are very different from those of the 
natural species. A genuine girl is very much like a boy 
in her habits; she is free and unrestrained in her move- 
ments, disposed to be boisterous, has all the artlessness 
of childhood, runs, romps, and kicks up her heels, with- 
out the fear of man before her eyes, and cares not a pin 
for dress or the opinions of the world. On the contrary, 
our modern nondescripts are prim, demure, affected, re- 
served, stiff, artful, dressy, vain, miniature women. 
Still, they do not seem to be in their element, having a 
kind of unnatural, amphibious look, like a duck out of 
water, Occasionally, they will break through all re- 
straints, tear their clothes, freely indulge in rude sports, 
and, in short, act just like any other child; but then a 
lecture on their duties and grave responsibilities as 
* little ladies,"’ together with some extra dressing, gene- 
rally recalls them from their wanderings, and restores 
them to the sphere of womanhood. 

In dress, they are like women, only a little more so; 
where low necks are worn by older women, the “ little 
women" wear very low ones ; where short skirts are 
worn by the grown ones, our small ones have very short 
skirts; where short sleeves are worn only wecasionally by 
the mothers and older sisters, our little tribe of feminines 
are often seen without any sleeves at all; and while 
grown women have a semblance of protection, at least, 
for the lower extremities, our embryo women bave not 
even the shadowy protection of lace to cover the parts 
exposed by the shortness of the skirt. Now, let us ask 
seriously, what must be the effects, physical and moral, 
of such absurdities in dressing girls? After what has 
been said on the importance of preserving proper warmth 
and circulation in the extremities, in speaking of the 
dress of infants, it is needless to dwell on the disastrous 
effects of low necks, no sleeves, and unprotected legs in 
little girls of feeble heat-generating powers while un- 
dergoing those active changes of all the vital organs 
whieh cause a strong predisposition to inflammatory 
affections, We will only say, then, that #0 long as the 
absurd fashions of the day are followed in dressing girls, 
just so long will those “ mysterious dispensations” con 
tinue that are daily chronicled in the papers, and that 
bring such grief and desolation to the family eirele, 

To speak of the moral effects of fostering a spirit of 
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pride and vanity by useless fnery in dressing girls, 
may be rather out of our province; we will ouly re- 
mark, then, that so long as girls are taught from infancy 
that their chief attraction cousists in the external adorn- 
ments of their person, Just so long will the cultivation 
of the mind and the graces of the spirit be neglected ; 
just se long will we have vain, light, frivolous wo- 
men, who are fitted only to shine in the ball-room 
among mén as frivolous as themselves, while they are 
wholly ineapacitated for the solid enjoyments aud the 
important duties of domestic life. 
Columbus, Ga 





Witerary Hlotices, 


Booxs py Matt.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From T. B. Perersoyx & Brornens, Philadelphia:— 

THE ADOPTED HEIR. By Miss Pardoe, author of 
“The Confessions of a Pretty Woman,” “The Jealous 
Wife,” “The Wife's Trials,"’ “‘ The Rival Beauties,”’ ete. 
The rank which this lady occupies among modern writers 
of romance is alone a sufficient guarantee of the excel- 
lence of this book. The plot is well constructed, and 
carries the reader with increasing interest to the end. 
Price, paper, $1 00; cloth, $1 25. 

THE PLANTER'S DAUGHTER: A Tule of Loutsiana. 
The author of this book possesses a lively, but well- 
guided imagination, and much skill in delineation. It 
is a volume which will repay perusal. Price, paper, 
61 00; cloth, 81 25. 

THE MAN IN BLACK: An Historical Romance of the 
Days of Queen Anne, By G. P. R. James, author of “ Lord 
Montagu’s Page,"’ “‘ The Cavalier,’ “ Arrah Neil,” “Eva 
St. Clair,” “ Philip Augustus," ete. This, the last work 
of the above-named well-known novelist, will be met 
with favor on every sido, It possesses a quiet, yet ab- 
sorbing interest, for its style is natural and easy, and 
free from the extravagances which are almost iuvariably 
connected with the portraiture of passion and the de- 
scription of tragic events. Price 50 conta, 

THE HAUNTED HOUSE. By Charles Diekens, author 
of “Pickwick Papers,” “Old Curiosity Shop,” “ Dom- 
bey and Son," ete. A series of stories from the pens of 
Dickens, Wilkie Collins, Mrs, Gaskill, and others, inge- 
niously woven together by the editor. Price 25 cents. 

THE LECTURES OF LOLA MONTEZ. Witha Full 
and Complete Autodtography of her Life. As well as 
her celebrated Lectures on “ Beautiful Women," “Gal- 
lantry,” ““Comie Aspect of Love,” “ Heroines of His- 
tory,’’ ** Wits and Women of Paris,” and “ Romanism.” 
I’rice, paper, $1 00; cloth, $1 25. 


From J. B. Lrppincorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE RIVALS: A Tule of the Times of Aaron Burr 
ond Alexander Hamilton. By Hon. Jere. Clemena, 
awhor of “ Bernard Lile’ and “ Mastang Gray." This 
is a kind of historical novel, which, beginning by con- 
domning the Lives of Burr by both Davis and Parton as 
Gajust, and accusing their authors of fearing to meet 
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the waves of popular opinion or prejudice in doing him 
justice, proceeds in ite own way, by presenting the 
matter in a diferent light, in whieh Hamilton is treated 
with less leniency, aud his antagonist with less severity, 
Price $1 25, ‘ 

From G. G, Evawa, Philadelphia:— 

THE DOOMED CHIEF; or, Two Mundred Yeare Ago. 
By the author of “The Green Mountain Boys,''  Gaut 
Gurley ; or, the Trappers of Umbagog," etc. This isa 
very well written story of its kind, and will, no doubt, 
find many readers. 

From Linpsay & BLAKIeToN, Philadel phia:— 

LYRICS, and other Poems. By 8. A. Donaldson, Jr. 
A neatly printed and tastefully bound volume of poems, 
which deserves and will win many admirers, 

From D. Apristron & Co., New York, through Peter- 
son & Brorueras, Philadel phia:— 

GREAT FACTS: A Popular History and Description 
of the most Remarkable Inventions during the Present 
Century. By Frederick C. Bakewell, author of “ Philo- 
sophical Conversations,” “* Manual of Electricity,”’ ete. 
Every person endowed with a mind of the most ordinary 
intelligence must be interested in a work like this, 
During the last century, the number of valuable scien- 
tifie discoveries has been so great, compared with the 
preceding century, that one is confounded in contem- 
plating them all. This author confesses himself per- 
plexed to know which were the most deserving of notice 
in a work like this, and which might properly be 
omitted. Price $1 00. 

RESTATEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, tr 
Twenty-Five Sermons. By Henry W. Bellows, Minister 
of All-Souls’ Church, New York. There has been some 
little interest excited, of late, in the religious world, by 
the startling position taken by thiselergyman. Thisisa 
collection of sermons preached by him, upon different 
subjects, at different times, and without any thought of 
future publication, which he offers to all who may care 
to read them, and learn the successive stages of thought 
by which he reached his conelusions. 

CH AMBERS'S ENCYCLOPEDIA: A Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Knowledge for the People. On the basis of the 
Jatest edition of the ‘German Conversations Lexicon.” 
Illustrated with wood engravings and maps. Part VIII. 
of this series lies upon our table. The whole of this 
valuable work will be completed in about eighty parts. 
Price 15 cents. 

SEVEN YEARS, and other Tales. By Julia Kavanagh, 
author of ** Nathalie,”’ “* Adele,”’ “‘ Grace Lee," ete. This 
collection of stories is exceedingly entertaining, and 
their author deserves to be known as one of the most 
able and agreeable writers of the time. Price, paper 
bound, 50 cents. 

PRINCE CHARLIE, the Young Chevalier. By Meri 
deth Johnes, author of the “ Boy’s Book of Modern 
Travel,” “Children’s Bible Picture Book,” ete. With 
eight illustrations by M. 8. Morgan. A history of the 
varied fortunes of Prince Edward Charles Stuart, issued 
in a neat, compact form, and written in a lively strain. 
It is designed for young persons, who have no inclina- 
tion to pore over fuller, and, to their comprehension, 
duller volumes of history. Price 75 cents. 

BIBLE STORIES, in Bible Language. In preparing this 
volume for his youthfal readers, the editor has selected 
stories from different parts of the Bible, throwing aside 





all passages unconnected with the theme, but, in his ex- 
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tracts, retaining the original wording, The idea is a 
new one, and will, doubtless, be met with favor, The 
book appears in beautiful holiday garb, Price $1 00, 

THE PATH WHICH LED A PROTRSTANT LAWYER 
TO THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, By Peter H. Burnett, 
Those who take pleasure in controversial and religious 
works will find this volume an acceptable one, as it 
enters deeply into ite subject, sparing neither labor nor 
space, It is a large octavo, of more than seven hundred 
pages, and of finely executed typography. Price $2 50. 

THE BIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES, By the 
tev. James White, author of a “ History of France."’ 
With a copious Index. 
edition. This is reprinted, without abridgment, from 
the second Edinburgh edition, and, having met with 
much favor in Great Britain, will, doubtless, succeed 
equally well in this country. It is a concise history of 
the principal persons and events from the first days of 
the Christian era up to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Price $1 52. 

THE ORIGLN OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF NATURAL 
SELECTION ; or, the Preservation of Favored Races in 
the Struggle for Life. By Charles Darwin, M. A., Fellow 
of the Royal, Geological, Linnean, ete. Societies, author 
of “Journal of Researches during H. M. 8. Beagle’s 
Voyage round the World.’"’ The student of natural his- 
tory will find a thousand matters of interest in the pages 
of this volume, Price $1 25. 

MARY STAUNTON; or, the Pupils of Marvel Hail. 
By the author of “ Portraits of my Married Friends.” 
This is a well written book, depicting, in a lively and 
graphic style, the evils of some of the fashionable board- 
ing-schools, 
an exaggerated picture. The story is interesting, the 
change in the character of the heroine is well described, 
and the moral is unexceptionable. No doubt the work 
will do good, for that there are many things to correct 
in some establishments of that kind is certain, and any- 
thing that will make parents more careful to whom they 
intrast the temporal and eternal welfare of their children 
will confer upon society an inestimable benefit. 


From the second Edinburgh 


We hope that in some respects it presents 


From Harper & Brotrners, New York, through Pergr- 
son & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE IN BEHALF OF 
THEIR RIGHTS AS AUTHORIZED INTERPRETERS 
OF THE BIBLE. By Catherine E. Beecher, author of 
“Common Sense applied to Religion,” “ Domestic Eco- 
nomy,” “ Letters to the People on Health and Happi- 
ness,’ ete, This book addresses itself to independent 
thinkers on religious subjects, and will every where 
find readers, Price $1 00. 

LIFE IN SPAIN: Past and Present. By Walter Thorn- 
bury, author of “Every Man his own Trumpeter," 
“Art and Nature,” “ Songs of the Cavaliers and Round- 
etc. Illustrated. A lively written book, well 
adapted to excite our interest in that almost forgotten 
country of poetry and romance. Price $1 00. 


’ 


heads,”’ 


From E. D. Lora & Co., New York, through Prrer- 
son & Brotuens, Philadelphia :— 

THE LEISURE MOMENTS OF MISS MARTHA HAINES 
BUTT, A.M. There is merit as well as piquancy in these 
sketches, which will win them many admirers. The 
writer evidently possesses real talent, and may make 
her mark in the world. 
rendered less liable to censure if it opened with some 


The volume before us would be 


one of the brief and racy articles or quiet tales which it 
eontains, instead of the long and insipid Italian love 
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atory, which, as far as our examination will permit us 
to Judge, is the poorest of the whole collection, Price 
$1 2 

ALMOST A HEROINE; A Romance, 
of “Charles Auchester,"’ “ Counterparts,” ete, ete, A 


capital romance, sparkling with fresh thought, fancy, 


By the author 


and sentiment, There is an originality in ita plot, cha 
racters, and incidents, and a purity in ite style whieh 
entitle it to be classed not as a “ sensation” book, but 
among the standard light literature of the times. Price 
50 ota, 

FLORENCE DE LACY; or, Quickaands and Whéirl- 
pools. A Tale of Youth's Temptations, By Perey B 
St. John. Price 50 cts. 

VIOLET DAVENANT: A Romance. By Bayle St 
John, Exsq., author of “ Maritemo,"’ “Purple Tints of 
Paris,” ete. Price 25 cts 

FANNY. From the French of Ernest Feydeau. Pre- 
face by Jules Janin. 

THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD 
**Lisa; or, the Mesmerist's Victim,” 


Price 50 cta. 
By Lady Cavendish, 
“The 


Divorce,” ete. This is designated asa“ sensation novel,” 


author of 


and, perhaps, possesses the characteristics of one suifl 
ciently to enlist the interest of the reader. Price 50 cents 

LISA; or, The Mesmerist's Victim 
Cavendish, author of “The Woman of the World,’ 
“The Divoree,”’ ‘The Fallen Star,” ete 
“The Woman of the World.” 

From Rosert M. De Wirt, New York, through Perer- 
son & Baornera, Philadel phia:— 

THE FEMAM® SKEPTIC; or, Paith Trinmphant. This 
isa novel well-conceived in plot, beautiful in delinea 


By Lady Clara 


A sequel to 


Price 50 cts. 


tion. and high-toned in character, which will receive 
the approbation of its reader, Price $1 25 

From Rupp & Cargietoy, New York, through Parer- 
son & Brorners, Philadel phia:— 

THE GREAT TRIBULATION ; or, Things coming on 
the Earth. By the Rey. Johu Cumming, D, D., F. BR. 8. E., 
Minister of the Scottish National Church, Crown Court, 
Second Series. A collection of lectures 


Price $1 00 


Covent Garden. 
upon the prophetic portions of the Bible 

From Samvet Frexcn, New York, through Perserson 
& Brornensa, Philadelphia :— 

THE ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN A 
Drama, adapted from the French of Ostaye Feuillet, by 
Pierrepont Ed wards and Lester Wallack. Price 12 cents 

From Sweupow & Co., New York, through J. B. Lip 
pincort & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE GOSPEL IN BURMAH; The Story of ite Intro 
duction and Marvellous Progress nmong the Burmese and 
By Mrs. Macleod Wylie. This book comes to 
But this can make slight 


Karena, 
us too late for examination 
difference, for its title is sufficient to eommend it to al 
who take the least interest in foreign missions. Price 
81 25. 

From Carter & Brorners, Boston :— 

THE MISSING LINK; or, Bible Women in the Homes 
of the London Poor. By 8. N. R., author of ‘The Book 
and its Story."’ We have here an account of the great 
good that can be accomplished by sending to the most 
degraded of the poor suitable persons of their own class 
to carry them the Bible and converse with them. These 
Bible-women, as they are called, knowing, from expe- 
rience, the troubles of those among whom they labor, ° 
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are able, from their true sympathy, to act powerfully 
upon those who would shrink from contact with per- 
sons in higher positions, This work is one of great 
interest, 

THE HART AND THE WATER-BROOKS: A Practical 
Exposition of the Forty-Second Psalm. By the Rev. 
John R. Macduff, D. D., author of ‘Morning and Night 
Watches,” ‘Words of Jesus,” ete. Any one familiar 
with the thoughtful and tender style of this writer, so 
deeply imbued with the loving, unworldly spirit of bis 
Divine Master, will welcome another work from his pen. 
This is of the same stamp as his other writings, and 
shows not only human sympathy and tenderness, but 
research and long and thoughtful consideration of the 
anbject. He writes as though he loved to dwell on 
heavenly themes, 


From Mewrnor & Co., Boston: — 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL: A Series of Readings and 
A new Series. In two volumes, 


The first series of 


Discourses thereon, 
Reprinted from the English edition. 
these remarkable books had a wide circulation among 
us, This series may not awaken so much interest, be- 
oause the novelty of the writer's peculiar style of thought 
and reasoning will not be so keenly appreciated, Never- 
theless, these “ Readings’ have the charm of genius 
that makes new thoughts out of old materials, stirring 
the mind and rousing the feelings to many questions 
that are morally of great importance, and yet seldom 
attended to in this busy, material age 
Couneil" are most valuable fireside friends, and this 


"Friends in 


edition ls very neatly got up 


A FAMILIAR COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. For the 
School and Family. By A. M. Hillside, This little 
work seems admirably adapted to its object, It isa 


simple and familiar exposition of the science of geology, 
around which, of late years, so much interest haa been 
thrown by new discoveries, As & school-book, we are 
sure it will be found very useful, 
explanations adapta it well to the capacities of the young 

RELIGIOUS AND MORAL SENTENCES CULLED 
FROM THE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE, compared with 
Sacred Passages drewn from Holy Writ. From the 
English edition, With an Introduction by Frederic D., 
Hantingdon, D.D,. The title of this book explains very 
clearly what ite purport is, and that it should be intro- 
duced to the American public by one of such well-known 
literary taste as Dr. Huntingdon |sa sufficient guarantee 
that it is a work of much interest to the lovers of the 
Bible and of Shakespeare, It is, to say the least, an ex- 
tremely curious work. 

HOME DRAMAS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Compiled 
This is a collection of little plays 
They are unex- 


The clearness of the 


by Eliza Lee Follen. 
admirably adapted for acting at home. 
ceptionable in moral, the dialogue is animated and 
amusing, and the plots interesting. 


From Ticxwor & Freups, Boston, throngh Samven 
HAzarRD, Jr., Philadelphia :— 

A NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE FATE 
OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND HIS COMPANIONS. 
By Captain M’Clintock, R.N., LL.D. With maps and 
illustrations. The voyage of the “Fox” has resulted 
not only in its primary object of obtaining traces of this 
unfortunate Arctic explorer, but, secondarily, in making 
many valuable discoveries. The captain of this vessel 
has given us his jonrnal, penned withont thought of 
publication in the midst of the perils of the northern 











seas, in which his adventures and discoveries are re- 
corded, Price $1 50. 

POEMS. By the author of “ A Life fora Life,” “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,’ ete. These poems, the author telis 
us, first appearing anonymously at different ‘times and 
in various publications, and having been frequently 
reprinted, both in England and America, are finally 
collected in book form, wherein she has “revised and 
claimed her errant children."’ Price 75 cents. 

POEMS. By Sydney Dobell. A neat little book, in 
blue and gold binding, about the merits of which we 
need add no words in comment. Price 75 cents. 

From Ontver Drrsonw & Co., Boston, through Beck & 
Lawton, Philadelphia :— 

THE HOME CIRCLE: A Oollection of Piano-Forte 
Music, consisting of the most favorite Marches, Waltzes, 
Polkas, Redowas, Schottisches, Gailops, Mazourkas, 
Quadrilles, Dances, ete. Being a Repository of Musie 
for Parlor and Drawing-Room Recreations. Examina- 
tion proves this to be a most valuable collection of 
modern music arranged for the plano. Price $2 00. 

NEW METHOD FOR THE MELODEON, HARMONIUM, 
AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORGAN CLASS, 
selected mainly from Zundel's Melodeon Instructor, To 
which are added a Collection of the most popular Songs 
of the Day, and a Variety of Pealm and Hymn Tunes. 
The atyle of instruction adopted in this book is thorough 
and complete, and the scholar cannot follow the course 
laid down for him without finding himself, at the close, 
far advanced, not only in playing the melodeon and 
instruments of ite class, but the piano as well, Ex- 
amination justifies asin recommending it highly. 

From Crosny, Nronora, & Co,, Boston, through Perua- 
sow & Brornens, Philadelphia;— 

THE AMERICAN ALMANAC, and Repository of Useful 
Knowledge for the Year 1800, This is invaluable as a 
book of reference for persona of all occupations and 
classes, It contains astronomical and meteorological 
tables, statistical, geographical, commercial, legal, and 


various other information, Price $1 00 


From Fourer, Foster, & Co,, Columbus) Ohio, through 
8. Hazarp, Ja., Philadelphia: 

POEMS OF TWO FRIENDS, The beautiful, yet at the 
same time modest, outside of this little volume will, we 
hope, induce many to look into it—not so much, per- 
haps, for the sake of its authors as for the gratification 
which we feel assured those who open it will receive. 
There is a freshness of fancy, and an originality of ex- 
pression about the few poems that it contains which are 
very rare, common as the art of writing attractive poetry 
has now got to be. Theanthors are among our youngest 
poets, though neither of them is unknown to fame. From 
notices we have elsewhere seen, we learn that the ‘Two 
Friends” are both connected with the press—one of them, 
Mr. J. J. Piatt, being the editor of the Mac-a- Cheek Prese ; 
and the other, Mr. Wm. D. Howells, the local editor of 
the Ohio State Journal, Price 75 cents. 

From Govip & LixcoLy, Boston :— 

CHRIST IN HISTORY. By Robert Turnbull, D. D., 
author of “Genius of Seotland,” “ Pulpit Orators of 
France and Switzerland,” “‘ Life Pictures from a Pastor's 
Note-Book,"’ ete. New and revised edition. To those 
who have read the previous works of Dr. Turnbull no 
commendation of this book will be necessary ; and to all 
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Christians this last production of a deep thinker and true 
believer in Christ Jesus will be welcome, Its title defines 
the subject and purpose—to awaken thought and kindle 
faith. We hope it will be widely circulated in our 
land. True Christianity is the knowledge, is the only 
safeguard for our country. 


Godens Arm-C hair. 


We did not intend to say a word about our plates this 
month, but we cannot help calling attention to our steel 
plate of “ Spring’ as one of unmistakable beauty. We 
have done; and let the others speak for themselves, 

















“Tus Health Department of Godey is of great value." 
So says the Tipton Advertiger, and the Lecompton Demo- 
erat says: “ The Health Department is conducted by an 
able physician, and cannot fail to be of use to the reader,” 





“GranpMotnen, Motruean, and Davonten.'’—This 
plate in front gives a very good idea of the dress of the 
three generations, They are actual copies of dresses 
worn during the three eras, 
ions look, and how droll will the present fishions look 
to our grandchildren! 


How strange the old fush- 





A YouNG@ LADY, recently graduated from one of the best 
schools iu the State, would like a situation as teacher in 
some of the Southern States, Good references can be 
given if required. For further particulars, address L., 
Box No. 19, Wyoming, N. Y. 

Hate Dye tw Foun Dirrenent Corona.—The moat per- 
fect article of this kind, manufactured by the celebrated 
Berger, of Paria, ia now for sale in this city by Fouladoux, 
in Chestaut Street above Fourth, It will color the hair 
Wack, brown, light brown, or of a very light almost faxen 
color. There is no deception in this, for we have seen the 
article tried, and pronounce it, without any exception, the 
very best hair dye we have ever seen, Those who order 
will please specify what kind they want—as one case only 
contains one particular dye, In addition to theabove, Mr 
Fouladoux manufactures wigs and fronts, and furnishes 
every article in the bair line. 





Fon at Homs.—Don't be afraid of a little fun at home, 
good people! Don't shut up your house lest the sua 
should fade your carpets; and your hearts lest a hearty 
laugh shake down some of the musty old cobwebs there! 
If you want to ruin your sons, let them think that all 
mirth and social enjoyment must be left on the threshold 
without, when they come home at night. 
home is regarded as only a place to eat, drink, and sleep 
in, the work is begun that ends in gambling houses and 
reckless degradation. Young people must have fun and 
relaxation somewhere; if they do not find it at their 
own hearthstones, it will be songht in other and perhaps 
less profitable places, Therefore let the fre burn brightly 
at night, and make the homestead delightful with all 
those little arts that parents so perfectly understand. 
Don’t repress the buoyant spirits of your children; half 
an hour of merriment round the lamp and fire-light of 
a home blots out the remembrance of many a care and 
annoyance during the day, and the best safegaurd they 
can take with them into the world, is the unseen influ- 
euve of a bright little domestic sanctum. 


When once a 





A LIST OF ARTICLES WE CAN SUPPLY. 


Gopgr's Bijou Needle-Case, containing 100 very superior 
Diamond Drilled Eyed Needles, Price 25 cents, and one 
three cent stamp to pay postage, except to California, Ore- 
gon, or the British Provinces; for either of these places a 
ten cent stamp muat be sent. 

Godey's Pattern-Book of Embroideries, Price 26 cents, 

Fresh Fruits all the year round, at Summer Prices, and 
how you may getthem. Price 12 cents, 

Every Lady her own Shoemaker. With diagrams, Price 
50 cents, 

Thirty of the most approved Receipts for Summer Beve- 
rages. Price 12 cents 

Gallery of Splendid Engravings, from Pictures by the 
first Masters. 
ready. 

The Book of the Toilet, 

How to Make a Dress. Price 25 cents, 

The Nursery Basket; or, a Help to those who Wish to 


Price 50 cents each; four numbers now 


Price 25 cents, 


Help Themselves, With engravings. Price 50 ceuta. 
Mrs. Hale's new Covk-Book, 
ings. Price $1 00, 
Mra, Hale's 4545 Receipts for the Million. 
Twelve in a box 


With numerous engrav- 


Price $) 25 

Noa. 1, 2, and 
8. Price 75 cents, which covers the postage, except to 
The price to 


Godey's Curl Clasps, 


California, Oregon, or the Britiah Provinces 
cover postage to either of these places ls, on No, 1, $1 20; 
on No, 2, $1 30; on No. 3, $1 50 

Godey's Hair Crimpers, Each box contains twelve, of 
various sizes, Price 75 cents a box, which covers the 
postage, except to California, Oregon, or the British Prov- 
The price to cover postage to either of these places 
ia $1 20 

Godey's Copying Paper, for copying Patterns of Embrol- 
dory, ete. Each package contains several colors. Price 
25 cents, A ten cont stamp will be required to prepay 
postage on this to California, Oregon, or the British Prov- 
{nces, 

The Song Bird Fancier, Every lady who keeps birds 
should have this useful book, Price 25 cents, 


inces 


PARABLES OF OVR Lonp. J. B, Lippincott & Co., pub- 
lishers, A book for all seasons—a splendid birthday pre- 
sent. In point of beauty of engravings, typographical 
work, and splendid paper, this work far surpasses any- 
thing yet published ia this country. 
German text, in large type; the paper is of the very finest 
quality ; the engravings are superb, and done in the high- 
est style of the art; the binding is antique; while the 
subject matter—the parables of Jesus Christ—is something 


The letter-press is in 


that renders the work of value imperishable, The subjects 
of the engravings are “‘The Ten Virgins,” “ Dives and 
Lazarus,” “‘The Faithful Servant,"’ “The Prodigal Son," 
“The Merciless Servant,” ‘The Lord of the Vineyard,” 
“The Sheep and the Goats,” ‘The Wicked Husbandmen,"’ 
“The Good Samaritan,” and ‘The Good Shepherd.” It 
is exceedingly gratifying to have those wonderful lesson- 
of divine love and wisdom which are contained in the 
parables of our Lord presented to us in such clear and 
handsome typography, and illuminated with embellix) 

ments conceived and expressed in so high a style of art 
The binding, moreover, is of the richest and most elabo- 
rate kind, and the whole work, considered in every respect, 
is eminently creditable to the enterprising publishers, As 
a present for any season, it is invaluable. 





“Ametia; on, A Youre Lapy's Vicrasirepes.”—We 
have sold out the small edition we had on hand, We 
possibly may issue auother at some future day. 
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THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 


We shall continue our list of plants suited for the 
flouwer-garden, in the present nuober, with a brief de- 
scription of a few of the most desirable Butsovs Roors 
ror Spring PLAytina. Prominent among these are the 
Gladiolus family. The several sections of this tribe, in 
their hardy and half-hardy divisions, constitute one of 
the finest features of the flower-garden during the late 
summer and autumn months. Their neat, erect, grace- 
ful style of growth and adaptation to common soils and 
mixtures render them fitted to impart a very gorgeous 
and telling effect to gardens on the most limited or ex- 
and they are, moreover, specially suited 
for pot culture. They thrive in all ordinary garden 
loamy soils of an open, sandy quality, and may, in 


tensive scale; 


barren soils, be much improved in growth by the addi- 
tion of leaf-mould and well-decomposed manure. The 
bulbs should be placed at the depth of from four to six 
inches, each being surrounded with pure sand before 
being finally covered with soil. In October or Novem- 
ber, when the stems show symptoms of decay, the roots 
should be taken up and thoroughly dried either by ex- 
posure to sunlight or the air; then, after cutting off the 
flower-stems, they should be stowed away in a cool room 
or cellar, and preserved from frost, until the following 
April or May, which is the usual period for planting. 
The best soil for pot-culture is made up of equal parts 
of tarfy loam, peat, and leaf-mould, well incorporated 
with one-fourth part of the whole of sand. 

The varieties of the Gandavensis section are the most 
vigorous and effective in the genus. Their robust, erect 
growth, sword-shaped leaves, and magnificent flower- 
scapes, rising from three to five feet in height, and termi- 
nating in long, dense racemes of large, spreading blos- 
soms, each from two anda half to four inches in diameter, 
altogether impart to them a peculiar grandeur, as they 
rise above plants of lower stature, or throw out their 
brilliant colors in contrast to masses of evergreens. 

The annexed list embraces the most select varieties of 
this section :— 

Adonis; light rosy salmon, carmine margins. 

Aristote; salmon rose, striped with red 

Aglaé *bright shaded salmon, feathered with carmine. 

Amabilis; bright scarlet, fine raceme. 

Couranti falgens; very rich, dark crimson. 

Don Juan; rich shaded carmine scarlet, purple erim- 
son streak, 

Everie; elegant light salmon, stained with carmine. 

Eugenie; large blush and rosy pink 

Fanny Rouget; bright rose-tinted carmine. 

Helene; blush ground, streaked with pink. 

Mons. Blouet; salmon, fine 

Madam Conder; fine, close racemes of reddish carmine. 

The above at 25 cents each, or $2 50 for the twelve, 

Calendulaceus; brilliant nankin. 

Imperatrice; fine blush salmon, extra flowerscape, 

Osiris; violet purple, striped with white. 

Penelope; salmon tint with rose-flake. 

Rebecca ; purplish rose, 

Sulfureus; sulphur-color, 

The above 50 cents each, or $2 50 for the six. 

The following varieties are also desirable :— 

Gladiolus gandavensis (the type of the above); bril- 
liant scarlet and yellow. 15 cents each ; $1 50 per dozen. 

Gladiolus floribundis; blush white and pink, crimson 
feather. 20 cents each ; $2 00 per dozen 

Gladiolus cardinalis; scarlet and white feather. 20 


cents each. 





Gladiolus byzantinus; crimson purple. 10 cents each. 

Gladiolus ramosus; beautiful rose, white, and car- 
mine. 25 cents each. 

Gladiolus ramosus, Queen Victoria; scarletand white. 
30 cents each. 

The ramosus varieties are especially recommended for 
pot-culture, being also winter blooming. 

We will conclude our list with a few other favorite 
bulbs for summer blooming, viz.: The Double T'uberose, 
with its pure white and highly odoriferous blossoms, 
blooming in September, which are sold at 10 cents each, 
or $1 00 per dozen; the Zigridia, or Tiger-flower ; and 
the rich scarlet-flowered Amaryllis formosissima, or 
Jacobea Lily—all of which should find a place in every 
garden. 

Flower-Seeds by Mail.—We are sending out twenty 
choice varieties, prepaid (our own selection), for $1 00. 
The assortment embraces the freest bloomers, giving a 
succession of flowers from June to November. 

HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
327 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


TO THE LADY’S BOOK. 


Wetconmg, old friend! thou lingerest in youth and beauty 
yet, 

Although logg years have passed since we together met. 

Though age cast changes o’er us all, as on through life 
we stray, 

Thou livest still in youth and bloom—time brings thee 
no decay. 

Thy cheering voice is still as glad, when friends are 
waxing cold, 

And thy life seemeth to grow young, as every year 
grows old 

Full joyous is thy summer life, marred by no slow decay, 

And kindly voices echo round in many a merry lay, 

Clothing thy form in flowery robes; and many a flash- 
ing gem 

Lies gleaming on thy placid brow, that the tide of time 


shall stem, 


Thou hast beguiled me of the gloom of many a weary 
hour, 

While Genius, in adorning thee, throws out a magic 
power; 

And many 4 graceful pen is thine, that casts its witch- 
tng spell 

Upon these spotless pages, where the eye long loves to 
d well, 

Strewing soft strains in thrilling tones, that musically 
ring, 

Franght with the richest buds and blooms of the Uto- 
pian spring. 

And Virtne’s truest connsels in purity reign here, 

Untrammelled in their influence, unsullied by a tear 

May thy life, old friend, be ever thus for-long, long years 
to come, 

And give thy counsels place and power in many a heart 


and home. 8. L. P. 





Atrrep B. Tartor, Perfamer, corner of Walnut and 
Ninth Streets, Philadelphia. We can recommend this 
manufacturer's perfamery as of the very best quality. 
His Dentifrice is of the finest quality. We are rather 
particular about thisarticle. Taylor's Oriolote, for those 
who use tobacco—and even among our readers there may 
be some—is invaluable for removing the odor of the 
weed, whether from the mouths of smokers or chewers; 
it is also invaluable for hardening the gums. 
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TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 


TaBLEaAvx VIVANTs, or, in plain English, Tableaux, 
are now all the rage. We give another illustration of 
how the characters are to stand. It is called 


THE BURGLARY. 


Unlike the last, this scene owes its charm chiefly to 
the picturesqueness of its effects. The scene is a cham- 
ber, with a bed, right, in which a man is sleeping. An- 
other, roughly dressed and closely muffled up, with a 
hat slouched over his eyes, stands over the sleeper, with 
a knife raised above him. The robber should be “made 
up” in the most repulsive manuer possible—his face 


slightly smutted with burnt cork, a black patch over 
one eye, a red handkerchief loosely knotted about his 
neck, and his whole appearance that of a scoundrel of 
the lowest class. 

In the centre, another burglar is kneeling on one kne+ 
in front of a trunk, taking from it a variety of article» 
some of which are scattered about him. Among these 
some pieces of plate, jewelry, and ornaments of porce 
lain or metal, with some blue, green, crimson, or othe: 
gay stuffs, will give brilliancy to the scene, and should 
be illuminated by a dark lantern in the hand of the bur 
glar who is examining them. A centre-bit, chisel, and 
pistols should lie near him, and he should be made uj 
similarly to the first. The chamber should contain a 
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ay onan ol C. 




















. Bed, with man asleep. 

. Burglar with knife. 

. Trunk, with articles scattered 
about. 

4. Burglar with lantern. 


ewe 








FRONT OF 8TAGE. 


bureau, dressing-case, etc. ; and a looking-glass may be 
so placed at back of stage as to reflect one of the burglars 
with good eect. 

The light on the stage should be very dim, and unless 
the stage be very large, that of the lantern will be suffi- 
cient. The burglar at the bed should shade the sleeper, 
and be only in a half-light himself. The one at the chest 
should have his face in full light, and great care should 
be taken in making him up. For low or villainous cha- 
racters, an additional ghastliness may be produced by 
showing no white of shirt or collar, having simply a 
black or colored handkerchief around the throat. A 
black cloth tied around the head, and under the chin, 
gives a peculiarly horrible effect. 

Of course, the sleeper’s clothing should be hung upon 
achair near the bed, and other appointments arranged 
about the stage to give an air of naturalness, 

A single thickness of gaaze in front of the scene will 
add to its gloomy air 

We have copied the above by the permission of the 
publishers, Messrs. Dick & Fitzgerald, and we recom- 
mend the book from which we have taken it to the 
attention of everybody. It is entitled ‘‘ The Sociable; 
or, 1001 Home Amusements.” It is worth double the 
price that is asked for it, and that is only $1. To fumi- 
lies disposed to get up tableaux, charades, etc., or to 
schools, it would be invaluable. 





Boardman, Gray, & Co., furnish circulars on applica- 
tion, giving full particulars, Address them at Albany, 
New York. 





Querr.—We are asked the question—luckily the cor- 
respondent sent the answer with it, or we never should 
have guessed it—Why is the Lady’s Book like a tooth 
brash ? 

Jecanse every one should have one of her own, and 
not borrow her neighbor's, 
32* 





A VatvaBie Boox ror Lavirs-—ARrT RecreaTions.—A 
Complete Guide and Help to Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting 
Crayon Drawing and Painting, Paper Flowers, Moss-Work, 
Papier Mache, Cone-Work, Feather Flowers, Hair-Work, 
Potichomanie, Leather-Work, Theorem Painting, Gilding 
and Bronziag, Taxidermy, or the Art of Preserving Birde, 
Grecian Painting, Antique Painting, Oriental Painting, 
Wax Flowers, from the crude wax, to the beautiful and 
perfect flower, fruit, ete.; Sign Painting, Shell-Work, 
Painting on Ground Glass, Magic Lantern, Imitation of 
Pearl, Sealing-Wax Painting, Panorame Painting, Em- 
broidery, Coloring Photographs, Water Coloring, The 
Aquarium, ete. With valuable Receipis for preparing the 
materials, ete. 

It will inform the inquirer in every branch of Fancy 
Work, as perfectly #« they can be taught by the most ex- 
perienced teachers, whose charges for all the styles taught 
in this work, receipts, ete., would amount to perhaps sume 
bundreds of dollars. 

The Publishers have epared no expense in making this 
valuable to the TxacneRr and Popit by procuring valuable 
information from the best teachers and artists in Europe 
and jo this country. 

Price #1 50, 12mo., cloth. Splendidly illustrated. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, and for sale by all booksellers, 

J. E. Tilton & Co., Publishers, 161 Washington Street, 
Boston, 





At it Aaatx.—“ In another column may be found the 
prospectus of this veteran among the monthliies, Thirty 
years of uninterrupted success is the best possible proof 
of its popularity and that of its indefatigable publisher, 
Mr. Godey, who, though an old bachelor, has the rare 
faculty of knowing just what the ladies want for a maga- 
zine, and the pecuniary means and the disposition to 
make the Lady’s Book equal to all demands upon it,”’ 

This is from the New England Farmer, What pos 
sesses the folks to think us an old bachelor? 
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Havre a special love for our young readers—espe- 
cially the female portion of them—we have provided 
something for their amusement and instruction ; and, to 
show them how we like them, we give them a seat in 
oar own “Arm Chair.’’ Let us say a word to mothers, 
also: The same patterns enlarged will answer just as 
well for children of a larger growth than dolls :— 


HOW TO DRESS A DOLL. 


Tuts is not only pleasant employment, but it is ex- 
tremely useful; to be able to make your own doll’s 
clothes, you will acquire the knowledge of making your 
own dresses when you are older. Every little girl is 
fond of dolls, and to dress one neatly requires some ex- 
Young ladies too often depend upon others to 
but with the practical illus- 


perience. 
make their doll’s clothes ; 
trations we propose giving for making each article of 
dress separately, we trust all our young friends will be 
enabled to make their own things. Sewing is particu- 
larly a lady's accomplishment, and it cannot be too early 
practised or encouraged. Cutting out requires more art 
and skill, but in making doll’s clothes experience may 
be gained, and a little practice will soon enable any one 
to make them neatly and properly; so that you will 
thus gratify your own taste, and afford amusement to 
your juvenile companions and friends 

Cuemise (Fig. 1).—Take a piece of fine white calico, 














the alze 
doll; double it once 
sut to the shape of Fig. 2; when opened out, y 
find the two sides both alike, making the back and front. 
Put the four seame together, and tack them on both sides, 
run them @ little way from the edge, fell these down 
very neatly, and hem the bottom round. Before you 
commence it, take a piece of card the width you require 
the hem, and out it to the size, tack it along, and after- 
wards hem it down; then run the tops of the sleeves 
together # little way from the end of the calico, separate 
these, and fold them down as if you were going to hem 


you require for your 


, then fold it in half ayain, and eut it 
m will 


thom, keeping iteven, tarn the chemise to the right aide, 
and aleo turn down the sleeves and back-atiteh them ; 
Jo the same to each aide of the small seame at the top of 
You will require a band to put the chemise 
sa to, and, for that, get a wirip of ealion; this muat not 
measare it round the shoulders of your 
loll, and eat it to the required length, lay it fat upon 
the table, and tira it over at the dotted line (Pig 4), 
back-atiteh it a short distance from the dotted line; 
take the chemise and out the front @ little way down, so 


the sleeves 


be too wide; 


then 





as you can put it on to the doll without tearing it; make 
a narrow hem on the right side, and afterwards do the 


Fig. 3 


ro cca oven mecersuveesscudbocssues = 


same with the left, only making it about as wide again ; 
double the broad one over the narrow, and stitch it just 
at the end of where you have hemmed it, then takea long 
needle and thread and gather the top round, beginning 
at the small opening in front; when you have come to 
the other side, pall the thread out of your needle and 
measure the width of the band on the chemise; when 
you have got it, pin it to keep it in its proper place, 
twine the thread you have ieft round the pin; then take 
the band on the right side which is stitched, and lay it 
down on the same side of the chemise, and stitch it there ; 
when done, turn the band up and hem it down on the 
other side. Sew a small linen button on the end of the 
band, and, at the top of the narrow hem on the opposite 
side, make a smal! buttonhole. This completes the plain 
work of the chemise, but, to make it more finished, you 
can trim it with a narrow piece of embroidery, sewing it 
all round the neck and sleeves, as Fig. 1 

Srays (Fig. 1).—Take a piece of jean, double it once, 








Fig. 1. 





and cut out the pattern (Fig. 2), which is the front, and 
for the backs fold another piece, and cut it out as Fig. 3. 
Fold another piece forthe 
gussets, and cut them out 
as Fly. 4. Then take the 
front, it ont, 
hback-atitch in the «ides, 
ae in dotted lines (Fig. 2) 
Mtitch it twice down the 
middie of the front, asia 
Fig. 1, 
space between each ; 
take one of the backs, and 
backatitch it to one of the 
sides of Fig. 2down aa far as it ia cut off for the gusset, 
and do the same on the other side, Stitch in the gussets 
(Pig. 4); take a piece of stay-binding, first separating 
the seama, and sew it over them, doing the same with 
the gussets; then bind all round the stays with the 
same material, For the shoulder-straps, take a piece of 
Fig. 6 binding, and form it to the shape of Fig. 4, 
__—s nd sew each of the ends on to Figs, 2 and 
GIN 5. Back-atiteh a little way from each end of 
the backs, as the dotted line (Fig. 1), Make 

as many buttonholes as you require, taking care to keep 
them at equal distances, and between the atitehing aud 
theends, To ix of buttons, place the two tacks together, 
and put pins through the buttonholes, whieh will enable 
you to get them exactly in the proper places, and sew 
them on etrougly—one in front (Fig, 1), aleo one above 
each gusset, fur the petiiounts aud drawers to buttuw vt 


open and 





leaving a small 
then 


Lp 


Fig. 2. Fig. 4 Fig. 3. 
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to. Take a rather broad piece of whalebone for the 
centre of the front, and put it in between the stitching ; 
then put a narrower piece of whalebone into both the 
seams in Fig. 2, between the jean and the binding. Sew 
another piece on the inside, just behind the buttonholes, 
aad also behind the buttons; and put a small piece of 
bone up each of them, and tack them in at the ends of 
the stays. 

Drawers (Fig. 1).—Take a piece of calico, double it 


twice, aud cut out the pattern (Fig. 2); then separate 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2 
. \ 
peaiet 
| « 
k— 








them, join up the seams of the legs separately, running 
and felling them up as far as the end of the slope, join 
the two fronts together, running and felling them about 
half way down, to where you left off sewing up the 
drawers; then turn them to the right side, get a piece 
of tape, and turn in the edges which are at the top of 
the back part of the legs; then sew over the tape and 
the part of the drawers which you have turned down, 
and hem it on the inside. Tack down a hem as wide as 
necessary, and, before doing so, measure it with a piece 
of card to get it the even distance; also do the same be- 
tween the hem and the tuck, and again with the width 
of the hem above that; tack it, and run it, and so on 
for as many tucks as you require; then put the work 
which you wish to be added, and hem it down, and do 
the same with the other leg. For the band, take a plain 
piece of calico, and measure it round the waist of your 
dall; make a buttenhole in the middle and one at each 
end, and sew it on to the drawers in the same way as 
already described for the chemise, 

Fianne. Perricoat (Fig. 1).—Procure a plece of nice 


Fig. 1. 
en 
ere 

| 


4 





2 —_* 


fine flannel, and out it to the shape of Pig. 9, and the aise 
of your doll; 
gMher nearly up to the top, but leaving & piece undous 
for the placket hole; 


then take the two ends, and run them to 


herring-bone the seam down very 





| 








neatly. Take a piece of flannel binding and hem it oa 
to the wrong sideall round, then turn a small piece over 
on the right side, hem that down also; slope it out a 
little in front as in the dotted lines, Fig. 2, and bind 
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Now take 
a long thread in your needle, and begin at the middle of 


gather it Fig. 3. 


round in the same manner the placket-hole. 


the flannel, 


up, also on the other 











side, and make a band, t -—— + 
Fig. 3, the same as you did for the drawers, only of a 
little coarser material. 

Bust or Pataicn Henry.—Warner, Misky, & Merrill 
have issued from their celebrated gas-fixture establish- 
The likeness is 
Vouchers are given with every copy sold—one 
from P. M. Henry, the grandson of the deceased, and by 
Thomas U. Walters, the architect of the Capitol exten- 
Mr. Henry says: “It was con- 
sidered a perfect likeness, and is looked upon as invalu 
able by his family and friends.” Every family should 


ment a bust of this celebrated patriot. 
correct, 


sion at Washington. 


possess one of these busts 


SOME HINTS, 


In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don't fall to 
iudorse it, 
Address Ie A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa 


client 


That is sufll- 


If « lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs, or Misa to 
her signature, that we may know how to address a reply 
always in your letter 

If you miss a number of any magazine, always write 
to the publishers of the magazine, If Arthur's, address 
T. & Arthar & Co,, Philadelphia; if Harper's, address 
Meeers, Harper & Brothers, New York 

When you miss a number, write at once for it; 


Town, County, and State, 


don't 
walt until the end of the year 

When inelosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but tse a wafer in addition 

Mra, Hale te not the Fashion Bditress 

We oan always supply back numbers 

Subscriptions may with any number of the 


year, 


fTommence 
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Laby Ovviom-HoLpEeRns,—An English paper gives the 
following item in relation to the ladies of the royal 
household of the Queen of Englaud;— 


“The Mistress of the Robes is an office of great im- 
portance, avd one of the best in the gift of a ministry, 
The duties distinguish the holder above all others; for 
Instance, that of riding in the royal carriage on all State 
vecasions, and robing the Queer at the ceremonials of 
im portance, though the actual manipulation connected 
with the duties of Mistress of the Robes is usually per- 
formed by attendants on the person of the sovereign. 
Groom of the Stole was rather a curious office to attach 
to that of Mistress of the Robes, but, perhaps, requisite 
when a female was on the throne. The Stole isa narrow 
vest, formerly embroidered with roses, fleur-de-lis, and 
Duchess of 


crowns, aud lined with sarsenet. Sarah, 

Marlborough, held both of these offices in the reign of 
Queen Anne, and so did the Duchess of Somerset. The 
salary was then £800, and is now £500 perannum, The 


Ladies of the Bedchamber—the duties are connected with 
all things appertaining to the royal sleeping and dress- 
lug apartments, of which they have the complete super- 
intendence and control, as well also of the appare! of the 
Queen. 
and their salaries and duties are similar to the Ladies of 
In the correspondence of Henrietta, 


The Bedchamber Women are seven in number, 


the Bedchamber. 
Countess of Suffolk, there are some singular illustrations 
of this office, Maids of Honor are of ancient date, and 
of considerable importance, They were always well 
paid and well cared for by royalty. The Chronicles of 
the reign of Henry VIII. give numerous examples of 
this fet. An order for the provision of one of the 
Ladies of Honor to Catharine is very minute; and, 
among other things, provides her with a gallon of ale 
for breakfast, and a chine of beef; a piece of beef anda 
gallon of beer for dinner; in the afternoon, a gallon of 
ale and a maniple of bread; and for supper, a mess of 
porridge, a piece of mutton, and a gallon of ale; after 
supper, half a gallon of wine and bread. In 1775, the 
Ladies petitioned for an increase of salary instead of 
rations for supper, and were allowed £70 per annum. 
Their duties, in the present day, are to attend on the 
Queen, the turn of the eight ladies being according to 
an order drawn up each year, The salary is £300 per 
annum." 


Hatin Onnaments.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor, A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satixfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
ful articles ;— 


Breastpins, from $4 to $12 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from §3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to @3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to 615 

Fob-chaina, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 
Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 

Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set 


Hate is at once the most delicate and lasting of our ma- 
tertals, and survives us like love. 
so escaping from the idea of death, that, with a lock of hair 
belonging to a child or friend, we may almost look up to 
heaven aud compare notes with the angelic nature—may 


It is so light, so gentle, 














almost say; ‘I have a piece of thee here, not unworthy of 
thy being now." 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY, + 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it, 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in, Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks, 

Mrs. C, J. H.—Sent embroidery frame by Adams's ex- 
press January 19th. 

Mrs. L. B. H.—Sent embroidery stamps by Wells, 
Fargo & Co.'s express 19th. 

L. L. K.—Sent colored working cotton 19th. 

Mrs. M. A. Z.—Sent combination cloak pattern 20th. 

H, W.—Sent rice paper 21st. 

Mrs. W. T. B.—Sent hair breastpin 21st. 

D. 8. M.—Sent package by Adams's express 21st. 

M. K. F.—Sent India-rubber cloth by Adams's express 
Ath. 

Mrs. R. L. 8.—Sent shaw. vy Harnden's express 25th. 

Mrs. M. M. J,—Sent set of furs by Harnden’s express 
25th. 

Mrs, E. K. A.—Sent boy’s wardrobe by Adams's ex 
press 25th. 

Mrs. M. Ai W.—Sent working cotton 26th. 

Mra. C. M. J. C.—Sent pattern for night-dress 26th. 

Mrs. I. A. W.—Sent brown hair-dye by Howard's ex 
press 26th. 

L. B. W.—Sent cape pattern 27th 

E. A. W.—Sent Shetland wool 27th. 

Mrs, W. H.—Sent infant's dress pattern 28th. 

Mrs, M. A. P.—Sent patterns for infant's wardrobe 28th 

M. 8.—Sent black silk fringe 28th. 

M. 8.—Sent materials for paper flowers 28th. 

Mre, N. H,.—Sent materials for paper flowers and cur) 
clasps 23th. 

Mise N. C,—Sent waist pattern 30th. 

Mrs, T. L, F.—Seut patterns for infant’s dress, sbirt, 
&e. 30th. 

Mias F, B.—Sent stamped collars Sist. 

Mrs. K. ©. G.—Sent toile ceré 3st. 

Mrs, L. M. K.—Sent patterns child's clothes February 
Ist. 

Mrs, C. H. 8.—Sent light blue zephyr Ist. 

R. B. T.—Sent India-rubber gloves, hair nebs, &c. lat. 

Mrs. H. M.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Wells, Fargo 
& Co.'s express 3d. 

E. M.—Sent hair ring 34. 

Mrs. 8. 8. A.—Sent materials for cigar-case 3d. 

Miss N. 8S, W.—Sent Shetland weol and knitting- 
needles by Adama’s express 3d. 

Mrs. 8. H. M.—Sent hood pattern 4th. 

Mrs. D. K. J.—Sent infant's shoes, stockings, patterns, 
&c. by Harnden’s express 6th. 

Mrs. 8. H. P.—Sent patterns for boy's clothes 6th. 

Mrs. 8. G. P.—Sent hair bracelets and silver butter- 
knives 6th. 

Mrs. H. E. Van K.—Sent patterns infant’s wardrobe 7th. 

I. A. V.—Sent hair necklace and ear-rings 7th. 

Mrs. N. C.—Sent tournure corset, Zouave jacket pat- 
tern, &c. by Kinsley’s express 7th. 

W. H. C.—Sent dark brown hair-dye by Adama’s ex- 
press 7th. 

Mrs. D. W. L.—Sent hair fob-chain and Zouave jacket 
pattern 9th. 











CENTRE-TABLE GOSSIP, 


Mrs, M, C, G,—Sent pattern infant's dress 0th, 

Mrs, A, W. H,-—Sert infant's skirt and patterns for 
jufant’s wardrobe 10th, 

Mrs, A. G, G.—Sent patterns 13th, 

Mrs, |, 8, B.—Sent patterns ‘or boy's coat 13th, 

Mrs, L,—Sent patterns 13th, 

Mrs, W. A, J,—Sent orné ball, hair ring, &e, 15th. 

Mrs. R. H, G.—Seut patterns and uudersieeves lith, 

H, E. T,—Sent canvas and worsted 14th. 

M, G.—B8ent steel rings 15th. 

Miss M. K.—Sent worsted and white cotton i%th, 

Mrs. M. J. C.—Sent fur Victorine 15th. 

Miss C. C. L.—Sent two hair breastpins and two hair 
rings 17th. 

Miss M. A. W.—Sent hair ring 17th. 


Chemistry for the Young. 


LESSON XV.—(Concluded.) 


$28. APPLYING now to analytical practice the chemical 
qualities of gold, several modes of removing it from 
metallic alloys will present themselves, Thus, we have 
seon that nitric acid is capable of dissolving every metal 
except go'd hitherto treated of. Hence, it should follow 
that gold might be isolated, or left behind, by acting on 
an alloy containing it with nitrie acid. This mode of 
separation is, indeed, extensively followed, especially 
in the separation of goid from silver; but, in order to 
insure its success, the gola ‘nust bear a proportion of 
not more than one-third or fourth to the other metals, 
otherwise it protects them from the action of nitric aeid. 
The alloy, moreover, previously to being acted upon, 
must be reduced to the condition of a thin sheet, 

329, Supposing the alloy to be one of gold and silver, 
the most correct plan of separating them is to act uvon 
them by means of aqua regia (320), which dissolves 
gold, as we have seen, and which, on account of its 
chlorine, changes the silver to the state of chloride, 
which, on being treated as deseribed (143, 150), yields 
up its silver; or from the amount of chloride the silver 
may be calculated. Hereafter, when we treat of furnace 
operations, other means of separating gold and silver 
from their associated metals in an alloy will be de- 
scribed. 

330, We have as yet omitted to investigate the chemical 
qualities of tinand antimony. Three important qualities 
of tin we have, however, mentioned incidentally, and 
two of antimony :— 

I. Tin dissolves in hydrochloric acid, forming either 
a protochloride or a perchlo: ide of the metal. 

Il. Protochloride of tin throws down gold (324) and 
mereury (207)—the latter under most circumstances— 
from solutions containing those metals. With gold the 
characteristic purple powder of Cassius results ; and, as 
this result is indicative of gold, so, conversely, is it also 
indicative of tin. 

III. Perchloride of tin is one of the four metals which 
yields with hydrosulphuric acid a yellow precipitate 
(283), and whieh for that reason might be mistaken by 
an incautious analyst for arsenic. 

331. The two important qualities of antimony inei- 
dentally mentioned are— 

I. It is also one of the four metals which yield a yel- 
lowish (orange) precipitate with hydrosulphurie acid, 
aud which might, therefore, be mistaken for arsenic 


(283). 
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II, It is one of the three metals which are capable of 
combining with hydrogen, and assuming the gaseous 
state (275) 

$32, The quality now to be indicated is one participated 
alike by tin and antimony, but by no other metal, Pour 
upon fragments of these metals respectively, and observe 
the peculiar result, Solution does not take place, but 
violent action is set up, and a white powder results, 
are treating an unknown 


Whenever, therefore, you 


metallic alloy with nitric acid, and observe this effect, 
be assured you are dealing with tin or antimony. 

333, A very slight notice shall serve for bismuth, It 
dissolves perfectly well in strong nitric acid, and in this 
respect it is unlike tin or antimony, but immediately 
the solution is diluted with water a white precipitate is 
thrown down, By this means can bismuth be distin- 
guished and separated from every other metal. 


Centre-Gable Gossip. 


HON, MRS. NORTON, 


THERE are many of our readers who have stores of 
happy memories connected with Mrs, Norton's charming 
ballads, and who will be interested in a description of 
her, as she now appears—a pen-photograph, by a visitor 
to her own quiet, but elegant London home the past 
year. Her wrongs, her beauty, and her genius have 
inspired a personal enthusiasm in this country, that is 
not wholly lost, her songs making her name a house- 
hold word to many a happy mother, who 


Lady's Book, and sang ‘“‘ Love Not’’ and “ Fairy Bella,” 


read the 
fifteen years ago. 

‘Mrs. Norton had been so often and #0 minutely de- 
scribed to me by one of her most devoted friends, and 
her handsome face had been made so familiar by paint- 
ings and engravings, that I should have recognized her 
among a million,” “Her 
form ‘s tall, fall, and round, her complexion rich and 


says this fortunate tourist 


roselike, her teeth white, her eye large, lustrous, and 
liquid, her hair dark and massive; and over all these 
plays a smile of most bewitching sweetness, Her con- 
versation is brilliant and lively, and her laugh is a gush 
of musical inspiration, ‘Time writes no wrinkles on 
her lovely brow.’ At the diuner, Mr. William Stirling, 
M.P., was the only other guest presented; but Mr, 
Hughes, the popular author of ‘The Seouring of the 
White Horse’ and ‘Tom Brown's School-Days,’ who 
could not come in time for soup, dropped in 'n time for 
coffee. Arf then followed one of those charming Noctes 
Ambrosiana to be recalled in delicious dreams, but not 
for the columns of the newspaper. Mrs. Norton opened 
a casket of rare autographs, among them several ele- 
gantly-written notes and letters from Louis Napoleon 
and the Duke of Orleans; but what she justly prized 
most highly was a curl of Byron’s hair. 

“It will be gratifying to the multitudinous admirers 
in America of the fair author of ‘Love Not,’ ‘We have 
been Friends Together,’ ‘The Dream,’ and many other 
popular poems and romances, to know that she is living 
comfortably and elegantly, not to say luxuriously, and 
surrounded by a devoted circle of friends in the highest 
ranks of society, who rejoice in the prospect of the rich, 
calm autamn now setting in, and succeeding the stormy 
spring and tempestuous summer that have darkened, 
yet deepened the life of this rare and radiant woman.” 
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A CHEERFUL BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


Tuere isacharming paragraph by Leigh Hunt, on the 
charms of the breakfast-table, which suggests many 
practical hints to the goddess of the rite—the wife, or 
sister, or daughter, who should preside not only over 
the tea-tray, but the dining-room. 

Everybody objects to beginning the day “wrong end 
foremost’’~-that is, crossly, irritated, before its business 
has commenced—yet in how many families this is regu- 
larly done, and all for the want of a little foresight, or, 
rather, oversight, from the mistress of the household. 
Bhe has indulged herself in a five minutes’ nap, after 
the children were out of the way, she finds herself late 
when she does rise, hurries her toilet with an unbecom- 
ing haste, meets some remark on the subject from her 
lord and master with an irritable retort, and enters the 
breakfast-room with him, to find the children playing 
horse with the chairs, or the floor strewn with the ani- 
mals from a Noah's ark and the population of a German 
village, aud the crumb-cloth in that miserably turned-up 
condition that will alone give an air of untidiness to an 
otherwise cheerful room. The blind of the east window, 
which looks into the garden, Is closed ; the opposite one, 
overlooking an alley and your neighbor's carriage-house 
undergoing ite morning cleansing, is wide open. The 
aug get oold, fur the glasses are forgotten; and Jane is 
gone to the kitchen for hot milk, long enough to boll it, 
There was to have been a bit of broiled salmon aa relish, 
but the morning “ would be time enough,” which has 
proved a mischievous falsehood. Charles scolds the 
children, scouts the toast and eggs which will not melt 
the butter, pushes away his plate, but sits out the break- 
fast, to the sorrow of the children aud his wife's Increas- 
ing irritability, until a collision ensues with regard to 
market-money and the last piece of roast beef! Exit 
Charles, with # threat of dining down-town in future, 
where he can got properly waited on, Exit wife, with 
sobs and pocket-handkorchief 

The five miuutes, which become fifteen, would have 
saved the original cause of irritation, given Madam time 
to repair the disorder of the children, to open the cheer- 
ful window, and close the jess agreeable outlook, and 
oversees the neglecta of walter and cook; above all, te 
shake off the dull dregs of sleep, and win a bright 
morning face, ae well as to flud @ fresh collar ana 
undersiceves, as well as to air the morning paper 

Breakfast ia the foundotion of the day's enjoyment, 
aod, oftentimes, ite health A hurried or improper 
breakfast often begets a whole day of dull pain or dis 
comfort, especially to the husband golng out to provide 
Tidy ehil- 
dren, & light room, a neat wife, and a hot breakfast 


for the very comforts which are denied him 


ought, on the contrary, to put any man on good terme 


with himee:’ and the world for one day at least 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Ova liat of books for the little ones has suggested an 
laquiry for the names of thore who have written pure 
and simple fetion, sulted to school-girls, who over crave 
this relaxation from study, and are apt to help them- 
selves to poison, if denied all sweete-girle from four. 
tween to eighteen, who need “fales that cheer but not 
inebriate''—to appropriate the praises of the aru—the 
ja.agination and the heart 

No vne has outdone Mine Edgeworth, even in this age 
of making many books, for interest, value, aud purity, 
Jane Austin ie a name that may stand in worthy com- 


paalonship, Grave Kenedy, with hor Mecinating * Dun- 








allan” and the other English “‘Grace,’’ Miss Aguilar. 
Grace Greenwood has, we believe, no volumes of single 
fiction, but her letters from abroad supply ancther want 
with their fresh anecdote and description. Miss Sedye- 
wick’s “ Hope Leslie” and tales for the people recall the 
admirable good sense and sprightliness of Mary Howitt, 
Miss Bremer is suggested by her pleasant friend and 
translator. Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Muloch, and Miss Yonge, 
a trio unsurpassed on this side the water, and kindly, 
genial, yet dignified Miss Sewall, with her clear insight 
into duty and her deep experience of life. Miss McIntosh 
is ever excellent; Miss Warner delightful, The author 
of ‘Kathy Brande” has ten charming stories, and our 
own Marion Harland fills up a cherished corner in every 
young girl's library, Mrs, Manners comes home to every 
aspiring young life with the valuable lessons of her 
* Autoblography of Girlhood ;” and for the hush and 
stillness of the Sabbath, Maria Richards gives us the 
noble examples of ber “ Life in Israel” and “Life in 
Judea," 

We might instance many more, and may return to 
the subject again to do so, but this will suffice for a first 
instalment, 


FRESH HINTS FOR FLOWER GARDENING.—NO. 1. 


ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWER Bueps.—All flower gardens, 
to have a good effect, ought to be symmetrical—that is, 
they ought to have a centre, which shall appear decided 
aud obvious at first sight, and sides; and all the figures 
or compartments into which the garden is laid out ought 
to be, in some way or other, so connected with the cen- 
tre as not to be separable from it without injuring the 
general effect of the garden, All the beds and borders 
ought to have one general character of form and outline 
—that ia, either curved, straight, or com posite lines ought 
to prevail, The size of the beds ought, also, never to 
differ to such an extent as to give the idea of large beds 
and small beds being mixed together, and the surface of 
the garden ought to be of the same character throughout, 
instead of being, as is frequently the case, curvilinear on 
one side of the centre, and flat or angular on the other, 
One side ought not to be planted with tall growing 
plants and the other with plants of low growth, nor one 
part with evergreens and the other part with annuals 
or bulbs 

Flower-gardens which are intended to be ornamental 
all the year, ought to have a large proportion of ever- 
green herbaceous plants distributed regularly all over 
them, such as plaka, eweet-williama, thrift, and such 
like, intermixed with very low evergreen shrabsa, 
Flower-gardens which are intended to be chiefly orna- 
mental in spring, ought to be rich in bulbs and early 
flowering shrubs; those that are intended to be chiefly 
ornamental in summer, should be rich in annuals, and 
thowe that are to be in perfection in autumn, tn dahiiaa, 

Whea on a large scale, fower-gardens seldom look #o 
well as when the «paces between the beds are of grass 
sods; bat those on « small seale may have the spaces 
between the beds of gravel, and the beds edged with box, 
A flowering plant is thought by some to look better than 
box for the edgings to the beds; but no effect is ever 
produced without contrast, and as the box is always 
green and never flowers, it forma a striking and very 
pleasing contrast to beds of flowers in which the leaves 
are nearly hid by blossoms, Gravel walks with stone 
edyings, such asare frequently seen, do not form a good 
contrast, aw the colors of the gravel and the stone are 
too ueoar that of the dry sll of the beds, 





FASHIONS. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


1. Tae poems are by the author of “John Halifax,” 
who has never before appeared as a writer of verse. 

Ticknor, and not Harper, is the publisher. The gene- 
ral tone of the poems is subdued, thoughtful, and, at 
mes, religious. We give one that may be considered 
oharacteristic :— 


A CHILD'S SMILE. 


“Por I say unto you, that in Heaven their angels do 
always behold the face of my Father which is in Hea- 
ven.” 

A child's smile—nothing more; 

Quiet, and soft, and grave, and seldom seen ; 
Like summer lightning o'er 

Leaving the little face again serene. 


I think, boy well-beloved, 

Thine angel, who did grieve to see how far 
Thy childhood is removed 

From sports that dear to other children are, 


On this pale cheek has thrown 

The brightness of his countenance, and made 
A beauty like his own— 

That while we see it, we are half afraid, 


And marvel, will it stay? 

Or, long ere manhood, will that angel fair, 
Departing some sad day, 

Steal the child-amile and leave the shadow, care? 


Nay, fear not. As ia givon 

Unto this child the father watching o'er, 
His angel, up in Heaven, 

Beholds our Father's face for evermore, 


And he will help him bear 

His burthen, as his father helps him now; 

fo may he come to wear 

That happy child-emile cn an old man's brow 

2. Raster Egga ; to color them.—Procure some uarrow 
colored ribbons, and, with them, bind the eevs com 
pletely and tastefuliy round; then, after having pro- 
perly secured the ends of the ribbons to prevent their 
getting loose, boil the same for about ten minutes, and 
the object will be effected 
varnished, it would add much to the beauty of their 
appearance 

When intended for children of the family or well- 
known friends, it ia the custom of many to paint pretty 
devices, names, or mottos upon the egg in water colors, 
before boiling. 

5. Government af Children.—It does not do to be al- 
ways too keen sighted, or to appear to be #o to little fits 
of wilfulness, Perhaps there isa atraggle in the child's 
mind between the wish to be good and the temptation to 
be naughty, Have we never such struggles ourselves? 
Would not a harsh word terminate the confict in favor 
of wrong, while a «mile, a look of kindly encouragement, 
will strengthen the feeble wish todo right? If we have 
folt temptation ourselves, lot ua pity and ald the little 
ereature; even as we are tanght that our Saviour “in 
that he has auffered, being tempted" himself, ‘is able to 
succor them that are tempted,” 

4, Red and Black House Anta.—The only method we 
ourselves pursue, ie to pour boiling water into every 
ernck from which they make their appearance; if it is 
in @ tight closet, we have also thrown sulphur into a 


If the eggs were afterwards 


pan of coals, and placed it in the closet for five minutes 
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Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS 


Havixe had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editresa of the Fashion Department wili hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children's wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Ordera, accompanied by checks for the proposed empen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Baq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money te frat 
received, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for logses that may oceur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 


by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 


the person, on which much depends in choice, Drews 
goods from Levy's or Evans & Co.'s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie's, 61 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell's, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevall here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back 
considered final. 


When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
APRIL, 


Fig. 1.—Dress of apple green taffeta, shaded with black, 
a apray of leaves broché in black, at regular intervals 
corsage plain and high; sleeve demi long, and of a nar 
row pagoda shape, trimmed with fat bows of apple 
green ribbon, as are the akirt and corenge, in a continua 
Bonnet of peach blossom erape, with a fall of 
Rich lace shawl, lined with black marcelline 


ous line 
blonde 

hig, 2—Dress of summer poplin, with bare of mauve, 
or down stripes of black, crossing the white ground » 
each breadth ts separated by a ruche of manve-colored 
ribbon, and bows of the same extend down the side 
Ceinture or walet ribbon of the same, with 
Biack lace bonnet, 


breadths 
flowing ends, aleo shoulder knots 
with fleld lowers, 
Fig, 3.—Dresa of bine challaia, solid color, trimmed 
with raches of the «ame material 
Fig, 4.—Walking-d ress of plain taffeta, in ten founces; 


Leghora garden hat 


each flounce bordered and headed by a plain row of black 
velvet, Drawn hat of white allk, 

Child's dreas of pink challaisa, with tablier front, Net 
for the halr, tled to the right with a knot of black velvet 
ribbon 


DESCRIPTION OF LATEST STYLES 
(See engravings, pages 292, 295, 204.) 
SPRING WALKING COSTUME 
Danes of Napoleon bine taffeta, shot with black; the 
skirt with five narrow flonnees, reaching nearly to the 
knee, Pardessua of dark brown ladies’ cloth, with an 
oriental seroll pattern in a broad chain sontache or braid 
Drawa «ilk bonnet, with a plame of maize leaves 








CARRIAGE-DRRAS, 

The Agatha,—Drews of pale Pomona green taffetan; 
the under skirt having « horizontal trimming of black 
silk set on with a slight fulness; the upper skirt haga 
diagonal trimming to correspond ; corsage square, pa- 
goda sleeves, rather long and flowing, 


THE GORERD RODE, 

La Prinecase.—This carriage or home-droas {s another 
variation of the gored robe, the skirt coming in at the 
waist in broad, square plaite; the stuff or material for 
this season of the year ta a light reps cloth, of silk and 
worsted in narrow, horizontal stripes; flat bows of silk, 
the prevailing color of the dress. Bonnet of Coburg 
straw, with a Clotilde veil 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHILA FASHIONS, FOR APRIL, 


Wr are indebted to the courtesy of the well-known 
dry goods house, Mesers, Arnold and Constable, for an 
early view of the dress goods materials suited to this 
season of the year; we make a note more expecially of 
their styles of spring silks, so delicate, so varied, so 
fresh that it is almost linpossible for a pen to describe 
them 

Commencing with our old favorites, the India foulards 
last your it was almost impossible to procure them at 
A‘ you 
euter the retail silk department at Arnold's, however, 


any price at the regular depots for dress gooda, 


a group of thelr grave colors and neat cheques moet 
you at the outset. The cheques are in three sizes, the 
first not larger than a pin's head, the last a quarter of 
anu loch, perhaps, the second between the two; in color, 
green, brown, drab, stone, blue, As we have often said, 
aily lady will find the convenience of including one 
China silk in her summer wardrobe; nothing can be 
neater or more serviceable for demi toilet, or, as we 
should say, for a home-dress 

Of French foulards a large variety; the newest a de- 
cided chintz spray or bouquet on a dark chocolate, blue, 
brown, green, or black ground, The lozenge, polka dot 
in various sizes, in white, on a plain ground as usual, 

Cheques have not entirely gone out in the richer class 
of spring silks, but they are so rearranged and modified 
“as to give a new effect. There is nothing more charm- 
ingly simple than the extremely fine lined cheques, in 
pale blue, for instance; the down stripes of white al- 
ternating with a blue and white line, and crossed hori- 
zontally by a line of deeper blue edged with a thread of 
black, which brings it ont in strong relief. This same 
style appears in all the leading colors, which are tour- 
qnoise blue, apple green, a bright mauve, lilac mauve, 
peach-blossom, or extremely pale shade of rose dea Alpes. 

A down stripe of alternate fine and broader cheques, 
giving a general effect of alternate plaid ribbons sewn 
together horizontally, in the same class, on a clear 
white ground, bave a very fresh and springlike appear- 
ance. 8o also of the large variety of chinée silks, which 
will be, perhaps, the favorites of the season. We note 
one for its exceeding delicacy. Imagine a ribbon a quar- 
ter of an inch in width, of the most exquisite shade of 
manve, with a pearled edge of black, this alternated 
with a ribbon twice the width, white, striped with 
threads of mauve, and on this ribbon, at regular dis- 
tances, a delicate rosebud and foliage, chin‘e, in its 
natural colors; the whole breadth of silk thus appears 
to be composed of these alternate ribbons. Broader and 
more decided styles of chinée silks, iu that bewildering 
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softness and confusion of shades hopeless of words, 
are iu abundanes, You have only to recall the gorgeous 
richness in coloring of a velvet or Exmingter carpet, 
shaded to the softness and silvery lightness of a summer 
cloud, To our fancy, there are no more elegant styles in 
this class than the fine gray cheques, or plaidse—" pin's 
point,’’ they might be called, as to#ize—formed by threads 
of clear black and white; this is the ground, The figure 
is, perhaps, an oblong medallion chinde in pale rose dea 
Alpes, bat also crossed by the black lines; the larger 
spaces have a smaller irregular figure in the same 
shade, We note another, divided into broad horizontal 
or down stripes by narrow lines of cerise-colored reps, 
the broad stripes having a’silvery geometrical figure on 
the black and white lines, These last are decidedly the 
most novel, in color and general effect, in this class of 
goods, where we might prolong description infinitely. 
We must make mention of the solid colors, green, brown, 
blue, ote., of rich quality, having @ amall brochéd figure 
of the same shade, There is nothing more ladylike for 
a spring stroet-dreas, 

For receptions, or a carriage-dreas, the loveliest of all 
Mowers, Arnold & Constable's importations are rich ailks, 
with gray grounds, and a small raised broché figure in 
the delicate prevailing «pring tinte—manve, Sevres blue, 
rose dea Alpes, Marguerite, Pomona green, ete. ete, We 
cannot even glance at the costly robes for evening-dross, 
bridal-dresses, eto., which are well worth # visit of in- 
spection for those who cannot alm at possession. 

In shawla, this house is also noted for variety and 
elegance, Horlsontal stripes, alternating in cdlor and 
atyle, also prevail in the better class of French and 
Paisley shawls, We mention aspringlike French camel's 
hair, with a plain white ground, the border a deep row 
of Oriental palma in grave colors, black predominating 
Square shawls, in this same style, have 4 narrow border 
of emaller palms above the first and surrounding the 
centre, Stellas and printed cashmeres in large variety. 
Later in the season, we shall have occasion to note the 
summer scarfs, ete. in preparation, as also the exquisite 
robes in organdy and grenadine imported by Stewart. 

In making up, flat bows of silk or ribbon will be 
greatly used ; ceinfures, or sashes, of ribbon or the silk, 
with an edging of passementerie or fringe, almost unl- 
versal, Tight sleeves will not be the style as the season 
advances ; it is impossible to make them effeetive in thin 
materials, The various kinds of trimming used, apart 
from ribbon and taffeta bows, are passementerie, includ- 
ing light galloons, with a fringed edge and knots or tufts 
of chenille, lace, network, plaits, or flat sontache. The 
bottoms of plain skirts are still sometimes surrounded 
by wide borders of passementerie or ribbon sewn on 
plain, sometimes of one width or of several nicely 
graduated. : 

Skirts are made as full as ever, thongh the crinoline is 
smaller, perhaps, and the tournure is decidedly changed 
toa gradual, sloping flare from the waist to the hem. 
aided by the flat plaits on the hip, There is no sign of 
abandonment, notwithstanding the French bulletins. 
Flounces, of course, from five to ten, or even twelve ; if 
five, they are in a group, quite low down. Five flounces 
on the lower skirt are sometimes headed by a plain second 
skirt, falling to the top of the first. 

The shape of bonnets is quite decided. The front is 
long, round, advancing to the forehead, and very much 
thrown back at the ears, The curtain is rather narrow 
In general, they are very much trimmed, great use being 
made of blonde and the various lighter laces. 

FAasnion, 
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LovnM AND MATRIMONY. 





Reconciliation. 


Solemnization, 
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THE AMALIA. 


From a design furnished by A. D. Lerson, Esq., of the house of A. T. Stewart & Co., New York. 


(See description, page 480.) 
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THE ASPASIA. 


From a design furnished by A. D. Letraon, Esq., of the house of A. T. Stewart & Co., New York. 
(See description, page 480.) 
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THE BEATRICE. 


From the establishment of Messrs. T. W. Evans & Co., 818 and 820 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
(See description, page 480.) 
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THE CONSTANCE 


From the establishment of Messrs. T. W. Evans & Co., 818 and 820 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
(See description, page 480.) 
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THE JULIET. 


From the establishment of Messrs. T. W. Evans & Co., 818 and 820 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
(See description, page 480.) 
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THE CORDOVAN, 


[From the establishment of G, Bropr, 61 Canal Street, New York, Drawn by L T. Votor, from actual 
articles of costume. } 


Tite garment \« among the most beautiful of the class to which {t belongs. The material is black taffeta, with a 
berthé of black guipure lace, fringed, Three broad reversed plait« form the back of the skirt, The sleeves are pecu- 
liarly elegant, similar to the “Opera Cloak" we illustrated last winter, The style speaks for itself, only requiring 
the mention of the heavy braided cord and tassels at the back of the sleeves, and the lace rosettes, with ornamental 
drops, which complete their passementerie 
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BORDER FOR A POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF, NEW STYLE. 


(See description, page 457.) 
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